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PART ONE 



THE 

PORTUGUESE 
DICTATORSHIP: 
ITS ORIGIN 
AND SURVIVAL, 

The purpose of this book is to 
provide a true understanding of the 
seizure and occupation of the 
Portuguese luxury liner Santa 
Maria an operation known to 
us, who planned and performed it, 
as DULCINEA. Although intensely 
felt by the world, the episode 
cannot easily be understood 
without an accurate knowledge of 
its political and moral background. 
The first part of the book 
seeks to provide this knowledge. 



If Salazar is reputed to be one of the least 
understood men of his time, it is because his 
legend -was based on the sacred model of the 
saints of the calendar, because his mask com 
pletely hides his real features, and because no 
one has taken the trouble to penetrate the mists 
of his philosophy, to observe his morality at 
close hand, and to interpret his deeds. 

Luis SERRANO, Salazar sans Masque, 1952 



THE SALAZAR REGIME 



IN MAY 1926, as a consequence of the chaotic condition of 
the nation, the Portuguese Army, undermined by politics but 
still endowed with a certain authority and sense of history, 
forcibly expelled the nation s political parties from power. 
The Army immediately found itself burdened with tasks of 
government far beyond its assigned functions and responsibil 
ities. Having no innate craving for political power, it decided 
to relieve itself of this heavy burden as quickly as possible. 
For a temporary period, while the foundations of the country s 
political and administrative institutions were being re-estab 
lished, a dictatorship was felt to be necessary. There was no 
question, however, about the permanent regime: Portugal 
would continue to be a republic. 

For the peace and honor of the nation, two sets of prob 
lems required solution. First, those problems arising from the 
fiscal and administrative emergency would have to be resolved; 
second, the country s political and economic institutions would 
have to be recast within a viable framework. At the same time, 
urgent social reforms would have to be undertaken without 
interfering with the traditional democratic sentiments of the 
people. 

Though the economic situation of the nation during the early 
period of the military dictatorship was disastrous, the people 

11 
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maintained a certain reserve of optimism and confidence. Thus, 
in spite of their discontent, a general uprising was avoided and 
the way was prepared for the success of an authoritarian Min 
ister of Finance a future financial dictator. This office, after 
being declined by various well-known professors of economics, 
was entrusted to an obscure professor from Coimbra Univer 
sity named Antonio de Oliveira Salazar, whose writings were 
beginning to appear in the columns of a Catholic newspaper 
and who, in timid pamphlets, was proclaiming rights and lib 
erties which he subsequently denied to the Portuguese people. 
Professor Salazar was reputed to be honest, God-fearing, and 
technically competent. 

After the disastrous fiscal administration under the military, 
the people immediately credited to Salazar s account a fund 
of unlimited confidence. Enjoying complete freedom from the 
difficulties encountered by other experts under a chaotic par 
liamentary regime, he did not find it hard, through the sim 
ple application of his technical knowledge, to attain a fiscal 
success, which he then proclaimed as his own. His vanity 
never permitted disclosure of the real reasons behind this 
collective achievement of the nation as a whole. 

With its messianic orientation, the nation came to believe 
in its Man of Providence with the same blind credulity that 
it gave to quacks and miracle workers. Recognizing his cold, 
technical qualifications, it was carried away by enthusiasm to 
the point where it impetuously ascribed to Salazar all the vir 
tues, including those which he most obviously lacked. His van 
ity, all the more dangerous because of his vaunted modesty, 
thus experienced its first great satisfaction. At the same time 
his peasant shrewdness told him that the best way to maintain 
the popular illusion and to enjoy the consequent status of a 
myth was to be seen as little as possible, to shun direct con 
tact with the people, and thus avoid the risk of their coming 
to know the truth about his personality. This was all the more 
easy for him because, to attain his one great goal and source 
of pleasure-arbitrary power he would have to sacrifice only 
what was disagreeable or, at best, uninteresting to him: con- 
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viviality, the theater, the company of women, and the other 
diversions of the ordinary man. 

Thus he seized his opportunity and began to create the 
mask which, from that time on, would protect him and the 
myth of his infallibility. The people, naive and cut off by cen 
sorship from the democracies that could have enlightened 
them, were not to learn until much later how much peasant 
guile, how much repressed hatred, how much morbid pride 
were concealed under the garment of simplicity and modesty 
that he put on. 

By 1927 the Army and its designated Minister of Finance 
had resolved the emergency problems of administration, fi 
nance, and public order, thus fulfilling the mission of the mil 
itary dictatorship and the essential objectives of the rebellion 
of May 28, 1926. Unfortunately, the rebel movement, in its 
program, had completely neglected the nation s social prob 
lems. Its immediate task at this point, however, was the 
return of the nation to rule by legitimate power. 

The Army was eager to relieve itself of responsibilities which, 
as it recognized, did not belong to it. It blundered into a de 
cision, not foreseeing how much this decision would harm the 
soul and character of the nation. Impelled by the same mes 
sianic spirit that had led it to surrender unconditionally to the 
authoritarian Minister of Finance, the Army now entrusted 
him with an additional problem, which was as far beyond his 
capacity as the squaring of the circle: the formulation of a con 
stitution that would reconcile order with liberty, and authority 
with the nation s democratic traditions. The Army never 
asked whether the leader, whom it had thus created, was 
a sincere democrat and an honest intellectual. It was as if the 
directors of a social club were to give the job of conducting the 
band to the club s treasurer just because he kept the books in 
good order and without asking whether he knew anything 
about music. 

And so there developed the enormous Salazar lie. If, as his 
propaganda led people to believe, he had really been a modest, 
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simple, disinterested man, he would have declined the task and 
would have confessed, nobly and patriotically, his moral and 
intellectual incapacity to govern a free and traditionally dem 
ocratic people. And this confession would have made his work 
as director of finance forever worthy of respect, however ob 
vious the circumstances that facilitated that work might be 
come and however much other experts might criticize his 
methods. 

Unfortunately, his personality was quite different. He was, 
for example, devout but not genuinely religious. A veterinary 
professor who had believed in him but later came to know him 
for what he was described him as follows, in an article that 
escaped censorship by being published clandestinely: ". . . an 
inconceivable mass of incongruities, tortuosities, and contradic 
tions, all bora of a markedly unbalanced psychological condi 
tion, of an immoderate love of power, and of the concomitant 
repression of everything that might impede the realization of 
his plans/ 7 These traits of character had already become mani 
fest in the financial dictator, although he tried hard to hide 
them and although the people, in their blindness, did not per 
ceive them. Accordingly, he did not decline the task, which, 
indeed, he had long hungered for, nor did he confess his in 
capacity, nor was he concerned about the propriety of his po 
sition. He preferred to nourish the false conception of himself 
that the nation and the Army had blindly accepted and to 
complete it by a series of expedient lies and mystic attitudes 
which he called, to top it all, a "policy of truth 7 ! Thus he was 
obliged to fabricate a false personality, and this he did with 
evident relish. The false personality would serve as a disguise 
to conceal his real one, which was incapable of democratic 
action. And so the establishment of free institutions and the 
solution of Portugal s social problems would remain in abey 
ance forever the Salazarian "forever." 

Caught between an immoderate love of power and an aware 
ness of his incapacity to govern a free people, and insufficiently 
courageous to expose his vanity to the risk of failure, Salazar 
resolved the problem in a manner appropriate to his peasant 
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background. He knew that if he arranged things so that he 
could act arbitrarily, if he reduced the population to sheep- 
like obedience, silenced all discordant voices, persecuted all 
opposition, and set up institutions for the permanent cult of 
his personality then, in truth, he could turn the difficult art 
of governing into a simple game for the pleasure of malicious 
children. This is precisely what he accomplished. Moreover, 
he did not have to invent anything new. Primo de Rivera in 
Spain and Mussolini in Italy had already originated one form 
of dictatorship, and Stalin the other. He had merely to adapt. 
Since, unlike his masters, he had risked nothing to gain power 
and even lacked the martial appearance of those who expose 
themselves to danger, he could not copy his predecessors ex 
actly. He supplemented them with models from the Middle 
Ages, which he derived from his hasty but influential readings 
in medieval literature, thereby creating a cruel caricature, a 
hybrid miniature, of Machiavelli, Stalin, Savonarola, Musso 
lini, and the Inquisitor of the Holy Office. 

He sent a draft of a constitution to two law professors whom 
he considered reliable. The details were worked out in private. 
In 1933, a sham plebiscite, one of the first lessons learned in 
Nazi and Fascist schools, enabled him to present his Consti 
tution as the expression of a nation s free will and as the con 
ceptual framework of a republican state this from one who 
had never before concealed his monarchist sentiments! 

What was this new Constitution? 

For all practical purposes it was merely the statutory basis 
of a new and disguised form of dictatorship. Under the vague 
designation of "unitary and corporate Republic," the long, 
inextricable chain of sophisms and mystifications of the Sala- 
zarian State began to evolve. In theory the Constitution guar 
anteed the rights of individuals, including freedom of opinion, 
of religion, and of assembly, but at the same time it established 
the means of suppressing these rights, leaving them subject 
to the broadest exercise of the dictator s arbitrary power. Con 
stitutionally, Salazar remained, in law and in fact, the only free 
man in Portugal. And he soon began to exercise his powers, 
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less in the spirit of a leader than with the capricious willful 
ness of a master. 

It was a crude deception. The Portuguese press, gagged by 
censorship, could not reveal the hoax, but it was soon discov 
ered in those sectors of the foreign press that followed the 
situation in Portugal. Martin Serrano, in the French magazine 
Temps Modernes, commented as follows on the Constitution 
imposed by Salazar: 

... it is absolute power, fascist power whitewashed with 
Christianity, which constitutes the only original feature of the 
Salazarian system. The essential element in the Constitution 
putting aside the vague, pseudo-philosophical sentiments, 
in unadulterated Salazarian style, about fundamental guaran 
tees and individual liberty is the concentration of absolute 
power in the hands of the Executive. The Parliament, pom 
pously called the National Assembly, is pure fiction. 

The three classic divisions of sovereignty the Legislative, 
the Executive, and the Judicialpurported to safeguard the 
course and functioning of the State. But, by way of specious 
innovation, the Executive seemed to be divided into two in 
dependent sets of powers: the arbitrary powers, both admin 
istrative and legislative in nature, of the head of Government 
(Prime Minister), who was not responsible to the Parliament; 
and the powers of the head of State (President of the Re 
public), whose sole important prerogative was to appoint the 
Prime Minister and to dismiss him at will. In making his de 
cisions, however, the poor head of State lacks the guidance 
and support of a freely elected Parliament, of independent 
agencies, and of freely expressed, uncensored public opinion. 
Moreover, the courts are not empowered to decide questions 
of constitutionality. In actual fact, therefore, the President of 
the Republic cannot even exercise his function of appointing 
and dismissing the head of Government. He is thus reduced to 
what he has always been these past thirty years: the highest 
and at the same time the most useless of the functionaries de 
pendent upon Salazar s authority. And this is all the more true 
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because Salazar is very careful in his choice of a candidate for 
the presidency. He selects an imbecile and appoints him to 
office through the mechanism of an election, with the votes 
counted in secret by Salazar s trusted agents. 

When the Constitution was imposed, a large part of the 
nation still believed in Salazar as it believed in witches. Daz 
zled by the financial dictator s success, disoriented by his prop 
aganda, it passively accepted the constitutional imbroglio as 
if it had been the original creation of a political genius. 

Thus the only operative power in the State became that 
of the head of Government, i.e., the President of the Council 
of Ministers (Prime Minister). And Salazar promptly sought 
to consolidate this power through a series of decree-laws that 
suppressed in practice the rights and liberties guaranteed in 
theory by the Constitution. Protected by censorship, by the 
political police, and by propaganda, he soon centralized in his 
own hands all the instruments of arbitrary and irresponsible 
power. And so, by its ample elasticity, its ideological vacuity, 
and the monstrous lie that pervades it, the Constitution of 
1933, which is essentially the present one, was reduced to an 
elaborate device for establishing the personal power of the 
head of Government. It had only one effective article: that 
-which permits the Prime Minister to issue -whatever decree- 
la-ws he may wish, including especially those that suppress all 
the rights promised by the Constitution. 

With these decree-laws, promulgated by Salazar without 
consulting the National Assembly, Salazar was able, legally, to 
compromise the moral structure of the Army that had raised 
him to power and which, at bottom, he had always despised; to 
organize and bestow fabulous wealth upon an oligarchy that 
grew richer as the people grew poorer; to impose fear and cow 
ardice as fundamental spiritual institutions; to corrupt the mo 
rality and administration of the colonies and to bring back, as 
the basis of their economy and social order, the enslavement 
and suppression of the native population; to pass off as strong a 
state that was never anything but barbaric; and in spite of all 
this, by skillful propaganda on which the nation spent a sub- 
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stantial portion of its revenues, to proclaim himself the Savior, 
the Infallible Genius, and everything else that his hirelings 
shouted about him at home and abroad. Without giving him 
self any historical legitimacy, Salazar could well repeat the 
words of Louis XIV: "L etat c est moi"! 

An almost permanent state of war the Spanish Civil War, 
the Second World War, the cold war with hot eruptions in 
some countries- favored the flourishing of the Salazarian sys 
tem. There was imposed upon the nation an enforced passiv 
ity, which time and the corrosive power of fear rendered 
habitual. Additional circumstances tended to strengthen the sys 
tem, for at the same time that Salazar was setting up his to 
talitarian statehis private domain the Fascist, Nazi, and 
Communist totalitarian systems were proclaiming their politi 
cal, social, and economic mastery of the world. True, he could 
not copy the international arrogance and dangerous methods 
of the Nazi and Fascist formulas so servilely as he copied their 
theatrical gestures and institutions. Moreover, his alliance with 
England and the military and geographical situation of Por 
tugal did not permit him to make carbon copies of the sys 
tems of his fellow dictators. He had to resign himself to being 
a dictator in a business suit, remaining in the rear of the pro 
cession, behind the European dictators who had strong armies 
and had fought personally in their ascent to power. While the 
implacable struggle between the Communist system and the 
Nazi and Fascist systems for the lands defended by the de 
mocracies was going on, it would have been wholly consonant 
with Salazar s spirit and plans (as was proved during the Sec 
ond World War) to align Portugal with Hitler s Germany and 
Mussolini s Italy his schools and his masters against Com 
munist Russia. But he lacked the military strength, the num 
bers, and the geographical situation for an open break with 
the Western democracies, which he detested and from which 
he felt spiritually much farther removed than from Commu 
nism. 

He was therefore forced to create a totalitarian state whose 
outward appearance would represent a formula acceptable to 
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the great but not very exacting democracies. On the one 
hand, corresponding to his real designs and to the basic ideas 
of his most enthusiastic admirers, he organized and put into 
effect the following operative institutions of his regime: the 
one political party, which Salazar, with his gift for obscuring 
the issue, named the National Union; the political police, first 
called PVDE (Police for the Vigilance and Defense of the 
State), later PIDE (International Police for the Defense of 
the State), modeled after the Gestapo and trained in German 
schools specializing in the same inhuman work; prior censor 
ship applied to every manifestation of political thought or 
intellectual life; the Portuguese Legion, in the style of the 
Fascist Black Shirts, the Soviet Red Guard, and Hitler s S.S.; 
the organization called Portuguese Youth, copied from the 
Hitler Youth and the Balillas of Mussolini; the party news 
paper, with deficits paid by the taxpayers; a sort of Propaganda 
Ministry faithfully following the hysterical methods of Hitler s 
and Mussolini s spokesmen and dedicated almost exclusively to 
the deification of the dictator and the spreading of the myth 
of his importance abroad; the Roman salute, as revived by 
Mussolini; etc. In addition, he made special use of public 
demonstrations ordered and supported by the police, paid pil 
grimages for the purpose of assembling great crowds, com 
memorations, and so on. On the other hand, with an artfully 
contrived pretense of democracy, he exhibited, like inert pup 
pets or masks plastered over the face of a skull, his inoperative 
institutions: the Constitution, betrayed by the dictator s decree- 
laws; a National Assembly, with deputies appointed as mem 
bers of the chorus by the one and only political party, of 
which he, Salazar, was president; a Corporative Chamber, with 
members also chosen by the Government; a Council of State, 
with councilors appointed at will in short, all the scenery, 
actors, and supernumeraries of a farce put on to deceive world 
opinion. 

In the thirties and early forties, while the initial successes of 
Germany were feeding hopes and fears of an Axis victory, the 
Salazarian system, which proclaimed itself the system of order 
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and authority, grew in arrogance and prestige. During this time 
the censorship authorized and encouraged every attack and in 
sult aimed at the democratic powers and every exaltation of 
Fascism and Nazism; and Portuguese democrats were perse 
cuted, because they were democrats and because they favored 
the Allies. 

With the defeat of Germany and the great collapse of 
Fascism and Nazism what intense disappointment Salazar suf 
fered! the situation of the Salazarian system became dra 
matic. His political imbroglio had become odious to the world. 
Of his former prestige as financial dictator, nothing remained 
but ruins propped up by police, censorship, and propaganda. 
And the facade of these ruins, transparent and full of holes, 
would not suffice, as Salazar himself recognized, to deceive 
peoples and governments that had sacrificed millions of their 
sons to an ideal of liberty and who might be most unfavorably 
impressed by the survival of totalitarianism. But how could one 
meddle with the essential nature of the thing without demol 
ishing the entire systemwithout demolishing him, Salazar, 
who was, after all, the cornerstone of the structure? There 
was only one solution: to restore and perfect the fagade. Per 
haps the Allies would shut their eyes in exchange for bases in 
the Azores and other concessions. This would involve, to be 
sure, the sacrifice of the Portuguese people and especially of 
the Portuguese democrats, who, during the war, had been on 
the Allied side. 

So Salazar, skillful deceiver that he was, rebuilt the fagacle. 
Protocol discontinued the use of the Roman salute. The propa 
ganda agency became the "National Secretariat of General 
Information and Culture." There were no more public exhi 
bitions of the Portuguese Legion. The orators of the one 
political party, without yet daring to proclaim themselves dem 
ocrats, stopped calling themselves totalitarian^ . 

But just as one cannot make arsenic innocuous by merely 
changing the label on the bottle, so Salazar went right on 
with his totalitarian practices. His program became simply to 
do as he had done before, to deny categorically the things he 
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was doing, and to concentrate all his resources on the splendor 
of the fagade. After him, the deluge. 

Let it be recognized that he saw one thing very clearly: that 
the victorious democracies, which had sacrificed millions of 
lives for what they termed the cause of liberty, would be con 
tent with the fagade, despite the threat to one of the basic 
conditions of world peace, provided he gave them no great 
trouble in connection with the Azores. And Salazar, in ex 
change for the survival of his regime, would not make diffi 
culties. This course was made easy for him by the fact that 
he could decide the matter entirely on his own, without con 
sulting the nation. 

During this period he was helped by another circumstance: 
the inevitable antagonism between the Western democracies 
and Russia. Providentially, Salazar found here a basis for es 
tablishing a bond his only one with the democracies, despite 
the substantial differences between democratic, antitotalitarian 
anti-Communism and Fascist, Nazi, or Salazarian anti-Com 
munism. This bond enabled him to obtain concessions abroad 
and to justify the continuation, at home, of a regime of re 
pression in the name of peace and order. He strengthened the 
powers of the political police and the censors, who began to 
regard as a Communist or as a dangerous fellow traveler every 
antitotalitarian democrat and, in general, anyone who showed 
any opposition to Salazarism. In the same way, Stalin and 
all the subsequent dictators in Russia and its satellites- labeled 
as Fascist everyone who was not in accord with Communist 
principles. 

With this new propaganda myth, helped by the political 
confusion of a world from which the great statesmen and 
humanists had disappeared, Salazar managed to fool some per 
sons and to send others to prisons and concentration camps, 
or to their deaths at the hands of the PIDE. At this time it 
would have been impossible in Portugal to get up a parade of 
more than one thousand sincere and active Communists. So 
Salazar became a large-scale manufacturer of labeled Com 
munists in his eagerness to convince Europe and America that 
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in Portugal there was only one political choice: Salazar or 
Communism. At the same time, by means of his dictatorial 
laws, he continued to adopt the very methods of repression 
and propaganda that he characterized as inhuman when prac 
ticed behind the Iron Curtain. Nothing could be more tragi 
comic than the thunderous national indignation, organized 
and directed by Salazar, against the atrocities of the Russian 
troops in Hungary, for under the same conditions, and with 
the same forces at his disposal, he would have done exactly 
the same. 

It cannot be doubted that the smoke screen of alleged Com 
munism put up by Salazar was a great success. Senator Joseph 
McCarthy s similar antics in America might have been more 
successful if he had had a political police and a censorship like 
Salazar s. The Portuguese Communists must feel very grateful 
to Salazar, for there would be far fewer of them if he had 
not thus created them. 

The Western democracies England, the United States, and, 
to a lesser degree, France- preoccupied with grave problems 
of an emergency nature and limited by the mediocrity of their 
leaders, lamentably confused basic political and ideological 
problems with current military problems, unprepared as they 
were for the political consequences of their wartime military 
alliance with Russia. Small wonder, then, that they did not 
think it worth their while to unmask the weak totalitarian 
who had hurriedly disguised himself to appear acceptable and 
who, in order to be embraced by the democracies, had agreed 
to allow the establishment of bases in the Azores. They were 
indifferent to the fact that they were thus making an anti 
democratic and disloyal move disloyal not only because of 
the difficulties it automatically created for the Portuguese 
democrats who had supported the Allies but also because of 
the outrage it signified to the millions who had perished dur 
ing the Second World War for the cause of liberty. Indeed, 
they went so far in their indifference to the torments of a peo 
ple held under the sway of a dictator that they admitted the 
government of that dictator to NATO! 
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Although Salazar succeeded in frightening the nation with 
the Communist peril, and although economic tyranny and the 
PIDE fed this fear as one feeds a wild beast, the nation soon 
discovered the dictator s hoax. And it turned away from fear 
of the Communist danger, which in truth it felt to be very 
distant if not nonexistent, to imprison itself in a dread of the 
more real and present peril the Salazarist perilthat came 
from the secret police, prison, torture, and unemployment; in 
short, all the threats used by the regime to enfeeble the na 
tion s character. 

By 1952 the Portuguese had long known, from their own 
experience, what Adlai Stevenson, then a candidate for the 
presidency of the United States, proclaimed in one of his 
speeches: "Sinister threats to the rights of individual liberty 
are often found concealed under the patriotic cloak of anti- 
Communism." 

One difficult but necessary step remained for the dictator to 
take in order to defend the democratic-totalitarian mystifica 
tion with which he was winning the compliance of the great 
Western democracies: he would have to consent to elections in 
which an opposition to his regime would be recognized. 

Before 1945 Salazar did not have to conceal his totalitarian 
ism; on the contrary, he proudly proclaimed it. He wore no 
mask when he played his electoral farces, which were as trans 
parent as they were brazen. He simply prohibited all mani 
festations of opposition or discord and appointed at will ninety 
deputies (I was briefly one of them) as one might separate a 
few sheep from the rest of the flock. And he had nothing to 
worry about: the National Assembly, so constituted, functioned 
tamely and under the complete control of the dictator. Like 
a propaganda loud-speaker, it triumphantly announced all of 
his numerous anniversaries and legislative utterances and hal 
lowed with its rubber stamp all his decree-laws. Any deputy 
who was insufficiently adulatory disappeared from the chorus. 
His propagandists even sold, at the doors of churches, printed 
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pictures of him, on the back of which indulgences to the pur 
chaser were promised. 

After the war, however, Salazar was obliged to appear much 
less antidemocratic. He accepted the situation and decided, in 
1946, to hold elections. After all, he could rely on the electoral 
law that he had imposed wholly on his own, as he imposed all 
the laws. He could exercise absolute control over the counting 
of the votes. He could count on the passivity of the nation, 
which had become unaccustomed to thinking and acting freely 
and which, with the breaking up of political opposition, had 
for years been deprived of its fundamental civil liberties, in 
cluding the rights of association and assembly. Through ac 
quisition, bribery, or compulsion, he held the press and radio 
in his hands. What could an opposition do if it was prevented 
from organizing, if it had neither press nor radio, if it was 
virtually defeated in advance by fear? 

Yet not everything went according to Salazar s expectations. 
What the militant opposition could not accomplish in an or 
ganized way, the oppositionist sentiments of the masses 
achieved spontaneously. The people believed, ingenuously, that 
the elections would really be free, as the dictator had prom 
ised, and that the voice of the overwhelming majority of the 
nation would finally be heard. One could then feel the in 
significance, in both number and intelligence, of the one po 
litical party. One month of relative freedom of action and a 
brief relaxation in the control of the press (but not of the 
radio) sufficed to make Salazar hear, like a roar from the whole 
nation, the true sentiments of the people something he had 
never heard before. It was precisely the opposite of what usu 
ally resounded from the gyrations of his personal publicity. 
The whole structure of lies and deceptions began to tremble. 
Behind the facade, now become as transparent as crystal, Sal- 
azar s real accomplishment could be seen in the underfed 
bodies and oppressed souls of the Portuguese people. He would 
not have survived another month of public judgment if he 
had not quickly brought back censorship and the most re 
volting activities of the PIDE, thereby preventing the oppo- 
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sition in every way from competing in the elections. The oppo 
sition was not only forced to keep away from the ballot boxes 
but was relegated to the black zone of silence from which, for 
one month, it had emerged. And so, with everyone forbidden 
to vote except members of the one party, and without im 
partial supervision of the polls or even a counting of votes, 
Salazar won the elections as Hitler had won his famous plebi 
scitesby an overwhelming majority. 

I am one of the personal witnesses to this fraud. I had been 
invited by the Minister of Colonies to become a candidate for 
deputy from Angola as an independent but with my candi 
dacy supported by the state party. As all the candidates of the 
democratic opposition had been eliminated, I could not fail to 
be elected, or, rather, appointed through the mechanism of an 
election. I would consent to no falsifying or other electoral 
frauds, nor would I participate in the party s campaigns of 
unrestrained and hysterical propaganda. Consequently, I was 
elected by the votes of an insignicant minority, less than 20 
per cent of the registered electors. And I received even these 
votes only because I enjoyed some personal popularity in 
Angola and because timid government employees and some 
illiterate Negroes flocked sheeplike to the polls. But this did 
not prevent Salazar from announcing that I had received the 
votes of 90 per cent of the electorate! 

This is the manner in which the first "free" elections of the 
Salazar regime were held, elections consented to by Salazar 
after fitting his new friend-of-the-democracies mask over his 
angular, piously totalitarian face. 

The unforeseen uprising of a large part of the population, 
whom he thought he had conquered or convinced by fifteen 
years of political police, propaganda, censorship, violation of 
the privacy of the mails and of intellectual activities, searches 
of homes, and economic persecution, nearly drove the dictator 
out of his mind. It was then that he began grandly to catego 
rize all manifestations of discontent as "emotional agitation 
against the safety of the State and all thinking adverse to his 
government as "subversive/ In cold blood, he threw himself 
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into the most savage and hypocritical persecutions of his ca 
reer. In the postwar political climate he could no longer haul 
human cargoes off to the Tarrafal concentration camp (on 
Santiago, one of the Cape Verde Islands); therefore he sys 
tematically organized a subtle and most ignoble form of tyr 
anny. The persons most active in the opposition during the 
electoral campaign could readily be identified. They had be 
lieved Salazar s promise of free elections; many thousands had 
signed a petition for liberty. Salazar persecuted them in all the 
ways least accessible to international publicity, thus taking 
his revenge and, at the same time, taking precautions against 
a similar danger in future elections. He thought it absolutely 
necessary to bring about, through acts of terror, the economic 
and moral disintegration at a courageous electorate that had 
so unexpectedly opposed him. There followed, in gloomy suc 
cession, campaigns of fear intended to suppress whatever 
remained of the population s moral courage. The police com 
mitted atrocities, purely arbitrary or legalized by opportune 
decree-lawsone of which instituted life imprisonment, a pun 
ishment expressly forbidden by the Constitution. Repugnant 
forms of pressure were aimed at the status and economic in 
terests of individuals, private organizations, and corporations. 
There was systematic subornation of persons of pliant char 
acter, persecution of everyone who showed discontent or oppo 
sition, destruction of the last bases of the independence of the 
Judiciary by the transfer, retirement, or punishment of upright 
judges, and so on. Salazar did everything possible to reduce to 
a cipher and to the indignity of abject cowardice a population 
which, whenever it was able, showed that it did not support 
him. 

To reinforce the fagade and make it more deceptive, Salazar 
wildly spent large sums of money on propaganda, especially 
for foreign consumption- money that he denied to the neces 
sities of a sick and hungry population. His diplomatic offices 
became mere publicity agencies for him and his system. He 
made international publicity his narcotic. One could soon 
learn, from newspapers, magazines, and other media of pub- 
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licity throughout the world, that writers, well-known figures, 
and influential politicians could have very pleasant free holi 
days in Portugal, in exchange for their public praise of that 
"modest, humble, fatherly genius," the dictator. It became 
equally current knowledge, in scientific and literary circles, 
that in no other country could congresses and conventions be 
held in which the participants would be so well fed and pay 
so little as in Portugal. For many foreigners, thus allured, 
Lisbon has become a kind of European bar complete with 
young ladies, at bargain prices, furnished by the agency of 
propaganda, with Salazar, as a kind of proprietress, paying 
generously for the attentions of the moneyless young men. For 
home consumption, Salazar s propagandists refer to those pur 
chased expressions of affability by foreigners as "echoes of 
Portugal s prestige in other countries" and cite them as proof 
of the limitless admiration that the world feels for Portugal. 
And there are still ingenuous persons in Portugal who be 
lieve that this prestige, although undeserved, is real. They are 
deceived by the censorship, which makes sure that all the ar 
ticles and news items that the propaganda agency pays for 
eign newspapers to print will be reproduced in the Portuguese 
press. The people do not know about the articles in those for 
eign newspapers that cannot be bought, articles that constantly 
ridicule and pity Portugal as an occupied and servile nation. 
As the dissidents and oppositionists were being secretly ap 
prehended by the PIDE and given prison terms of several 
months at least, it became obvious to the Portuguese that they 
could attain a minimum of tranquillity only by a maximum 
of compliance and resignation. And thus was prepared the 
civic and moral climate for future elections that repeated, in 
an aggravated form, the deceptions and barbarisms of the first 
postwar campaign. This mechanism, once set up and perfected, 
functioned with the more and more obvious acquiescence, if 
not approval, of the governments of the great democracies. 
The well-tested and continually improved procedures came to 
work almost mechanically: a suitable electoral law, electoral 
registrations secretly conducted, deafness of the institutions to 
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which one might have recourse, censorship and police more 
active during the thirty-day election campaign than at any 
other time, arbitrary counting of the ballots, mass imprison 
mentsin short, elections thoroughly and inherently rigged. 

After the elections, the PIDE would investigate to determine 
the roles played by various people. There followed the eco 
nomic persecution of persons who had voted in opposition, the 
undermining of accessible consciences, the generous distribu 
tion of positions to zealous collaborators. With the exception 
of those (and they are ever fewer) who stand intransigent 
against every display of force, what individual would have the 
courage to vote against the regime, knowing in advance that 
after the elections he would have to deal with police thugs, 
would lose his job, and would compromise his entire economic 
future? And because these things, although camouflaged, were 
matters of public knowledge, the Salazarian system thereafter 
came constantly under fire, bombarded by unanswerable at 
tacks in secret manifestoes, in writings (published with diffi 
culty) by certain authors, in anonymous anecdotes, and in the 
hopes of the people. 

All violence has a limit and every lie its hour of truth. 
Hunger, companion to the majority of the households in Por 
tugal; illness, widespread in a country where an indigent per 
son is also without health services; injustice, wounding a 
nation whose judicial power is despotically dominated by the 
Executive; the absence of fundamental liberties and contempt 
for the rights of individuals; the miserable standard of living 
of the middle and laboring classes all these lead naturally to 
explosions, which can be avoided only by a peaceful transi 
tion to the normal institutions of a democratic state, a solu 
tion fiercely opposed by Salazar and his oligarchy. 

The opposition to the regime is by no means confined to a 
defeated party. It includes the great mass of Portuguese in all 
the liberal ideological currents: monarchists and republicans, 
unbelievers and the religious, Moors and Christians. The hope 
of these people is continual and need not be in vain. One felt 
this in the presidential candidacy in 1951 of Admiral Quintao 
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Meireles, a man of high integrity, and it was proved with a 
clarity and depth never before observed in the gallant and 
triumphant electoral campaign of General Humberto Delgado 
in 1958. 

Humberto Delgado did not enter politics as the leader of a 
party or of a movement, nor was he bound by commitments 
to this or that faction. Like any other genuine Portuguese, he 
was a liberal eager to fight for the bread and liberty of the 
people and, above all, to avoid the bloody denouement to 
ward which Salazar was driving his regime. As a candidate 
he demanded very little: the civil liberties of a civilized coun 
try, a rise in the economic, moral, and intellectual level of the 
people, a peaceful transition to normal, democratic govern 
ment. In short, he sought only those humane solutions that 
Salazar had most insistently opposed. His purpose was to de 
liver the nation from subjection to a despot and to give it a 
chance to decide its own destiny. Such an opportunity would 
have wounded to the death, I am convinced the Salazarian 
system. It would soon have enabled all the Portuguese, except 
those directly or indirectly nourished by the oligarchy, to wit 
ness the shipwreck of the Salazarian vessel. 

The elections of 1958 were to be the last to which Salazar 
consented.* By an overt abuse of force and by a count of votes 
that reversed the exuberantly manifest decision of the people, 
he was able scandalously to rob the winning candidate and 
to raise the defeated candidate to the presidency. The machine 
was perfectly rigged for the hoax. But this time he could 
not persuade the country that there was any doubt whatever 
about the true result of the election. Humberto Delgado, as 
everyone knew, had won by an overwhelming majority. 

Salazar, the invisible man of ice, had always avoided contact 

* After the last presidential election, which so clearly demonstrated the 
feelings of hostility to the regime on the part of an overwhelming majority 
of the population, Salazar hurriedly convoked the National Assembly and 
proposed an amendment to the Constitution, under which the head of 
State (President) would be elected by the National Assembly and the 
Corporative Chamber together. So long as Salazar is there, the nation will 
have no more elections by direct vote of the people. 
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with the people and apparently maintained perpetual serenity 
in his retreats. But now, for the first time, the nation saw him 
lose his composure and rush madly on television. And then it 
saw him, in his fury, threaten even the Church, which, through 
the religious (but, to him, rebellious) voices of the Bishop of 
Oporto and of numerous priests, had at last shown its opposi 
tion to the dictator s tyranny and to the inhuman methods of 
his regime. To add to his vexation, he had before him the un 
precedented spectacle of multitudes, afraid but no longer par 
alyzed by terror, openly acclaiming the leader of their choice 
and, at the same time, fearing that the PIDE s thugs would 
murder him or throw him in the same dungeons where I had 
lain for six years. 

The people s fear was not unfounded. A hue and cry for 
Humberto Delgado was immediately set in operation by the 
police and by the vilest possible methods. The candidate le 
gally elected by the nation was able to escape arrest and im 
prisonment only by seeking asylum in the Brazilian Embassy. 
There he found an ambassador of pure democratic dignity, a 
zealous guardian of his country s honor, who, resisting all of 
the dictator s pressures and intrigues, saved his life and lib 
erty.* 

This electoral campaign and the theft of General Delgaclo s 
victory revealed beyond all possible doubt the hicleousness of 
the dictatorship. These events struck a blow at Salazar s fraudu 
lently obtained prestige and at the false repute of his regime, 
from which he could never recover. He was able to survive only 
by drastic use of his police powers and by means of the support 
that the great Western democracies continued to give him. But 
Salazar and his regime would remain always subject to the sub 
stantial possibility that the people s yearning for liberty would 
become organized and mobilized, without merely random explo- 

* For the circumstances surrounding the case of General Humberto 
Delgado s asylum in the Brazilian Embassy, see the notable work by the 
ambassador who then represented Brazil in Lisbon: Alvaro Lins, Mission 
in Portugal (Missao em Portugal, Rio de Janeiro, 1960). It is a record of 
diplomatic history of interest to the whole free world. 
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sions of repressed hatred; that the effort would be joined by the 
democratic leaders with a capacity for action; and, finally, that 
the attention of the free world, indifferent or deceived by the 
Salazarian propaganda, would be directed to the drama of 
Portugal. 

The way was now prepared for the opening of hostilities 
between the dictator and the opposition to his regime, an 
opening of hostilities that would take form, two years later, 
with the seizure and occupation of the liner Santa Maria. 

The portrait of Salazar and his regime in this prefatory 
statement would remain incomplete if I did not add the most 
significant of their effects on the nation. In his propaganda, 
delirious like that of all modern dictators, Salazar constantly 
boasts of accomplishments that could be attributed only to a 
statesman of genius. He has done everything possible to cause 
these deeds to be seen through the distorted prism of that 
propaganda. Salazar was the author of a slogan, as old as his 
rise to power: "In politics, what seems to be, is"; and he took 
every precaution to have his accomplishments seem to be what 
they were not, so that they would be found acceptable. 

Against the false deeds that his propagandists exalt to the 
world, let us see, in summary, the more significant elements 
in his real works, the elements that are denied and hidden 
behind the fagade so laboriously exhibited. But let us do him 
the justice of recognizing that, among all the modern dictators, 
he has always been the one who most skillfully perpetrated the 
Great Lie, perhaps because he was always the weakest and least 
courageous of the breed. 

Here, then, are the elements, today completely revealed and 
established, of the real Salazarian achievement: 

I. THE DEGRADATION OF HUMAN CHARACTER 

There has been an abasement of the Portuguese people 
through fear, mental starvation, and a miserably low standard 
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of living; the people have been unable to speak freely since 
Salazar, more than thirty years ago, stopped listening to them; 
and, to show some signs of life, they have taken refuge in the 
cult of the three Fs: Fatima, Football, and Fado. Three 
decades of FIDE, concentration camps, hellish dungeons, 
prior censorship, violation of homes and of correspondence, 
tapping of telephone conversations, fiscal extortion, and po 
litical sham have reduced a simple, gentle, courageous people 
to the moral misery of the pariah peoples of the totalitarian 
countries. In general, all the Portuguese, whether living in 
Portugal or her overseas territories, are afraid afraid of some 
one or something, seen or unseen but always threatening, 
afraid above all of Salazar and his assorted henchmen. Even 
Salazar himself is afraid. He is afraid of Humberto Delgado, 
of me, and of everyone else who, in spite of everything, is not 
afraid of him. From this endemic state of fear, every kind of 
moral cowardice, betrayal of human custom and sentiment, 
and fierce egoism is exuded like miasma from a swamp. Por 
tuguese have been suspicious of one another ever since the 
Salazarian system began to train and place, in every sector of 
Portuguese society, spies and villains capable of making depo 
sitions and accusations that would secure or maintain jobs and 
privileges for themselves, assist themselves in business, or 
simply guarantee their subsistence. People are afraid to main 
tain relations with friends who have met with official disap 
proval; the injured are afraid to complain; prisoners are cowed 
by fear of inquisitorial tortures; the sick are afraid they will 
not be admitted to hospitals if they are suspected of being hos 
tile to Salazar; neighbor fears neighbor; relative fears relative. 
Even the man of dignity, when his honor is offended, is afraid 
to right the wrong lest the offender denounce him as an enemy 
of the regime. People no longer seek excuses for avoiding even 
the slightest responsibilities concerning opinion, duty, or sim 
ple humanity: they just declare openly that they are afraid! 
Fear is a general sickness of the population. It has been in 
culcated by every possible method. It is Salazar 7 s strongest 
weapon. Fear, more than any other popular feeling, is the 
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foundation of his stability. The case of Humberto Delgado 
and, later, Operation DULCINEA breached the ramparts of this 
collective fear and obliged the dictator to mobilize all his 
forces economic, police, and militarythroughout Portu 
guese territory, both in Europe and overseas. 

II. ADMINISTRATIVE CORRUPTION 

The administration is corrupt to the marrow. There are base 
understandings among Salazarist thieves known to and ac 
cused by the entire population and others who consider 
themselves honest because they do not receive direct financial 
compensation for the arrangements they make and the favors 
they perform for the plainly dishonest. All moral principles 
are reducible to money or to lucrative privilegesan inevitable 
consequence of an arbitrary administration, unsupervised and 
protected by censorship. This is an inevitable consequence, 
also, of Salazar s conception of the prestige of authority: who 
ever is in power, even if he be a thief or an idiot, is always 
right and always untouchable. For a long time, most of the 
persons who were robbed thought that Salazar did not know 
about the series of administrative abuses and scandals by 
which the oligarchy was virtually sacking the country, for he 
had risen to power with the repute of an honest man. The 
belief that he did not know what was happening would have 
made him out virtually an idiot, albeit one with a clean repu 
tation. In truth, of course, he was no idiot. Not only did he 
know better than anyone exactly what was happening (I per 
sonally informed him of many cases of robbery in my capacity 
as High Inspector of Overseas Territories) but he also pro 
tected through impunity, and even rewarded, the most cor 
rupt of his followers. A generation of young people in the 
overseas territories, from the ages of twelve to twenty-one, 
grew up listening to me tell about the robberies (which I 
proved and brought to the dictator s attention) committed by 
one of the most notorious colonial ministers who, after more 
than nine years of office, left the ministry, ostentatiously rich. 
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to become Governor of the Colonial Bank. The so-called Cor 
porative Organization, the skeleton of the entire Salazarian 
system, was permitted by the dictator to be transformed into 
an organization of crooks and imbeciles a breeding ground for 
thieves and a revel for idiots. 

In Salazar s Portugal of today, everything is bought and sold 
in stores and in tribunals, in warehouses and in hospitals, 
in factories and at the doors of churches, in commercial offices 
and in government bureaus. Everything, with the same nat 
uralness and freedom from restraint: physical merchandise and 
moral merchandise, automobiles and consciences, cakes of soap 
and personal reputations, typewriters and government func 
tionaries: in Fatima even Heaven is sold! Portuguese office 
holders, who thirty years ago were among the least venal in 
the world, can now be bought ministers, professors, and 
judges included. 

III. THE ARMY 

Though equipped to intervene in a civil war and to serve as 
an additional police force, the Army, through moral debilita 
tion, is virtually useless for national defense. Salazar has made 
the Army into a Praetorian Guard so servile that the dictator 
was able to mobilize it completely in the presidential elections 
in which General Humberto Delgado was sacrificed and, later, 
against the possibility of an internal uprising stimulated by the 
seizure of the Santa Maria. 

Fearing that the force that had placed him in power would 
take power away from him when it understood that he had 
betrayed its trust, Salazar averted the danger by breaking up 
the moral foundations of the country s military institutions, by 
degrading the character of the Army, and by gradually under 
mining the bases of its authority, cohesion, and sense of his 
tory. He began by selecting mediocre men and imposing them 
on the country as outstanding representatives of the Army s 
mental qualities. He surreptitiously abrogated certain privi 
leges and prerogatives that had always existed and transformed 
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the traditional poverty of the military into something close to 
misery. By way of exception, he enriched the high officers who 
were accommodating to him, even permitting them, contrary 
to the law, to add civil offices to their military ones. Promo 
tion of the most servile, transfer of the most worthy and cour 
ageous to the Reserves, and ostracism of the most competent 
completed his work. The post of general was lowered to the 
level of a political reward and a readiness to inform was raised 
to that of a military virtue. Salazar has spies in the armed 
forces just as he has spies in the governmental bureaus, in the 
schools, in the sports clubs, in the hospitals and even in the 
homes. 

With the destruction of the moral supports of military dig 
nity, with the exhaustion of the reserves of moral courage that 
are part of the pure essence of an army, with the appointment 
of lackeys to high rank, Salazar had the kind of army that 
suited him sufficiently armed to frighten the famished popu 
lation and sufficiently famished to be itself afraid. The Army s 
equipment, of little value for national defense but useful 
against the people, has been acquired by Salazar through mem 
bership in NATO and through political agreements with the 
great democracies. 

This Army is obedient to the dictator, but not because of 
military discipline or any other military virtue. On the con 
trary, its obedience is assured by an unmilitary characteristic: 
fear fear of danger, fear of responsibility, fear that its pay will 
be cut off. 

IV. GOVERNMENT 

The Government consists of select mediocrities who, with 
the help of censorship, have taken part in a shameful decline 
in the life of the spirit to a state of profound decadence. 

Salazar cannot stand, as a fellow worker or participant in the 
high offices of government, any man of real mental and moral 
value. In his thirty years in power, most high positions have been 
occupied by fools whom no democratic administration would 
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accept and whom the people ridicule, and by immoral despots 
whom any truly Christian society would expel all, however, 
thoroughly subservient and servile helpers in the deification of 
the dictator. If Salazar were really the superior and intellectually 
enlightened spirit that his mercenary panegyrists claim him to 
be, he would die of shame at the mental and moral stature of 
his chosen collaborators. 

It is therefore not surprising that, with the powerful help of 
censorship and the elimination of worthy men, Salazar has re 
duced the life of the spirit in Portugal to the misery by which 
it is now degraded. Portuguese intellectuals have clearly 
abandoned the regime. Many have been sent time and again 
to the PIDE s prisons. Opposed to the dictator and his regime 
are Portugal s greatest political, artistic, and literary figures. 
One of our most eminent scientists, a man who has never 
gone in for politics and who is not considered to have strong 
political feelings, stated categorically in 1953 at the Interna 
tional Congress of Oto-neuro-ophthalmology: "Portugal is go 
ing through a period of pronounced intellectual stagnation. 
Our literature is in a phase of decadence unparalleled in the 
past. The plastic arts languish in inferior exhibitions and petty 
controversies. The theater is dying. Even our scientific investi 
gations, for lack of originality, are and this is beyond question- 
merely marking time on the road to progress/ 

And an American observer, Edmund Stevens, who was in Por 
tugal in 1952 at the time of the NATO meeting in Lisbon, 
published the following impression in Harper s Magazine:* 

The dictatorship has made a shambles of cultural life by 
wholesale dismissal from schools and universities of teachers 
and professors whose ideas are not attuned to the official 
viewpoint. Many works of leading Portuguese authors, living 
and dead, have been banned by a censorship which combines 
political bigotry with the most priggish kind of Roman dog 
matism. In matters of morals Salazar tries to be more holy 
than the Pope. Two years ago, when Dr. Egas Moniz, the 
noted Portuguese brain specialist, was awarded the Nobel 

* "Portugal Under Salazar/ 205:62-68 (August 1952). 
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Prize, the press was allowed to print only the briefest report 
of the event and the government itself took no official cogni 
zance of this signal honor to one of its citizens. For Dr. 
Moniz has never concealed his antipathy for the dictatorship, 
which has so far banned the publication of his memoirs and 
requires him to submit all his scientific papers and articles to 
the censor. 



V. RELIGION 



Salazar has also sought to confuse and corrupt the religious 
feelings of the predominantly Catholic nation. Let us admit that 
in this area he enjoyed enormous advantages. He came from 
a Catholic party; he was an intimate friend of the head of the 
Church in Portugal; and he later granted the Church impor 
tant material benefits that undoubtedly favored the expansion 
of its spiritual power. And, to be sure, for a long time few 
doubted that he was a convinced and sincere Catholic. Salazar 
managed to maintain this posture for many long years, but it 
was as false as all his other political and spiritual attitudes. 
It permitted him to play Tartuffe better than Tartuffe him 
selfuntil it became clear to even the most unobservant that 
he intended to acquire religious power for political purposes 
and to make the Church an energetic auxiliary of the one po 
litical party. His task was all the easier because the highest 
dignitaries of the Church and most of the priests were sym 
pathetic to him, either for religious reasons or as party en 
thusiastsalthough a few, those closest to the hearts of the 
people, constantly manifested their disapproval of him in 
covert ways. In the forties and early fifties Salazar found him 
self in an ideal position for raising tartuffism to the level of a 
state institution. This was the time when government minis 
ters went on excursions of purely political propaganda, aided 
by the bishops of the dioceses in which they held forth, and 
when Cardinal Cerejeira, a personal friend of the dictator, was 
exhibited as window dressing at major political ceremonies. It 
was the time when the high dignitaries of the Church seemed 
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to forget that most of the persons opposed to the regime and 
most of the dictator s militant political adversaries were also 
Catholics. It was the time when the sinister director of the 
PIDE ? chief of a gang of murderers, invoked the aid of Divine 
Providence as the clergy s heads turned the other way. It was 
the time when the dictator felt so sure of his religious powers 
that, to top everything, in 1954, he used them to obtain an 
ovation in a church the Church of St. Domingos de Lisboa 
where a festival, more political than religious, had been or 
ganized. It was the time when the Portuguese Church raised 
its voice against the Soviet atrocities in Hungary but forgot 
that it owed equally warm compassion to the Portuguese mar 
tyred by the PIDE and those suffering great economic and so 
cial distress. It was the time when the Church was on the side 
of the oligarchy and paid little or no attention to the wretched 
poor. It was the time, finally, when the Bishop of Oporto 
cried in alarm: "The Church in Portugal is losing the confi 
dence of its best people"- a great and tragic reality, which was 
already known to many but which General Delgado s election 
campaign finally brought to the fore. 

The great success attained by Salazar in this profane-religious 
confusion was aided by propaganda that tried to make all who 
opposed him appear to be Communists. But, as was to be 
expected, his success could not permanently maintain two 
lies: Salazar s own tartuffist lie and the lie of the false Cath 
olics who were faithful to the dictator s hypocrisy. 

When the elections of 1958 came, Catholic sentiment in 
the nation was on its guard. At this point Salazar, now in 
danger, tried once more to use the religious powers of which 
he considered himself absolute proprietor. He employed the 
clergy as an army of influential persons to sway the voters and 
he used the churches as rostrums for his meetings. Neverthe 
less, although he obtained the support of a certain number of 
Catholics and shamelessly sent platoons of nuns, like battal 
ions of soldiers, to the polls with them, he no longer had the 
blind obedience of the Catholic population. The Bishop of 
Oporto wrote a letter, of a purely religious nature, indignantly 
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rejecting a solicitation of his help in the elections.* Catholic 
youth, much less sheeplike than the dictator had supposed, 
turned manfully away from him. The Bishop s letter, the de 
sertion of young people, and finally the recalcitrance of the 
majority of the Portuguese hardly to be accused of Commu 
nismattacked the very foundations of the old Salazarian re 
ligious lie and gave the dictator proof that he had deceived 
himself, that he could no longer exercise arbitrary religious 
power.f There was a great hullabaloo about it all. What had 
occurred, in effect, was the inevitable separation of the Church 
with its religious principles from the political chapel presided 
over by the dictator. Salazar was beside himself. Faced with 
this unexpected resistance, he did something that for thirty 
years he had carefully avoided: he showed himself to the 
public without his tartuffist mask and vestments. Amplified 
by radio and television, he exhibited his real character, wrath 
ful and fierce. The whole nation then saw him as it already 
suspected he was anti-Christian, anti-Catholic, a faithful dis 
ciple of Herod and Pilate. He bluntly threatened the Bishop 
and the priests who had refused to collaborate in his electoral 
farces and who had done nothing more than to declare that 
they belonged to their Church, not to the one political party. 
He threatened the Church itself with the force of his 
"power," which he declared to be legitimate. And, in a veiled 
way, he also threatened the Pope, hinting that he might break 
the concordat between the State and the Holy See. 

Among the Catholics the only ones who then remained on 
his side were those who, like himself, were nothing more than 
disciples of Herod and Pilate. The mass of the nation s Cath 
olic population manifested its opposition to the regime. 

VI. SALAZAR AND THE PORTUGUESE COLONIES 

This subject will be dealt with in the following chapter. 

* See Notes, I. 
t See Notes, II. 
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VII. FOOD, HOUSING, HEALTH, AND STANDARD OF LIVING OF THE 
PORTUGUESE PEOPLE 

There is nothing more harrowing and this alone would 
justify mass rebellion than the misery of more than 80 per 
cent of the Portuguese population in these vital areas of their 
existence as human beings. I shall confine myself to numbers 
and facts which the dictator s propaganda carefully conceals 
behind a dense smoke screen, keeping beyond public reach the 
uncontradictable statistics and the reports that contain them. 
After more than thirty years of Salazarian government and 
administration, and with territories and potential economic 
resources in Europe, Africa, and Asia, Portugal has declined to 
one of the lowest levels in Europe with an average daily diet 
per capita of 2,400 calories one that, moreover, is miserably 
poor in fats and proteins. 

In 1927-36, the first decade of Salazarian government, the 
daily diet per capita was 2,534 calories. In the following dec 
ade, 1937-46, this number declined to 2,400 and would have 
been even lower had it not been for the 195 calories contrib 
uted by wine. Animal proteins, which amounted to 19 grams 
per individual per day in the first decade, went down to 16 in 
the second; vegetable proteins declined from 48 grams to 44; 
fats, from 59 to 56; carbohydrates, from 384 to 365. These fig 
ures are averages. One can therefore imagine the distress and 
misery in which the most poorly fed part of the population 
must live. Among the nations of the world, Portugal has to be 
classified as economically underdeveloped and backward, like 
the countries of North Africa and the Far East. And this, after 
a quarter century of Salazarian rule and despite the fact that 
the country, although it collaborated with Germany, remained 
officially neutral and thus escaped the horrors of the war. 

In the principal industries of Portugal, the net distribution 
of capital to labor is 39 per cent, while in the most avowedly 
capitalistic foreign countries labor receives between 60 and 70 
per cent. 
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At the end of more than thirty years of arbitrary govern 
ment, Salazar still thinks, or seems to think, that his PIDE, 
his censorship, and his propaganda provide adequate nourish 
ment to the underfed and that his slogans and propagandistic 
tricks can replace the bread that the people lack. 

Despite the world s progress in preventive medicine and 
therapy, the number of persons in Portugal suffering from 
tuberculosis has risen so greatly that it has established a Eu 
ropean record. The rate of increase exceeds the curative pos 
sibilities of antibiotics and the nation s clinical resources. The 
therapeutic campaign, although reducing the number of 
deaths, has not succeeded in preventing an increase in the 
number of sick persons, and certainly will not succeed in do 
ing so until the terrible nutritive conditions under which the 
people suffer are changed. Some hospitals have been built, al 
though much more slowly than stadiums and luxury buildings. 
But these hospitals, magnificent as works of propaganda, have 
fallen to the level of industrial establishments where the State 
traffics in illness as it traffics elsewhere in education and 
justice. At present, in Portugal, illness is a business run for 
the State and for the oligarchy created by the regime. In this 
country of the sick, only a person who has money and can con 
tribute to the prosperity of this business is readily admitted to 
a hospital. 

Salazar has organized a lucrative business which, in ad 
dition to its propaganda value, is one of the State s strongest 
financial supports. It is the business of social service. The in 
come from this business has been serving as a basis for credit 
financing by the State. The beneficiaries are, almost exclu 
sively, a multitude of functionaries belonging to the oligarchy. 
They are set up and paid in princely style. Everything that is 
known about the irregularities and defalcations in this business 
was published during the last election campaign from docu 
ments which, until then, had been carefully filed away. 

I am reporting only a few facts and figures that are especially 
indicative of the true social picture, for a full treatment of this 
subject would fill hundreds of pages. And I report them with 
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the authority and knowledge of one who for fifteen years was 

a High Inspector in the Salazar Administration. 

VIII. EDUCATION 

With regard to education, Salazar began with prejudices and 
needs related to his fagade, but he had no basic idea and no 
social goal. Accordingly, he set up a mental and organizational 
imbroglio with no human sense or direction and no connec 
tion with Portuguese social and economic problems, which 
depend upon education for their ultimate solution. It was an 
imbroglio more or less imbued with ideas already obsolete in 
other countries and with defects fairly well established at 
home. To Salazar, the existence of the mechanism itself was 
the important thing. It is like the famous sausage machine: 
children go in at one end and men holding diplomas come 
out at the other spineless men for the Salazarist flock. 

As part of his fagade-building, Salazar changed the name of 
the Ministry of Public Instruction to the Ministry of National 
Education. To anyone who believed Salazar s creed that "in 
politics, what seems to be, is," the change signified a profound 
reform. Later on, by means established in the new ministry, 
Salazar actually made some reforms of a strictly Salazarian 
sort and surrounded, as usual, by deception. He dismissed the 
best teachers from both the secondary schools and the uni 
versities, for they did not merit his political confidence. He 
placed PIDE informers in the schools; indeed, he established 
betrayal and informing as juvenile virtues. And while he was 
doing these things he was also constructing school buildings 
that would provide an attractive fagade, however faulty they 
might be by pedagogical criteria. It was doubtless an ideal sys 
tem for the production of sheeplike young people, incapable 
of interest in the development of ideas or in the movements 
that youths everywhere in the world are organizing for the 
defense of their rights as men. 

Fortunately, the young people of Portugal, after their en 
lightenment by the election campaign of 1958, do not seem 
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inclined to let themselves be "manufactured" by the Salazarian 
machine. Despite the handicaps imposed by their vulner 
ability to the PIDE and to informers, they are trying to escape 
from the regime s educational mechanism as I escaped from 
its jails. 

IX. JUSTICE AND THE JUDICIAL POWER 

Human justice is becoming more and more a form of ven 
geance exercised by the interests that dominate society rather 
than by society itself. Nevertheless, a country without an 
independent judiciary, especially if the country is ruled by an 
unscrupulous tyrant, is virtually dissolved as a civilized nation. 

That is what Salazar has made of my country: a nation 
without an independent judiciary. 

Here we are dealing, not with just another of the state busi 
nesses, but with the most monstrous business one with over 
tones both financial and political of the Salazarian regime. 

Treating it as a business, Salazar made civil and criminal 
justice so expensive that only the rich could buy it. They, too, 
found it an excellent business when their opponents at law 
were poor or at least less wealthy than they. Judicial protection 
for the poor is another of the regime s mystifications; it is 
virtually nonexistent. 

As the International Association of Jurists has frequently 
recognized, Salazar has turned the judicial branch of the 
Government into the basest instrument of his despotism. He 
has done this by reducing it to dependence on the Executive 
and on the PIDE, by keeping in economic misery those judges 
who are not associated with the one political party, and by an 
appalling, systematic choice of mediocre and unfit individuals 
for appointment to the bench. (In 1952 I was tried before a 
judge who was under indictment for common crimes before 
other tribunals, but who was a devoted Salazarist.) Salazar has 
perverted the character of the weakest and most cowardly of 
the judges, he has accustomed to corruption the indifferent 
ones, he has protected the dishonesty of the dishonest ones, 
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he has transformed common justice into a thing of barter and 
political justice into an instrument for tyrants. And thus he 
has effectively dissolved the principal power on which the 
morality of society throughout the world depends. 

The judicial power in Portugal is a swamp, a quagmire. 

Political crimes, in Portugal, include a wide variety of things, 
from a strike to any manifestation whatever of anti-Salazar 
thought, with penalties up to life imprisonment, which is un 
constitutional. Against these crimes with laws, without laws, 
and contrary to the laws Salazar has organized a sort of con 
cubinage of the PIDE with the courts, in which the police and 
the judges play complementary roles. A more or less similar 
partnership has functioned in other dictatorships, both Com 
munist and Fascist, and can be observed at present in Cuba. 

It is probably unnecessary to play additional notes in the 
interminable symphony of the tyrant and his regime, at least 
in a preface intended mainly to help the reader understand 
the Portuguese rebellion that began with the seizure and oc 
cupation of the Santa Maria. 



MY RELATIONSHIP TO 
THE REGIME 



LET us SEE the role I played and the action I took, in and 
against the Salazar regime, up to the time when Operation 
DULCINEA was conceived, studied, and organizedthe operation 
that was to be realized with the capture of the Portuguese 
luxury liner Santa Maria. 

I suppose that to write autobiography, even in the form of 
memoirs, is always difficult. It is especially so for men who, 
like myself, never sought or had much taste for comfortable 
niches in life or in history and who are not dazzled by the 
prospect of an easy fame. In the period in which we live, fame 
results much more often from the sensationalism of publicity 
than from a person s real worth. I consider myself too ordinary 
a man and have too little interest in the glory of reputation to 
feel at ease in the task of publicizing my acts and thoughts in 
order to clarify a matter in which circumstances allotted me a 
dominant role. The gallery crowds that observe and judge us 
in life, with their superficial judgment, want us to play certain 
parts, which may be anything from an angel to the Devil, and 
we are under strong pressure to play those parts, however dif 
ferent they are from our real selves. I have nevertheless re 
mained, perhaps obstinately, more faithful to myself than to 
the various characters that people wanted me to be. I am 
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simply not so close to the angels as my supporters think me, 
nor so close to the Devil as those who feel antipathy for me 
seem to believe. It has always been very hard, perhaps impos 
sible, for me to play a role other than myself. Accordingly, the 
dramatic in my life has always resulted pretty much from the 
fact that I am a poor actor who can only play roles that corre 
spond to his real personality. 

The persons who know me most intimately all agree that I 
have a polyhedral personality, doubtless because of my varied 
activities. I have been a writer, a student of African problems 
and an African explorer, a sportsman, a playwright, an amateur 
naturalist and big-game hunter, a politician and high govern 
ment official in the overseas territories, but in all of these 
facets my essential personality has remained unchanged. In 
any case, polyhedral or not, I am convinced that this variety 
has made me the sort of person I am and that I owe to it, 
more than to book learning or to academic studies, the back 
bone of my education. 

I was born in the twilight of romanticism, the final years of 
an era which we would later remember as the "Belle Epoque." 
It really was a beautiful time for a small part of the white race, 
who were blessed with lofty spiritual and intellectual values, 
and who arbitrarily enjoyed the privileges of a hegemony over 
mankind that seemed unconquerable and untransferable. At 
this time there was an equilibrium, seemingly stable but really 
unbalanced, between man s visceral materialism, corruptive of 
all ethical qualities, and his spirituality which, even in its false 
and conventional elements, contained and disciplined the 
forces of materialism. Later, this materialism was to unleash 
all its strength and plunge headlong into the world revolution 
we are now watching, uncertain of the outcome. 

I was born of middle-class parents of small means, a poor 
branch of a rich family, whose blood was red, not blue. This 
poverty followed me through all the events and temptations 
of the following years, less as an inexorable fate than as a spe 
cial vocation. Throughout my life, which has been filled with 
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struggle and excitement, with hardly a pause for a holiday, I 
never made much effort to attain wealth, nor did I feel very 
unhappy with the poverty that was my constant companion. 
Today there is nothing that would make me believe that I 
would have been happier if, instead of following my chosen 
way of life, I had sought and obtained material fortune. 

After the death of my father I was brought up by my admi 
rable mother, whose life was devoted solely to the glory of 
being a mother, and by my paternal grandfather, a man of 
mens sana in corpore sano, whose main concern was to make 
me, his first grandson, physically and morally strong and free 
from cowardice. He went about this task joyfully, using ex 
ample rather than rhetoric or principle. I remember that, when 
I was five or six years old, if I had hurt myself or my feelings 
had been wounded and I was about to cry, he would not caress 
me, as my mother did. Without a gesture but with an un 
usually serious expression, he would say to me: "A man 
doesn t cry!" And I wouldn t cry, for I wanted to please him. 

My childhood was spent in the final years of romanticism. 
Hardly had I become a man, an adult, than with the suicide 
of romanticism in 1914 the twentieth century really began, 
fourteen years late, and the "Belle Epoque" was succeeded by 
one that was far from beautiful. 

Of this childhood spent in poverty and in the constant pres 
ence of difficulties, the only matters of special biographical in 
terest that I remember are certain incipient tendencies of 
character or psychological traits. For example, I loved to study 
not organized textbook assignments but random study of all 
the sciences, arts, and letters that could best satisfy my 
curiosity. I loved sports, not for the sake of competition but 
for the help they gave me in overcoming my physical inade 
quacies. For better or worse, I took part in every sport and 
read all the great philosophers. I was a nonconformist and, at 
times, a rebel. I rebelled against persons in authority who tried 
to interfere with my moral, physical, and intellectual develop 
ment, unless they were persons whom I considered worthy of 
respect. I was always correct and manageable with excellent 
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teachers, no matter how strict they were; but I was worse than 
intractable with teachers who put no devotion into their work, 
even if their personalities were agreeable. I ran away from 
some schools and was expelled, for want of discipline, from 
many others all of which, however, did not impede the prog 
ress of my studies. My mother was in a continual state of 
alarm during the school terms, but often congratulated me 
after the final examinations. I already loved to write and, 
naturally, wrote much that I tore up and forgot, I was in my 
second year at the university when my first play was produced 
a very bad, in fact horrible, play of which, however, I have 
tender memories. 

At the age of eighteen, when I entered the university, one 
year prior to the First World War, I had exemplary health 
and an iron constitution. I felt no special vocation for any 
specific career, and all kinds of activities attracted me. I could 
not understand I looked, indeed, with a certain disdain upon 
my fellow students who desired and worked to be only 
doctors, lawyers, engineers, teachers, merchants, or even just 
rich a single function for an entire lifetime! 

Then poverty, like an impetuous torrent too strong for my 
youthful powers of resistance, impelled me. Not knowing 
which career or way of life to choose, attracted a little by every 
alternative that involved action, I was forced to decide in 
favor of a military career, not because I had any special love 
or enthusiasm for it but because it was the career that would 
most quickly give me economic independence. It was all the 
more necessary in view of our small family income which had 
to take care of a brother one year younger than I, and a sister, 
who was five years younger. 

When I entered the Military School, the First World War 
had already exploded upon the world and Portugal had ten 
years to go before being taken over by the dictatorship. The 
dominant psychological traits of my childhood were still with 
me and were, in fact, more clearly defined: the same love of 
study, which gave me high grades in the Military School and 
put me among the first in my class; the same enjoyment of 
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physical exercise; the same rebelliousness against persons in 
authority who lack moral authority; a great many penalties; 
and even a threat of expulsion for breaches of discipline. I 
was, however, much less undisciplined than might have ap 
peared, for I proved perfectly adaptable to the rigors of obe 
dience when command was exercised with moral authority. 
The man then in charge of student discipline was an officer, 
unpleasant personally, whom the students hated because of 
his severity. I, too, disliked him. But I never felt impelled to 
rebel against him; I respected him, and I had no difficulty 
obeying him. And this is why: despite his unattractive char 
acteristics, he never demanded of us, in toughness and disci 
pline, more than he demanded of himself. He was harsh and 
strict with us just as he was with himself. It was from him that 
I learned that no one has true and legitimate authority over 
anyone else unless he begins by exercising this authority over 
himself. I still feel grateful to this man, whom I did not like, 
for the lessons on authority that he gave me. 

It was becoming clear to me, however, that I could not be 
merely a military man and that I could hardly adapt myself 
to a career in which, as a rule, matters of form were more im 
portant than matters of substance. When I left the Military 
School I had no love for the profession and was inclined to 
get out of it as soon as circumstances permitted; I was even 
disenchanted with certain aspects of it that had previously 
attracted me. When war lost the old limitations imposed by 
morality and gallantry, it also lost much of its romantic beauty 
and gained in inhumanity what it lost in romanticism. I 
hated the lackluster duties of the garrison; I was fatigued by 
the bureaucratic and anachronistic rituals which seemed to me 
lifeless and parasitical. I felt myself torn between an anti- 
militarism that was more temperamental than doctrinal, and a 
militarism to which I could not adapt. I loved an active, vi 
brant life; and in the Army I was forced to engage in activities 
which were hardly sympathetic to me and whose ridiculous 
aspects impressed me more than their usefulness. 

Thus, while performing my military duties as best I could, 
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I sought other forms of activity in literature, in sports, and 
even in politics, which was then invading and undermining the 
military institutions. In this proliferation of activities I was 
playwright and novelist, essayist and journalist; I attended 
and got high grades in a course in physical education at the 
Joinville School in France; I studied political science and nat 
ural history. One might say that I took many advanced 
courses in the school of life that poverty would not permit me 
to take in academic institutions. This dispersion of my efforts 
was counterbalanced by the lesson, learned from the officer 
in the Military School, not to demand of others more than I 
demanded of myself; by faithfulness to the elementary duties 
of a man in the society of his fellows; by a certain devotion I 
have always felt to the humble and unprotected; and, above 
all, by my independence of spirit- or, let us say, my inability 
to yield to ideas or procedures with which I did not agree. I 
loved men for what was human about them and animals for 
what was natural in them. But I had insufficient confidence in 
men in general much less than I had in animals to be will 
ing to surrender unconditionally to their ways and tendencies, 
which conform much more to half-confessed interests than to 
well-understood ideas. 

This variety of effort and activity shaped me when I was 
young, but Africa, later on, would actually determine my fate. 
There, my experience, the education and the values it gave me, 
would find a focal point. From then on, without ceasing to be 
the writer who felt the necessity (even more than the pleas 
ure) of being one, without ceasing to be the practical student 
that I was by my very nature, without ceasing to expend my 
self physically when I felt like it, without abandoning any of 
my tendencies and devotions, I became, above all, an African 
at heart or, more precisely, a Portuguese-African, for my pa 
triotic sentiments were actually increased by my affection for 
Africa. There the writer wrote his least bad books: Other 
Lands, Other Peoples and An African Journey (books of the 
traveler and explorer); Of the Life and Death of Animals, 
Hunting in the Portuguese Empire, and Tales of Wild Ani- 
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mals (books of the amateur naturalist and the hunter); Lands 
of the Magic Spell, The Golden Fleece, and Sun in the 
Tropics (books of the novelist); For Angola and The 
Portuguese Overseas Empire (books of the government offi 
cial); Skin (the book of the Euro-African); etc.* The man at 
tracted by physical exercise found, in his travels on foot to 
study and explore unknown lands, the most noble of activities. 
The humanist found in Africa every opportunity to exercise 
his interests. In Africa the man of politics found a chance to 
throw himself into the struggle, never since abandoned, for the 
liberation of his country. In Africa I was, in the combination 
of my activities, what perhaps no other citizen of Portugal 
has ever been: deported politician, soldier, traveler and ex 
plorer of unknown lands, hunter, amateur naturalist, deputy 
for Angola in the National Assembly, amateur ethnologist, 
writer, Governor, and High Inspector of Administration. 

I shall probably end as I began: poor, liberal, independent 
of prefabricated formulas, dependent on my affection for hu 
manity and on my aversion to all forms of tyranny. 

As an officer in the armed forces, still very young and polit 
ically inexperienced, I was one of the men in the revolution 
ary movement of May 28, 1926, which began much less as a 
military movement than as a rebellion of the minority parties 
against the government party, which was accused of exercising 
a constitutional dictatorship. Subsequently I was also among the 
many who, influenced by the financial dictator s success and 
by the allure of the astounding falsehood that always consti 
tuted his personality and pseudo-philosophy, believed in the 
Man of Providence. My belief was sincere. I felt at the time 
that I was incompatible with the government leaders and with 
the oligarchy that was being organized and was getting ready 

* The Portuguese titles of the author s books are as follows: Outras 
Terras Outras Gentes; Ronda de Africa; Da Vida e da Morte dos Bichos; 
A Caga no Imperio Portuguds; Romances dos Bichos do Mato; Terras do 
Fetigo; O Velo d Oiro; O Sol dos Tropicos; Por Angola; Imperio Ultra- 
marino Portugues; Pele. 
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to devour the country. I believed then that Salazar was free 
from the offensiveness of the early tyrants. I believed that he 
would run things in such a way as to provide sound, clean 
government, eliminating the outrages with which the early 
government leaders betrayed the objectives of the movement 
of May 28, 1926. 

My work in Africa and my greatly varied activities removed 
me for years from an active political life and from direct ob 
servation of current political developments. My work and stud 
ies absorbed me to such an extent that when in 1935 I was 
"elected" to a four-year term as deputy in the National As 
sembly, I resigned this office after a few months in order to 
devote myself more completely to colonial questions and prob 
lems. It was during this period of inattention to politics in 
Portugal that I became Governor of a part of Angola, Director 
of Colonial Fairs and Expositions, Director of the National 
Radio, and, finally, High Inspector of Colonial Administra 
tion, an office devoted especially to the study and control of 
matters relating to the native population. During the same 
period the oligarchy was established; the political police, then 
without representation in the territories, were having a grand 
time in the home country and, without trial, were sending 
human cargoes to Cape Verde; censorship was forcibly in ef 
fect; propaganda was delirious and there was the Second 
World War, with the regime neutral on the side of the Axis. 
With these developments the Salazarian system flourished. Al 
though I was then greatly absorbed by other matters, these 
facts did not go unperceived by me. They did not provoke a 
more intense reaction in me only because of the war, and be 
cause, although I was already discontent with Salazar, I found 
it natural to believe that he, in his so-called isolation, was 
more the officially responsible victim of the system than its 
author. Nevertheless, my personal opinions, known especially 
through the press, were clearly in opposition to the Govern 
ment and the principal figures in the oligarchy. The only 
reason I was not dismissed from office was that people in govern 
ment circles thought (erroneously) that I could depend on the 
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support of the dictator. The most striking fact of this period 
was that I was wholly out of favor with each of the successive 
Ministers of Overseas Territories and yet I continued in my 
office of High Inspector. 

By the time the war ended, I had almost completed my 
study of the problems of the native populations in Angola and 
Mozambique, with conclusions condemnatory of the re 
gime. Salazar and the Government must have known what was 
going on in the colonies, for the facts were set forth in my 
reports (required by law to be confidential). It was also hard 
for me to believe that Salazar did not know exactly what was 
happening in Portugal itself despite his failure to remedy the 
situation there, for although he knew the monstrous things 
being perpetrated in the territories he did nothing to stop 
them and even seemed to encourage them. For all practical 
purposes, my active opposition to the regime and my total 
disbelief in the false personality of the unscrupulous man I 
had trusted date from this period. I lacked only an appropriate 
occasion to declare my opposition. Such an occasion came 
sooner than I expected. 

Until that time, I had gone directly and actively into poli 
tics only under special circumstances. A man like myself, who 
values his independence, does not find politics very attractive. 
As a rule, I reacted spontaneously to specific instances of the 
meanness of politics by turning away and isolating myself in 
my favorite activities. I loved my country and the common 
man too much to adapt myself to the discipline of a political 
faction whose party loyalty often exceeded its patriotism or 
sense of humanity. It is not that I deny the legitimacy of polit 
ical parties or their value in the democratic structure of a 
nation; I am aware that men of certain psychological types 
are more useful when subject to the discipline and ideas of a 
party. It is simply that I have neither the merits nor the de 
fects of such men. I readily accept the fact that the course of 
a nation "should be determined by the will of the majority and 
I gladly submit to that will. But, as an individual, I want to 
have the right to agree publicly with what seems good to me 
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and to disagree with what seems bad, especially if I think it 
offends the rights and interests of the common man. Exactly 
at the moment, however, when I found myself absolutely op 
posed not only to the regime, with which I had disagreed from 
the beginning, but also to the dictator, whose true personality 
and intentions had been directly revealed to me the moment 
when I would perhaps have turned my back on politics a cir 
cumstance arose that was to throw me right into the center of 
politics. It involved the sacrifice of all the other sides of the 
polyhedron, but it also involved my decision to fulfill a sacred 
mission at the side of all my fellow countrymen, the majority 
of whom opposed the atrocities of the regime and of its leader. 
I believe that it made no change in my essential character, but 
it was certainly a turning point in my life. 

This was the circumstance: in Angola, where I was then 
completing my study of the problems of the people as well as 
a general administrative check-up that left no doubt whatever 
in my mind about the state of corruption to which the regime 
had brought the overseas territories, the Minister of Colonies, 
then visiting in Angola, invited me to run for election as 
deputy representing the colony. We were about to hold the 
unforgettable parliamentary elections of 1946. The dictator, 
forced to construct a pro-democratic fagade in order to save 
the regime without harming his dictatorial powers, had agreed 
to "free" elections and to the participation of opposition can 
didates. The Government knew my attitude toward the regime 
and in seeking my candidacy it was employing a device, really 
a form of bribery, which it had used often and, as a rule, suc 
cessfully. By this means it expected at least to neutralize me 
and possibly to draw me within the discipline and the inter 
play of oligarchic interests of the only political party. Never 
theless I was surprised, especially in view of my position of 
frank hostility to the party and the oligarchy. The conditions 
I imposed were so promptly accepted and seemed so incon 
sistent with the spirit of the regime that doubts arose in my 
rnind: maybe the dictator was sincere in his about-face, maybe 
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he was really going to establish legitimacy of power in the 
country. I insisted upon running as an independent candidate. 
I would promise only to fulfill my mandate faithfully, with all 
the freedom necessary to this end: I would not have to partici 
pate in the regime s propaganda campaigns and I would op 
pose all efforts at electoral fraud. A few days later, Salazar, 
upset by the attacks made on him under the relative freedom 
he had granted, withdrew that freedom. He completely de 
prived the opposition of a chance to compete in the elections, 
which were therefore carried out in the usual Salazarian way. 
Despite the conditions I had imposed, the party sponsored me 
and I was elected (or, more precisely, appointed] deputy from 
Angola by the insignificant number of regular party voters that 
the party had managed to bring to the polls. I was going into 
active politics, something I had done before only reluctantly 
and under special circumstances. It was the beginning of a 
campaign that would lead to a mission on which I was to 
stake the final years of my life. 

It was a political sin to doubt the infallibility of the tyrant, 
a sin as serious as the failure to recognize his untouchability. 
But the dictator and his clique were in for a surprise. Free of 
my duties as High Inspector and utilizing my rights as deputy, 
I set out to fulfill my mandate. Accordingly, I sought to bring 
to the knowledge of the National Assembly and of the coun 
try, and to expose to open discussion, the problems and ques 
tions concerning the overseas territories. As I saw it, the honor, 
prestige, dignity, and moral and material interests of a nation 
eight centuries old, a nation that had given "new worlds to 
the world" and that Salazar treated as a juvenile delinquent, 
depended on the solution of those problems. At the same time, 
my entry into the National Assembly and my association there 
with the most loyal representatives of the only party and with 
the unpleasant little game they played there, would enable me 
to obtain firsthand knowledge of the entire mechanism of the 
regime. 

As anyone could have foreseen, my decision to fulfill my 
mandate faithfully soon took on the significance of a declared 
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opposition. And I was not at all surprised to feel that, of the 

120 deputies that we were, 119 had declared war on me. 

The mass of people in opposition to the regime watched 
with manifest sympathy my efforts in this unequal combat, in 
which they expected me to be devoured. The militant politi 
cians in the opposition watched my actions sympathetically 
but, because they did not know me well, had some reservations 
about the person who was acting. I except, of course, a few 
close friends in the opposition who, knowing me better, sup 
ported me without hesitation. 

Jacta aha fuit. 

The documentation of my action as deputy for Angola in 
the National Assembly may be found in the book that I pub 
lished at the end of my four years in office, For Angola: Four 
Years of Parliamentary Activity 1946-49,* in which I tried to 
show my constituents that I had, in truth, faithfully fulfilled 
my mandate. 

In 1947 I delivered a report at a clandestine session of the 
Assembly on the question of the native peoples of the African 
colonies, and I followed this in 1948 with an interpellation to 
the Government. Both were vigorous attacks against the re 
gime, attacks for which I was to pay with long years of martyr 
dom. 

Because world opinion has been awakened by the seizure of 
the Santa Maria, there may be some interest in the publica 
tion here of the more significant passages from the report. 
They will help the reader to judge the legitimacy of that act 
of rebellion. 

These are the passages: 
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REPORT ON NATIVE PROBLEMS IN THE 
PORTUGUESE COLONIES 

I. THE DEMOGRAPHIC HEMORRHAGE OF THE PORTUGUESE 
COLONIES IN AFRICA 

For many years there has been a stream of emigration from 
the Portuguese colonies on the continent of Africa (Guinea, 
Angola, and Mozambique) to neighboring colonies. The le 
gally authorized emigration of 100,000 of the best of the natives 
to the Union of South Africa constitutes, of course, an impor 
tant population loss. But it is the clandestine emigration that 
is depleting, in an even faster rhythm, the populations of those 
colonies. In Angola it is in large part responsible for the ex 
tremely serious state of demographic anemia in which the 
colony finds itself. The elderly, the women, the children, the 
feeble, remain behind. The continual absence of the strongest 
individuals and the permanent settlement of an ever-increasing 
number of them in foreign colonies, as well as the remaining 
behind of the weakest, not only disorganizes and debilitates 
the native families but also creates very bad conditions affect 
ing the birth rate. 

The number of natives who return, generally after an ab 
sence of more than a year, becomes smaller and smaller. The 
few who do return have a more destructive effect than their 
continued absence would have, for they are propagandists for 
emigration among those who have not yet gone. They come 
back, generally for only a short time, full of trinkets and tall 
stories. In addition to these powerful stimuli, which animate 
the nomadic spirit of some of the tribes, they bear information 
about the substantial difference in standards of living between 
the natives in the Portuguese colonies and those in neighboring 
colonies. 

Some areas are on the way to rapid and complete depopu- 
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lation. Such areas are (i) a zone of more than one hundred 
kilometers in depth along almost the full extent of the inland 
boundaries of Angola; (2) a zone more than one hundred kilo 
meters deep along the boundary of Mozambique and north of 
the Save River; and (3) large sections along the frontier of 
Portuguese Guinea. The area south of the Save, in Mozam 
bique, has the desolate aspect of the African lands from which 
the population has already fled. In the interior regions of these 
colonies, at enormous distances from the frontiers, streams of 
clandestine emigration are being formed with alarming inten 
sity. Observation of the native population confirms the harsh 
figures, which in turn make more precise the conclusions based 
on observation: as one gets closer to the borders, able-bodied 
men disappear. One sees only the pitiful, the old, the sick, and 
women and children. One constantly sees regions that were 
once densely populated but now have only miserable scraps 
of population. Some areas have been completely abandoned. 
It is unnecessary to emphasize the political significance of 
this phenomenon, common to all three Portuguese colonies on 
the African continent. Portugal, formerly a breeder of peoples, 
is now faced with a situation in which ( the populations of the 
colonies flee en masse, abandoning their homes, deserting their 
native lands. I figure the number of natives lost to Portugal in 
the last ten years through emigration to be one million, and 
the total number now absent from Angola and Mozambique 
to be about two million. The annual loss exceeds one hundred 
thousand and is tending to increase. 

II. THE PHYSICAL DECADENCE OF THE PEOPLE 

Population losses are caused by the physical incapacity and 
decadence of the people, lack of medical care, undernourish 
ment, a declining birth rate, infant mortality, and disabilities 
and deaths resulting from work. The physical decadence of 
the native population in Angola and Mozambique is obvi 
ous to any observer. 
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The evils causing the decadence are consequences of the 
course of political and administrative action during the past 
years. In addition to these evils, the mass dislocation of 
workers and the working conditions that have been established, 
not only in self-employment but also, and especially, in forced 
labor for others, have brought these colonies to a state of 
frightful demographic impoverishment. The clearest manifes 
tation of this impoverishment is seen in the continually falling 
birth rate, in the horribly high infant mortality, in the ever 
growing number of sick persons and invalids, and in the high 
death rate resulting from various causes, prominent among 
which are the working conditions and the labor recruitment 
methods. 

These matters are not made clear in the statistics and other 
information put out by the Government. Only fumigated 
traces of these facts, which neither cry out nor really show the 
misery, can be found there. One must go and see things for 
oneself. Observers should be encouraged to study them exten 
sively and profoundly at firsthand, rather than being con 
demned to the exile of official functions as if they had made 
nuisances of themselves. The phenomena must be studied in 
the midst of the people themselves. One must traverse thou 
sands of kilometers through country where, as a rule, travelers 
do not go. One must get to know the natives, listen to them, 
try to understand them. One must talk with the officials ift 
the interior and learn directly from them the things they are 
generally afraid to report. One must listen to the most able o f 
the missionaries; they will say things that they will not put in 
writing for the lay authorities to read. And then one will know, 
with horrible clarity, the most heart-rending forms of the evils: 
the weeping of women because their men have gone away; the 
old people comparing these violent times with the past; the 
sight of invalids; the more sensationally macabre revelations 
in short, all the visible and audible reality of a declining birth 
rate, of a wildly increasing infant mortality, of stark poverty, 
of sickness. 
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III. LACK OF HEALTH SERVICES 

During the past few years the health services have achieved 
some expansion, development, and practical results in the 
urban communities (although even there they are still enor 
mously deficient), but they fail utterly to perform their func 
tion for the natives. There is considerable distance between 
the pronouncement of legal precepts and their fulfillment in 
action. There are far too few doctors and they continue to 
shun the interior and to concentrate in the cities and more 
important towns. The hospitals continue to lack the most ele 
mentary facilities, and many places that are strategic points 
for health services continue to have no hospitals. Many more 
doctors and competent assistants are needed. There is and has 
always been an unsatisfied need for mobility in the health 
services. Co-ordination between the administration and the 
health services is inadequate. Prenatal care, child care, health 
protection for workers, the campaigns against malaria, sleeping 
sickness, and the other highly debilitating native diseases: all 
these exist in name only. A vicious bureaucratic network and 
an unrestrained contest of personal interests complicate and 
paralyze everything, reducing it all to a mere fagade. And the 
most grievous fact is that this is not perceived by those who 
judge the health services on the basis of what they see on 
visits to hospitals in urban centers. When important visitors 
are coming, a rush job of cleaning is done, fresh linen is put 
on the beds, and everything is arranged to deceive them. I 
maintain that the health service to the natives in Angola, 
Mozambique, and Guinea (where, however, it is somewhat less 
bad)- both that for which the Government is directly respon 
sible and that for which it relies on private enterprise is 
virtually nonexistent. The exceptions are rare, isolated, and de 
ceptive. So far as the official health service is concerned, in all 
my travels through two hundred thousand kilometers of the in 
terior I never found anything worthy of respect or admiration 
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except some rare, special cases of professional skill and dedica 
tion on the part of a few technicians. 

Thus, the causes of physical decadence and demographic 
impoverishment discussed in this section afflict the people 
tragically and act as brutal agents of destruction. We are 
undergoing the ravages of a fire without water, pumps, or fire~ 
men to fight it or, rather, without water available for use, 
without pumps that function, and without firemen who are 
competent. 

Accordingly, it is not surprising that infant mortality reaches 
60 per cent; that deaths in childbirth sometimes reach 40 per 
cent; that doctors tell us that very few of the natives do not 
suffer from Bilharzia (parasitic worms that infest the veins, 
chiefly in the pelvic region); that the number of stillbirths is 
increasing dramatically; and that an ever-growing proportion 
of the people in the native villages are sick or invalided. 

In summary, a large part of the population is in emigration* 
the remaining part is on its way to complete physiological ruin. 
Actual means of fighting the scourges are generally bureau*, 
cratic, where they exist at all. 

IV. ONLY THE DEAD ARE EXEMPT FROM FORCED LABOR 

It would be idle for me to tell Your Excellencies about the 
forms and conditions of native labor in the African colonies. 
As we all know, the ideas and principles set forth in the laws 
are extremely remote from the poignant realities of forced 
labor. 

For the Government and for everyone else who exploits 
labor, the labor problem is, as one would expect in view of the 
population losses previously discussed, a problem of scarcity. 
This scarcity is not yet very appreciable in Guinea, but is felt 
with a certain acuteness in some parts of Mozambique and is 
reaching alarming proportions in all of Angola. This latter 
colony is rapidly approaching a demographic- and, therefore, 
an economic catastrophe. Mozambique is on the same road. In 
Angola we lack the number of workers necessary to maintain 
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the present level of production and development of the vast 
territory under humane conditions of labor utilization. In all 
the African colonies we lack the mass of workers that we need 
if we are even to consider the possibility of effecting great proj 
ects of social and economic progress. The chances of increasing 
the number of useful workers are small because of the physical 
decadence of the people and the demographic impoverishment. 

According to the latest (1940) census of the so-called non- 
civilized population, Angola has 3,641,603 individuals, 1,920,000 
of whom are females. Assuming, very generously, that the work 
ing age extends from sixteen to seventy years, Angola has 
1,023,717 men of working age. If we accept (they are not really 
acceptable) the official figures of the bureau responsible for 
matters relating to the natives and for the distribution of work 
ers, 746,589 of that number can be considered employable. This 
means that for various causes, among which physical capacity 
is outstanding, 277,128 men, constituting 33 per cent of the 
population between sixteen and seventy years of age, are exempt 
from the duty to work. The same official bureau says that 202,- 
904 voluntary or drafted workers are needed to satisfy the pres 
ent labor needs of the Government and of private employers, 
and that 402,503 men are needed in self-employment (farmers 
and native breeders of cattle). This means that Angola now re 
quires 605,467 workers to carry on its current activities. And so 
there would appear to be an excess, amounting to 141,122 of 
men considered employable over men needed. 

Even if the situation indicated by these numbers were real, it 
would be far from ideal. But it is not real. There is no excess; 
there is, on the contrary, a substantial deficit. 

Let us see what really goes on. A man is presumed to be fit 
to work if he can pay the tax on natives. But the physical condi 
tions for men considered able to pay the tax are not the same as 
those for men who are really employable. The first group is far 
larger than the second a fact that brings out the severe injus 
tice of the tax for those natives who represent the difference. 
This is what happens: men representing the number of tax- 
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payers that the authorities require are rounded up by the native 
chiefs (under compulsion from the administrative officials) and 
are concentrated at the places designated for labor recruitment. 
There they are subjected to a physical examination, made in 
most cases by a mere medical orderly, who, despite the great 
desire to obtain a high number of workers, exempts many of 
the taxpayers because of physical incapacity. According to esti 
mates made by me personally in all the recruitment areas, about 
12 per cent of the men given these so-called medical examina 
tions are found unfit for work. This means that, from the 
746,589 stated officially as the number of available workers, one 
must immediately deduct 89,000, leaving only 657,589. But we 
cannot stop here. The number is still subject to reduction by at 
least 10 per cent because of escapes, illness contracted on the 
way to the place of work, rejections after arrival there, deaths 
occurring during work, fraudulent substitution of sick individ 
uals for healthy ones, etc. In the last few years the percentage 
lost for such reasons has constantly increased. As a result, there 
really remain no more than 590,000 available workers. The num 
ber needed, it will be remembered, is estimated at 605,000. Con 
sequently, there is a deficit of 15,000. These figures, although 
they are too optimistic and represent only rough estimates, ap 
proximate the real situation. And if this situation is less percept 
ible than it should be, the reason is that to cover the deficit the 
most shameful outrages are committed, including forced labor 
of independent, self-employed workers, of women, of children, 
of the sick, of decrepit old men, etc. Only the dead are really 
exempt from forced labor. We are sliding downhill toward im 
minent catastrophe, which can be avoided in only one way. We 
must go back to the political principles of respect for the human 
rights of the natives and of their political, economic, and social 
elevation to the dignity of a civilized people. 

In Mozambique the specific figures are different and, so far, 
the labor shortage exists on a regional rather than on a general 
basis. But the circumstances there are essentially the same and 
the downhill slide has already begun. 
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V. HOW WORKERS ARE RECRUITED 

Working conditions constitute another aspect of this labor 
problem, a problem whose most grievous feature is the Govern 
ment s policy of recruiting, through its agents, workers for pri 
vate individuals and enterprises. This activity is more obvious, 
and more obviously culpable, in Angola than in Mozambique, 
for in the former colony the Government has so openly and de 
liberately made itself a recruiter and distributor of workers that 
individuals and enterprises come to the government offices and 
make written application for a supply of workers, just as 
brazenly as if they were asking for a supply of merchandise. In 
Mozambique pretty much the same practice is followed, but 
more surreptitiously. There the fagade is preserved. With the 
continuation and increase of this practice, the idea has devel 
oped among the private colonists that the Government has an 
obligation to furnish them with labor. The Government appears 
to have tacitly recognized such an obligation; for it does provide 
workers for the settlers and, in order to have a sufficient supply, 
commits through its agents outrages that would send a private 
recruiter of labor to prison and that can in no way be reconciled 
with established legal precepts or with the humane objectives 
proclaimed in the propaganda. From a realistic point of view, 
the situation is at least as inhuman as it was in the days of pure 
slavery. Yet in those days the Negro, bought as a work animal, 
constituted a piece of personal property which his owner had 
an interest in keeping healthy and strong, just as in the case 
of his ox or his horse. Now the Negro is not bought but is 
simply rented from the Government without losing the label 
of free man. The employer cares little whether the man lives 
or dies, provided he keeps on working while he can; for the 
employer can demand that another laborer be furnished if the 
first one becomes incapacitated or dies. There are employers 
who let as many as 35 per cent of the workers, received from 
the government agents, die during what is called the work- 
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contract period. It is not recorded that any of them have been 
refused new workers to labor under the same conditions. 

The policy reflected by such activity is exactly the opposite 
of the genuinely Portuguese policy followed in the first two 
decades of this century. That earlier policy represented the 
traditional Portuguese talent for living harmoniously with peo 
ples of other races. The new policy cannot endure, nor can 
the calm indifference or want of conscience that permits it to 
exist and that appears so well adapted to it. 

To avoid undue length I shall not cite specific cases and 
examples that dramatically illustrate this situation. I am ready, 
however, to cite them to you, my fellow deputies, at any time, 
just as I have cited them to the Government persistently for 
the past ten years in my capacity as High Inspector. 



vi. THE "CONTRACT" 



But the misdeeds and subterfuges for which the Govern 
ment must answer do not stop there. 

In the African colonies, native labor is provided in the three 
following ways: 

Voluntarily. The number of voluntary workers is insignifi 
cant, although one must recognize that it has noticeably in 
creased in the past few years. Many natives, especially in and 
near the urban centers, show a tendency to seek work for 
themselves. It would obviously be desirable to encourage this 
tendency, which, if developed on a large scale, would provide 
humane solutions to the labor problem. But what really hap 
pens? The Government, in the laws that are part of the fagade, 
declares labor to be free, but in practice it opposes the tend 
ency. As a rule, the authorities prevent voluntary workers 
from choosing their employer or the kind of work they will 
do, and even from stipulating the wages for which they are 
willing to work. They are obliged to accept the minimum 
wage and the employer designated by the Government. Faced 
with this outrage, a large number of the voluntary workers go 
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elsewheresome to the big cities but most of them to other 
colonies. 

Under Compulsion. The natives call forced labor "contract." 
When they are moved to a place of forced labor, they say 
they are "going on contract 7 for the Negroes thus herded to 
work are said by whites to be "contracted" a euphemism ap 
parently intended to dignify the outrage. 

We have already described the role assumed by the Govern 
ment in this matter of contract. Because the number of volun 
tary workers is very small, and not likely to be increased under 
the present type of political and administrative organization, 
recourse to forced labor is found necessary. By one relatively 
nice method, the employers engage professional recruiters 
who, protected or aided by the authorities, obtain, at a fixed 
price per capita, the required number of workers. There is no 
point in going into detail about certain odious aspects of these 
operations. The process is called "contracting workers" and the 
workers are officially designated as voluntary. By the other 
method, not so nice but much more common in Angola, the 
workers are furnished directly by the Government. As we have 
seen, there is no labor surplus but rather a deficit; hence, 
there is no rotation of workers. Instead, there is just another 
form of disruption of the mass of independent, self-employed 
workers, to the incalculable detriment of the native economy. 
The Negroes hate the "contract" from the terrifying type of 
"contract" calling for work on the island of Sao Tom, to 
which they are transported under the same conditions as ani 
mals for export, to the simple "contract" for agricultural work, 
in which, in some cases, as many as 30 per cent of the workers 
die. It is a plain fact that this "contract," made possible only 
by the intervention of the Government, causes greater loss to 
the population, through death, sickness, and flight, than cer 
tain endemic diseases do. 

To the Government The Government recruits workers not 
only for private enterprises but also for its own services. But, 
because there is a shortage of labor even for private enterprises, 
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the Government frequently resorts to the conscription of 
women and of the infirm. And because, also frequently, the 
appropriations for services and labor are insufficient, the gov 
ernment agents oblige the natives to work on roads, farms, 
etc., with neither wages nor food. The Government, which, at 
least attempts to get the private employers to fulfill certain 
minimum obligations to the workers, itself often fails to ful 
fill the same duties, thus setting the most deplorable example. 
In cases in which the Government pays, it does not always 
pay promptly. Natives are often required to do extremely 
severe labor, such as working as porters in distant regions, and 
are not paid for it till months later. This system of finance 
does not extend to private employment. Of the two evils 
"contract" with the Government and "contract" with private 
parties the natives prefer the latter, in which at least they 
benefit from the protection that the Government grants, how 
ever precariously, only to those who are not working for the 
Government. 



VII. SLAVES OF THE SOIL 



The self-employed workers comprise merchants, farmers, 
producers of raw materials, and, notably, native herders of 
cattle. They create the wealth called native production, which 
is the most important element in the native economy. Organ 
ization of and aid to this mass of workers would automatically 
lead to an increase and improvement in native production. 
Temporarily, indeed, this production can be maintained and 
even increased without organization or aid, but only through 
extremely severe measures against the natives. This is the 
course that has been followed. 

Theoretically (that is, in accordance with accepted prin 
ciples reflected in budgetary instructions) the Government 
protects and orients native self-employment activities, helping 
them by means of its technical and administrative services. The 
immediate beneficiary of such protection would naturally be 
the native family. In truth and in practice, the mandates of 
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the laws and of policy expressed in the propaganda are not 

fulfilled. In the great majority of cases they are prostituted. 

Family assistance, apart from the small and generally obscure 
efforts of some of the missionaries, is converted, by the methods 
practiced in the recruitment of workers and in the persecution 
of independent workers, into assistance to antifamily forces. 
The agents of family dissolution are more active than the 
wretched, stingy agents of family aid. 

The pressures exerted by the authorities on the native farm 
ers, the herders of cattle, and the exploiters of raw materials 
such as wax and rubber, to force them to produce more, are 
indeed persistent and severe. But the authorities, usually beset 
by orders, circulars, and requirements of the central offices, 
soon force these men to abandon their farming or other inde 
pendent work and send them to the "contract." 

Under the pretext of providing these self-employed workers 
with technical assistance, agricultural granges are established 
in the seats of the administrative districts. The idea sounds 
quite acceptable, for the natives will presumably learn there to 
cultivate the soil by civilized methods. But in practice these 
granges are set up and exploited as vegetable gardens for the 
districts. Their sole purpose is to supplement the inadequate 
financial resources of the authorities who run them. The most 
primitive native methods of cultivation are used. One might 
almost say that the civilized men in the granges are learning 
uncivilized agricultural methods. Meanwhile, the special tech 
nical services live in ivory towers called experimental camps, 
agricultural and zootechnical stations, etc. It would be unfair 
not to recognize that in many of these establishments work is 
performed with diligence, dedication, and good will, but it is 
fair to observe also that this work does not reach the native 
masses. Apart from the work of the veterinary services (neces 
sarily superficial for want of financial means), which at times 
succeeds in reaching the farming population, one can say that 
between the technical services and the natives there is no con 
tact whatever. The moat that separates them has not yet been 
bridged. 
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Under another pretext this time to help the natives by pro 
moting the production of certain products of great economic 
value (cotton, rice, castor beans) there has been copied, al 
most without change, the system of exploitation adopted for 
the same purpose by the Belgian Congo and commonly known 
as the system of zones of influence. It would be a waste of 
time for me to explain in detail to my fellow deputies what 
this means. But it may be appropriate for me to indicate some 
features of its real face, features that have caused our cotton 
to be classified, in certain well-informed circles, as "slave cot 
ton." The system is, theoretically, defensible and even ap 
pealing. But, unfortunately, in its application the only thing 
considered has been the immediate interest of the large con 
cessionaires. The native is virtually reduced to the status of a 
slave of the soil. He undergoes all the dangers (and they are 
many) of the work work forced upon him, often by cruel 
methods. The concessionaires incur almost no risk and are 
assured of profits. It is true that the law imposes upon them 
the duty to provide technical assistance to the natives. But in 
reality this assistance does not materialize. The cultivators note 
only the presence, near them, of overseers, officials, and propa 
ganda agents but not technical men. These people teach 
them nothing and just force them to go on working, come 
what may and wherever they may be, on adequate land or on 
sterile land, to the detriment of the native food-raising econ 
omy. One can cite, and not as exceptions, hair-raising cases of 
violence, of stupidity, of the destruction of the population, all 
of this motivated by eagerness for high production, which is 
the sole concern of most of the concessionaires an eagerness 
that compromises the future economy of the product involved 
and destroys whatever political virtues the system might have 
had. And the Government seems not to see the realities of 
the problem; when anyone points them out, it manifests in 
credulity, impotence, or irritation. The success represented by 
the constant increase in the production figures impresses a 
reader of statistics and appears to justify all the errors and 
shortcomings. A Council of Economic Coordination, intensely 
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interested in this quantitative success, contributes greatly to 

the Government s blindness. 

VIII. PHYSICAL ABUSES AND SPIRIT OF ANNIHILATION 

The employers create obstacles to a humane solution of the 
labor problem. They do this against or under the protection of 
official regulations, sometimes deceiving the enforcement agen 
cies and sometimes suborning them, exploiting to their own 
profit the lack of means of enforcement or the mildness of the 
authorities, and using whatever power and influence they can 
muster. These are the most salient facts about their conduct: 

a. Resistance of every kind to a policy of wages that is 
economically and socially fair. 

b. Bad treatment of the workers: corporal punishment is 
still practiced; the employers evade their obligations regarding 
food, clothing, and medical service; the idea that the Negro 
is just a beast of burden has been revived; there is manifest in 
difference to the physical and moral health of the workers; 
and a classification of the employers according to the way they 
treat their workers shows a fearful percentage of bad employers. 

c. The waste of labor. Labor is used as if it were extremely 
abundant. Everything is done by Negro work hands, from the 
pulling of dump carts to the draining of the swamps. 

d. The inhuman quality of the labor recruiters. 

e. The dislocation of workers to distant regions without 
consideration of the sudden change in climate. The hardships 
are especially severe when they are moved from the interior 
to the coastal strip and from healthful regions to regions in 
fested by the tsetse fly. 

f. The extortions, unrestrained by the authorities, practiced 
on the natives by merchants. 

g. Disdainful unconcern about living conditions. 

This, stated very briefly, is the grave situation in which the 
native peoples live and work, though the Government has been 
informed by me of the details. 
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I assume the responsibility of proving that what I have said 
is the exact truth. The only thing that can be said in opposi 
tion is that I have not stated the entire truth or, rather, that 
I have not presented it in all its numerous forms. I have re 
frained from doing this only because it would have required 
much more time than I could reasonably command for the 
purpose. 



Such was the report that I presented in 1947 to the Na 
tional Assembly, which consented to hear it only at a clandes 
tine session, so that the nation was prevented from knowing 
about the subject at that time. 

If I had been allowed more time to speak and had been 
permitted to deviate from the subject, I might have added 
that the drama I reported was only one aspect of a typically 
Salazarian policy practiced arbitrarily and contrary to the will, 
sentiments, and traditions of the Portuguese people. From 
the beginning of the century, in a regime of representative 
democracyand when world colonialism was still in full flower 
the colonial policy developing in Portugal was one of respect 
for the Negroes as human beings. It was a policy that would 
lead automatically to the creation of the capacity in a people 
to exercise the right of self-determination. If this policy had 
been followed democratically, as it had been democratically 
initiated, Portugal would have arrived at the threshold of the 
African revolution as perhaps the most advanced nation in 
the preparation of colonial peoples for independence. But it 
was brusquely interrupted and replaced by the dictator s op 
pressive policies, which went back to the worst practices of 
colonialism and, to allow these practices to be more easily and 
effectively carried out, reduced the great masses to misery and 
to spiritual confusion. And so the movement that would have 
raised the peoples of Angola, Mozambique, and Guinea from 
political childhood to political maturity was halted and, in 
fact, reversed. The Salazarian policy was no different, at bot 
tom, from the one adopted in European Portugal, for the 
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Portuguese there, too, were reduced to the status of natives 

whose functions were obedience and the payment of taxes. 

The important thing to be emphasized in the examination 
of this system of violence and falsehood is that the nation was 
in no way responsible for it or for its consequences. The re 
sponsibility belongs to an illegitimate government that the 
nation continues to endure only because it is forced to do so 
by the outrages of the police and economic repression. Re 
sponsibility for the stability and continuance of the system 
belongs also to some great Western democratic powers. By 
their support of dictators they have not only betrayed the 
ideals of democracy but have also placed obstacles in the way 
of the efforts of Portuguese democrats to attain liberation. 

In any case, with regard to the Portuguese African colonies, 
there is one fact about which there appears to be no doubt, 
at least when considered objectively and without political emo 
tionalism or questionable interests: the African problems re 
sulting from the Salazarian policy can have no just and humane 
solution that does not involve, as a prior condition, the 
return of the country to legitimate government. Therefore, 
in the exercise of its rights and in the fulfillment of its duties, 
the Portuguese nation must be allowed to become the strong 
participant that it can and should be in the discussions and 
controversies that are taking place on an international level 
about the problem of the Portuguese colonies. 

In 1948 my interpellation to the Government on the sub 
ject of the colonies known to the public, for I announced it 
unexpectedly at a public session of the National Assembly- 
must have finally disillusioned the dictator and the regime 
about the possibility of getting me into their ranks, or at least 
rendering me an inoffensive mute. By that time I was com 
pletely informed, in depth and not just as a passionate political 
partisan, about the mechanism of the regime and the true 
personality of the dictator. 

This interpellation constituted an accusation from which 
the regime never fully recovered. It shook the very foundations 
of the dictator s prestige within the country. My report on the 
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situation of the native peoples, presented at the clandestine 
session, could have accomplished the same thing; that is why 
it was concealed from the public. The nation learned about 
it only through secret copies that began to circulate much 
later. But the interpellation was public. The regime and the 
dictator had never before been attacked in the National As 
sembly, where, indeed, there had never before been a deputy 
of the opposition. 

An investigation was then made in the colonies to determine 
the extent to which my accusations were true. From this the 
Government anticipated, with the help of an intimidated 
judge, a complete whitewash. But the investigator was the 
last honest judge remaining in office, a man who could not 
be bribed or frightened, and the investigation resulted not 
only in the confirmation of the accusations but also in new 
and important revelations of a scandalous nature. The report 
of the investigation was kept secret; the judge was dismissed; 
but no one had any doubt about the conclusions reached, 
precisely because they were not made public. 

In that same year my term as deputy came to an end. It 
was not hard to foresee what was in store for me once I lost 
the rostrum from which, for four years, I had attacked the 
Government with parliamentary immunity. 

The exercise of my functions as High Inspector had be 
come insupportable and I asked permission to retire. My request 
was promptly granted on the ground of physical incapacity. 

In 1951 presidential elections were held, following the death 
of President Antonio Carmona. Admiral Quintao Meireles, a 
man of great moral stature, was presented as the opposition 
candidate. As director of the Admiral s public relations cam 
paign, I amplified and republished, in defiance of the censors 
and the political police, the accusations that I had formulated 
as deputy in the National Assembly. The dictator s prestige 
within the country fell to zero, but the candidate was forced 
to withdraw, as had always happened before. Once again 
Salazar used the elections as a fraud for the appointment of 
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his candidate. Then he set up a campaign of terrorism against 
those who had supported the candidacy of Admiral Meireles 
and reinforced his propaganda abroad by every possible means. 

The real success of the electoral campaign led me and 
others who had fought for the election of Admiral Meireles 
to try to organize, by legal means, an opposition movement. 

A few months later some men from the PIDE, behaving 
like gangsters holding up a bank, raided a meeting of our 
group. Although I was the one in whom they were principally 
interested, they arrested all of us. This happened on January 
6, 1952 the first in a long series of days of imprisonment, 
comprising seven years, and no longer than that only be 
cause it was interrupted by my escape. I was about to begin 
a long, hard martyrdom, the vengeance of the regime and of 
the dictator. 

During the first six months in prison I was held almost com 
pletely incommunicado. One of Salazar s decrees, a law that 
could not exist in any free country, gives the PIDE a period 
of three months, which can be extended to three more, for 
the establishment of the prisoner s guilt and the preparation 
of a case against him. It is during this period that the PIDE 
uses all its resources of deceit and torture in an effort to 
"prove" the "facts 7 that will serve its purpose. It generally 
uses brainwashing in cases of prisoners who are well known 
and whose physical torture might arouse counterpropagandistic 
echoes abroad. One of my fellow prisoners was reduced to a 
human rag. Another not only confessed but attributed the 
most fantastic crimes to us, including a plot to set Lisbon 
on fire as the first step in an utterly ruthless revolution. 
Naturally, for it was routine procedure for the PIDE in all 
cases of arrests, the charge of Communism was brought even 
against me, although everyone in the country knew me to be 
anti-Communist. We could receive visits only from close 
relatives, for one hour a day, in a visiting room behind bars. 
During these six months I was transferred five times from one 
prison to another. Because NATO was to meet in Lisbon in 
March of that year, we were then transferred to an improvised 
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prison in a luxury villa on the outskirts of town. Inside, every 
thing was arranged in such a way as to preserve the conditions 
of psychological torture; for example, the windows were painted 
so that we could not see the countryside. On the outside, any 
one passing by saw a house and garden ideal for gracious 
living. Thus the PIDE could convince foreign journalists who 
had concentrated in Lisbon for the NATO meeting that 
Portuguese political prisoners were treated marvelously. 

I was able to withstand the tortures of prison better than 
any of my companions. My physical condition was poor but 
my moral resistance proved equal to the test and, despite much 
greater tortures in the next six years, would be steadily main 
tained. Perhaps an explanation of how this can be done will 
be of interest to the reader, for no one can be sure nowadays 
that he will not be jailed for political reasons and subjected 
to the cruelty of the police. During my long life, always rest 
less and agitated, I have known men of strong moral per 
sonality, courageous, calm in the face of danger, who, to my 
painful surprise, could not stand up against several months 
of imprisonment without breaking in spirit and in character- 
as if prison had made them invertebrate. It was only my own 
experience as a prisoner that enabled me to understand this 
phenomenon. These men suffered imprisonment without 
fighting and therefore lost by default by giving in to their 
condition of forced inactivity and deprivation of liberty. There 
is only one way to maintain moral resistance to the tortures 
of imprisonment in countries, like Portugal, where the political 
police try to destroy the prisoner s personality: it is to fight 
tirelessly every day, seven days a week, against everything and 
everybody that tyrannizes over you against the system and 
against the police, against the guards and against the isola 
tion, against the lurking fear and the uncertainties of the future, 
against the bars and the walls that shut you in, against the 
things and the men that encircle you, and, above all, against 
your own human frailties. In prison, one who does not fight 
every day is lost as a man. I was able to keep up my moral 
energy, even when my physical strength was being exhausted, 
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because, by fighting every day against all the adverse factors, 

I did not give myself time to succumb. 

The PIDE took the full period of six months to prepare a 
criminal proceeding against me. I was then transferred to a 
military prison and the case was referred to the military au 
thorities for trial by a military court. There a civilian judge, 
attached to the military courts, would interrogate the accused 
and would amend the papers accordingly. The matter would 
then come up for trial before two generals and a civilian judge. 
These trials, as everyone in Portugal knows, are always the 
same sham: the military and civilian judges, especially desig 
nated by the Ministries of Defense and of Justice, are afraid 
of the police and of the Government and are suborned by the 
rewards in store for them if they do not betray the confidence 
that the Government and the police place in them. The judge 
selected in my case to amend the papers was a magistrate 
whose moral quality may be judged by the fact that, at the 
time, criminal proceedings against him were pending in civilian 
courts. He was therefore an ideal instrument of the PIDE, 
which could get him off if he collaborated properly in the 
hoax that was being prepared for my conviction. 

I shall avoid a long description of the way the case was 
conducted before the military court in this first proceeding 
against me, in which I was accused of being "the author of a 
proclamation and plans for the execution of a projected revo 
lutionary movement for the purpose of overthrowing the govern 
ment of the nation." I was found guilty and sentenced to 
three years in prison.* Immediately after the sentence was 
imposed, I wrote to the military judges who had condemned 
me. Portions of these letters, which I later had copied and 
widely distributed in Portugal and Brazil, are quoted below: 



* For a complete account of this trial, see Maria Archer s Os Ultimos 
Dias do Fascismo Portugal (The Last Days of Portuguese Fascism] 
SSo Paulo, 1959. Ed. 
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LETTER TO THE PRESIDING JUDGE, 
GENERAL LEONEL VIEIRA 

Lisbon (or Prague), December 18, 1952 
General Leonel Vieira: 

Judging in all conscience, and with all the restrictions you 
placed on my right of defense (is there anyone in Portugal 
who has rights, unless he is associated with the only party?), 
you, who in the past gloriously committed a crime against the 
safety of the State,* have condemned me to a punishment so 
severe that it means not only the loss of my liberty for a long 
time but also the misery of poverty. I am poor. At the end 
of thirty-seven years of service to my country, I have nothing 
but my retirement pension. And even this Your Excellency 
has taken away from me, in this Christmas season to which 
you referred with such feeling during the last act of the farce 
by which the Government consummated its vengeance on me 
a vengeance of which so many had warned me when, in 
order to keep my honor, I did not hesitate to fulfill my duty 
as deputy. If I had been one of the thieves in Angola . . . 
accused by me in the National Assembly, I would still be 
at liberty. And even if I had been convicted as a thief (some 
thing those thieves have escaped), my family would not ex 
perience the difficulties and humiliations that will be brought 
upon it by the docile submission of Your Excellency s con 
science to your Government s totalitarian hatreds. In con 
demning me Your Excellency absolved by implication (for 
these things are closely linked) the monstrosities proved by 
this infamously concocted proceeding, the perjury of witnesses, 
the falsifications of the inquisitors, the shameful collaboration 
of a civilian judge in this ignoble farce, and the many other 
infamies which, although clearly revealed at the trial, im 
pressed neither Your Excellency s sensibilities nor your high 

* General Leonel Vieira was one of the many officers who took an active 
part in the movement of May 28, 1926. 
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rank. You blessed the monstrosities with legitimacy. In addi 
tion to the benefits that will come to you for having presided 
over a trial in the style of Prague (this in a country of the 
Atlantic Pact!), you have won the PIDE s friendship and 
gratitude, so precious and, nowadays, so necessary to the peace 
of mind of an Army officer. I suppose you have a family and, 
perhaps, children. As we are in the Christmas season, I hope 
you will be with your family on the festive night before Christ 
mas and from then till New Year s Day ? feasting and perhaps 
sipping a little champagne, pleasures that will be enhanced by 
the same clear conscience with which you judged me and 
which allowed you so repeatedly to deprive me of the right 
of defense. May it permit you to sleep without the insomnia 
of remorse and to look without shame at the stars placed on 
your sleeve by the men who so acutely selected you for the 
rank of general. 

(signed) Henrique Galvao 



LETTER TO THE OTHER MILITARY JUDGE, 
GENERAL PEREIRA DO VALE 

Lisbon, December 18, 1952 

I enclose herewith a copy of my letter of this date to Gen 
eral Leonel Vieira. Your conscience will tell you to what 
extent the things I say in that letter are applicable to you. 
I should just like to add the following: in convicting me 
you did not dishonor me, just as you would not have honored 
me by absolving me. However, condemned as I now am to 
prison and to destitution, I would blush with shame if I 
had done what you, a general, let yourself do. It is less hard 
to surfer this penalty and to endure whatever else the Gov 
ernment s hatred may add to it, than to render to your stars 
as a general the account which you owe them. This does not 
prevent me from hoping that you will be free from seasickness 
on your voyage to Mozambique, where you will receive the 
reward for your villainy, and that you will find greater com- 
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fort in Africa than I found there, inasmuch as you will 
certainly lack the peace of conscience in which I lived and 
worked there. Especially when you think of your family and 
remember that I, too, have one.* 

(signed) Henrique Galvao 



GENERAL LEONEL VIEIRA S LETTER IN REPLY 

December 22, 1952 
Captain Henrique Galvao: 

The judges reached their decision without passion, inclined 
more to mercy than to the strictness of the law. It is always 
painful to condemn. One would prefer to extol and to praise. 
The decision was not aimed at harming you personally but 
was intended only to reprove publicly certain well-proved acts 
that would have given us a bloody day, throwing this poor 
country into another dangerous political adventure. The twenty- 
eighth of May was very different. It was only a national pro 
test represented by the armed forces, which acted with strict 
military discipline and with no violence whatever to anyone. 
Were we by any chance glorified? Not that I noticed. We 
went on with our life in the ranks, performing our duty and 
serving. Do not think that your defense was hindered. I am 
incapable of consciously doing something of this sort. It 
was only your schemes that indicted you and to them alone 
you owe your punishment, as your lawyer can well explain to 
you. You lost nothing through my refusal to let you develop 
your political theses with complete freedom. Can you sincerely 
maintain that the trial took place in revenge for your having 
requested the Angola investigation? We all supported and 
praised your request for an investigation. Why, then, organize 
shock forces to make rash assaults? Understand that I am 
sorry about the imprisonment you are undergoing; but that 

* Immediately after the trial, Generals Leonel Vieira and Pereira do 
Vale were rewarded, the former with the Military Governorship of Lisbon, 
the latter with the Military Governorship of Mozambique. 
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is all. Did you by any chance think of the persons whom you 
were planning to seize? Do not be sarcastic about my Christ 
mas. The trial and related matters have taken away its highly 
prized purity. I am the first to lament the errors to which men 
are prone. For my part, I seek to avoid them, fleeing all am 
bition for position and power. Those who do not engage in 
personal battles cannot lose them. I am confident that I have 
not made desperate the situation of a person who has such 
great resources of intelligence at his command. With utter 
sincerity. 

(signed) Leonel Vieira 



MY REPLY TO GENERAL LEONEL VIEIRA S LETTER 

Trafaria Prison, December 27, 1952 
General Leonel Vieira: 

It would be better if you had not replied to my letter. The 
subject was dead between us. And our moral positions were 
so far apart that, unless you wrote seeking my pardon, there 
are no words that could bring them closer together. How 
ever, you chose to write. And, as one could foresee, your letter 
is a typical product of a technique of mystification that the 
regime learned in other totalitarian countries and placed 
here within the grasp of poor souls faced with difficulties. 
Tartuffe might have written such a letter. ... As hundreds of 
spectators noticed at the trial, you paid no attention whatever 
to certain facts that were irrefutably proven despite all the 
efforts, sophistical or brazenly arbitrary, made by you and your 
colleagues to prevent their coming to light. These facts were: 

1. That the PIDE, using a drug-addicted swindler and two 
perjured agents, after having seized them as if they were 
bandits and subjecting them to shameful humiliations, put on 
a farce as stupid as it was detestable. 

2. That a morally unqualified civil judge collaborated in 
this farce so shamelessly that even the public indictment re 
jected his opinion. In the midst of the trial a false witness, 
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the drug-addicted swindler, dramatically revealed himself for 
what he was. He spoiled the PIDE s plans by contradicting 
everything he had been induced to say in his written deposi 
tions. When the judge whispered something to you and you 
hurriedly ordered the witness to be arrested for perjury, every 
one understood that, by this arrest, you were not seeking to 
punish a perjury but only to prevent the perjurer from re 
vealing who had really composed his statements. 

3. That such violence and coercion were exercised on the 
accused persons that one of them consequently became men 
tally unbalanced. 

4. That the PIDE grossly falsified its reports of the house 
searches. 

5. That the PIDE s representatives at the trial, most notably 
an inspector named Porto Duarte, emphasized by their atti 
tudes and statements the control that the police body be 
lieves it exercises over the Army. 

6. That the whole trial was organized in the most detestable 
fashion. Certain investigations and confrontations were re 
quired by my statements in court. These were not made. 

7. That all the proofs and semblances of proof of the 
allegations in the indictment were completely pulverized, one 
by one. 

8. That on these ruins the defense built unanswerable 
counterproofs. 

9. That the existence of hateful designs of revenge against 
me were proved. 

10. That, finally, you had not read the papers in the pro 
ceeding with the care that even the most rudimentary sense 
of integrity would have obliged you to take, for you did not 
know important parts of their contents. . , . 

It would be better for you not to have written me, General. 
I am not a man of hate not even now and I would forget 
you more easily. May God help you. The Devil has tempted 
you too much. But if you find God s help insufficient, you 
can turn to the Ministers of the Army and of the Interior, 
who will surely provide whatever means of revenge pleases 
you most. 
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Permit me to offer you, as a modest remembrance of this 
Christmas and of the case that you decided, the enclosed 
copy of Moliere s Tartu&e. I do this not as a condemned 
prisoner but as the dramatist that I also am. 

(signed) Henrique Galvao 



The decision of the tribunal was annulled by the Supreme 
Military Court at the request of the prosecution. Those who 
ingenuously thought that the annulment was due to the 
monstrosities of the indictment and trial and that from the 
judicial swamp there had arisen a cloud of independence and 
justice, were quickly disillusioned. The annulment was ordered 
by the Government, which was piqued by the fact that eight 
men had been accused and tried but only I and one other 
had been condemned. What kind of a revolutionary move 
ment was this, painted in such terrible colors by the prosecu 
tion and for which the only persons found responsible were 
a couple of reserve officers? It was obviously necessary to annul 
the decision and to hold another trial in which more of the 
defendants would be found guilty. 

Another trial, then, was ordered. This time the judges would 
be two other generals eager for reward and the same judge who 
had prepared the papers in the first case, and who was under 
indictment elsewhere for other crimes. And, between the 
annulled first trial and the second trial, another criminal case 
against me was quickly prepared because, in the letters re 
produced above, I had offended the two generals who had 
tried me, the judge who in the second trial would sit on the 
bench despite his personal interest in the case, and the PIDE. 

My lawyers and I protested against the appointment of the 
judge who considered himself offended by me. The protests 
were unsuccessful. 

The course of this second trial was, if possible, even more 
monstrous than that of the first. It had an additional feature: 
the trial (in secret) of the new crime of having offended 
such respectable parties as the generals who acted as judges 
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in the first trial, the civil judge who now acted despite his 
being an interested party to the case, and the PIDE. One of 
the witnesses for the defense, a former president of the council 
under the democratic regime, was arrested for having censured 
this judge, an offense that I too committed, once again, in a 
secret session of my trial. I charged the judge, face to face, 
with shady deals in tungsten, with the abandonment of his 
family, and with irregular acts as a magistrate and as a mer 
chant. The defense fought stubbornly, despite the dangers. 
And at the end the court did what the Government de 
manded: the defendants who had been absolved at the first 
trial were condemned and my sentence to three years in 
prison was confirmed, with the loss of my political rights for 
fifteen years and the loss of my retirement pension. 

Some days later I was made an inmate of the Peniche con 
centration camp, the most horrible of all the Portuguese 
prisons. From there I was transferred to the infirmary of the 
Lisbon Penitentiary, after a frustrated attempt at arsenic 
poisoning whose details I still cannot reveal without danger 
to the guard who warned me and saved my life. The Peniten 
tiary is the place where the worst of the common criminals 
are sent and is the most carefully guarded of the country s 
prison establishments. Nevertheless I managed to write a 
series of pamphlets attacking the regime and to have them 
printed and widely distributed throughout the country. And 
because of this I was not freed at the end of the three years 
to which I had been sentenced. My imprisonment continued 
and a new case against me was started in the PIDE. It would 
bring me to trial as the author of "subversive" pamphlets 
which I had written in the Penitentiary and caused to be dis 
tributed outside. It took three years for the new case to be 
prepared, three years during which, by successive transfers 
generally because of my health, upset by food deficiencies, a 
hunger strike lasting forty-four days, stupefying drugs adminis 
tered to me by the prison doctors, the tortures of insomnia, 
lack of communication, lack of recreation, etc. I passed 
through the Aljube prison, the Caxias prison, the Peniche 
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concentration camp again, and finally wound up in the Santa 
Maria Hospital. There a sort of PIDE delegation was set up, 
with two men stationed at the door of the room (measuring 
twelve square meters) to which I was confined. I was guarded 
so relentlessly that these men, in addition to watching the 
door, sometimes prevented the therapy prescribed by the doc 
tors. These were typical Salazarian outrages. I spent three years 
in this prison hospital. The police felt that, so long as I re 
mained there, I would be under more effective vigilance than 
in any of the regular prisons, which were always crowded. But 
it was imperative that I fight, fight every day against myself, 
for at times I was physically very weak, against the bars and 
the police, against the judges and the regime, against Salazar 
and his spies. And I fought especially, at this time, against 
the judges who were preparing to try me and who found 
themselves embarrassed because my case had crossed the na 
tion s frontiers and was being commented upon, sometimes 
vigorously, by the free press of the world when it chanced to 
look at the Portuguese drama. The struggle reverberated in 
both Portugal and foreign countries, especially in juridical 
circles, where legal specialists often revealed all the monstrosi 
ties committed in Portugal by the police and by the judicial 
power. Despite all this, President Eisenhower of the United 
States, Queen Elizabeth II of England, and President Kubit- 
schek of Brazil continued to support the dictator and his 
regime with timely visits to Portugal and, at times, with praise 
for his Government, completely forgetting the cause of liberty 
in which millions of lives had been sacrificed in the last war. 
The last battle was begun with my formal refusal to appear 
personally, unless compelled by force to do so, at the new 
trial that Salazar s judges were preparing for me and which, 
obviously, would be secret. After the trials in the military 
court, Salazar would never again permit me to be tried pub 
licly, least of all in a case before a special court such as the 
one in which I was this time to be tried. 
Providentially, as therapy that I badly needed after three 
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years of imprisonment in the Santa Maria Hospital, new 
possibilities of fighting were about to be opened for me. 

General Humberto Delgado was about to return from Wash 
ington, where he had served for four years as the nation s 
delegate to NATO. The contrast between him and the other 
Portuguese generals was almost absurd. Salazar had thoroughly 
domesticated them and had trained them to subservience and 
abject, antimilitary cowardice. Humberto Delagdo was a gen 
eral of high technical competence and great moral inde 
pendence, untouched by fear. One might well ask: how could 
such a vertebrate man have attained the rank of general? 
There was only one explanation: Delgado had spent the most 
dangerous part of his career absorbed in the technical work 
of his profession either in relatively apolitical climates within 
the country or, frequently, in diplomatic or military missions 
in foreign countries. Circumstances had not given him the 
opportunity to see the worst sides of the regime. His spirit 
of independence was well enough known, but Salazar, who 
never gets rid of such men until he is sure that they cannot 
be suborned, still hoped to bribe him and thus prevent the 
defection to the opposition of the only active high-ranking 
officer with great moral prestige. It was possibly my case that 
led the General then still a colonel but with his forthcoming 
promotion already assuredto observe in depth the true face 
of the regime. We had long been friends but rarely saw each 
other, separated as we were by our different ways of life. My 
struggle had attracted his attention and my imprisonment 
brought him spontaneously to my side. He visited me in 
prison an act which, at that time, no other Army officer 
would dare to commit because of the danger to his career- 
offering me, virtually without reserve, his full support, even 
to the point of defending me before the military court. If, 
with his friendship thus secured, I had accepted his interven 
tion in my case in any way that the Government would con 
sider a manifestation of solidarity and therefore of rebellion, 
Colonel Humberto Delgado s career would have ended right 
there. The only way I could raise myself a little toward the 
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lofty height of his generosity as a friend and comrade and make 
myself worthy of his gesture was to refuse his offer categorically. 
Moreover, in view of his personal and political situation at the 
time, it was important that nothing whatever be done to 
obstruct the road to the rank of general for a man like this, 
so different from all the generals chosen and trained by Salazar. 
At the time when I was refusing Delgado s offer of a public 
demonstration of solidarity with me, and was thus freeing him 
from the sacrifice of his career, Salazar, always believing there 
was still hope of bringing him into the fold (as he had brought 
so many others) was ordering him to be appointed Portugal s 
representative in NATO. This constituted a sort of gilded exile 
in Washington, a period of time that would suffice to render 
his attitudes perfectly clear. General Delgado s absence from 
Portugal and from our country s political scene, together with 
the contacts he made with eminent individuals of the free 
nations in a country of democratic institutions while at the 
same time maintaining his contact with me and with my 
case through secret correspondence, would make it possible 
for him to be, in 1958, the opposition candidate for the 
presidency of the republic. 

When General Delgado returned to Portugal at the end 
of his commission in Washington, the attempt to suborn him 
had not been abandoned. He was appointed to the office of 
Director-General of Civil Aeronautics, which would keep him 
away from military commands that would place troops at his 
disposition. With lofty terms, in the most insincere Salazarian 
style, he was exalted as a great military figure. Meanwhile, I 
was managing to make contact with him. He was immune 
to Salazar s blandishments and had come to the end of a 
personal evolution that placed him in complete opposition 
to the regime, and he determined to end even the appearance 
of a bond between them. It was therefore not difficult for me 
to persuade him to become the democratic opposition candidate 
for the presidency. 

This candidacy destroyed once and for all the illusions 
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that Salazar still had of being able to weaken and render spine 
less a man of Humberto Delgado s temper. It also produced in 
the country an inspiring wave of enthusiasm and hope. This 
marked a definite turning point in Portuguese poltics. It 
marked the beginning of a great and increasing movement of 
which Operation DULCINEA was a part. It led to developments 
that foretold the fall, in the not distant future, of the Salazarian 
regime and the liberation of the Portuguese people. 

Before the start of the electoral campaign, my third trial, 
delayed for three years, took place. I succeeded in carrying out 
my decision not to appear in court unless compelled to do so 
by physical force a decision that created a colossal public 
scandal in the eyes of foreign observers. The special court, 
though called "Plenary," held the trial in absolute secrecy, with 
out my presence. At the end I was sentenced to eighteen years 
in prison, which amounted, in effect, to perpetual imprison 
ment. 

There was much agitation in the approach of an electoral 
campaign in which there was presented, as a candidate of the 
opposition and of the people, an Army general different from 
the other generals and opposed to the political and moral 
characteristics of what Salazar had turned into a police army. 
Therefore my presence in Lisbon had become dangerous and, 
consequently, undesirable, despite the opinion of the police 
that I could not possibly escape. When the trial was over, 
without any medical finding that I was fit to leave the hospital 
where, of course, I was a patient as well as a prisoner, I was 
abruptly transferred for the third time, with a large police 
escort, to the Peniche concentration camp. There I was kept 
strictly incommunicado during the entire period of the electoral 
campaign and for a few months thereafter. In my situa 
tion I heard only very vague and distant echoes of the mani 
festations of hostility to the regime by an overwhelming 
majority of the people throughout the country; of the outrages 
by the police to repress and end these manifestations; of the 
opposition candidate s triumphant tours through the entire 
country; and, finally, of the electoral frauds that were to transfer 
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to the defeated candidate of the Government the incontestable 

electoral victory of General Humberto Delgado. 

After the election the political agitation continued, fed by 
the General s protests against the frauds of which he had been 
a victim and by the persecution of him that the Government 
immediately started. First it took away his position as Direc 
tor-General of Civil Aeronautics, then it expelled him from 
the Army. Meanwhile, my physical strength was proving less 
resistant than my moral strength to the inhuman life at 
Peniche, and finally a clear dilemma was posed: either I 
would be hospitalized again or I would die in Peniche. The 
Government apparently found it desirable to get rid of me 
and had already shown its readiness to use the most drastic 
means. But it was no less apparent that, after the frustrated 
attempt, years earlier, to murder me at Peniche, it would look 
very bad if I died in the concentration camp. And so I was 
transferred again to the Santa Maria Hospital and to the 
same room the same twelve square metersthat I had pre 
viously occupied, under the same guard of two men stationed 
at my door. 

It was necessary for me to fight every day in order to resist 
or, so to speak, to kill myself a little every day in order to 
show, especially to myself, that I was still alive. Condemned 
as I was to eighteen more years in prison, I had before me 
only three probable roads: death, madness, or escape. The 
agents of the regime had done everything possible, consistent 
with their Christian fagade, to dispatch me through death 
or madness. Therefore either of these roads would have rep 
resented complete defeat and a sad example for others who 
had not stopped fighting. I have never feared death as the 
end of the fragile dwelling where we are lodged in this 
ephemeral trip through the world of men; but certain kinds 
of death have always been repugnant to meand this kind, a 
languishing death away from the great battlefield of life, was 
one of them. Madness, or at least certain forms of madness, has 
too much of the ridiculous or the pitiful about it to arouse a 
feeling of respect. One road remained: escape. In situations 
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in which it appeared, and really was, barely possible, I had 
tried it twice with the help of free persons on the outside, but 
without success. My collaborators were not only fainthearted; 
they were also better at shady business dealings than at politics. 
Accordingly, when they received the money for the prepara 
tions, they spent it for their own purposes and disappeared. 
Only political losers who have been imprisoned, exiled, or 
forced to flee can know the material and moral destitution 
that follows them like a parasite, or in how many ways the 
substance of their bodies and souls is sucked away. The road 
of escape not only appeared impossible but was likely to 
merge with the road of death. To follow it I would have to 
rely solely on my own resources if hope was not to be lost 
early in the game. I am very skeptical, however, about the 
impossibility of things that men set out to do. Experience 
has taught me that it is precisely in the face of the most 
difficult problems that the imagination works most accurately 
and effectively provided, of course, that the imagination is 
accompanied by a will at once experienced and free from 
marginal hesitations. Accordingly, the apparent impossibility 
of escape did not discourage me but, rather, stimulated my 
will to try it. The difficulties presented by the problem were 
manifest and clear. I was shut up in a room of twelve square 
meters on the seventh floor of the hospital building. There 
were only two conceivable means of access to the outside 
world. One was the window. Escape through it was apparently 
out of the question for, in addition to the natural defense 
provided by a great height of wall with no supports for one s 
hands or feet, it was equipped with unremovable iron blinds 
that protected it like prison bars. The other was the door. It 
had no key but was guarded on the outside, day and night, 
by two armed PIDE men. Indeed, the PIDE gave me more 
attention than the Government gave to its sick. In the hospital 
service area of which my prisoner-patient room was part, there 
were actually no more than two nurses to take care of ap 
proximately forty patients. At night there was only one. But 
I had two PIDE agents all to myself, to assure me of the 
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permanence of my torture. The Government was less con 
cerned about the possible death of patients for lack of 
medical help and some did die than about the steps neces 
sary to make escape impossible. When the difficulties were 
studied calmly, with that practical and cautious calm that my 
life as a hunter of wild animals had cultivated, it was clear 
that the only possible means of egress was the door guarded 
by the two FIDE men. To saw through the window blinds 
and descend during the small hours of the night from the 
seventh floor to the ground, by the classic rope of romantic 
escape, was not impossible nor was it altogether beyond my 
resources as a gymnast, despite my age and the stiffness re 
sulting from illness and seven years in prison. But, without the 
collaboration of other parties and my prior experiences coun 
seled me to do without it it was impossible to bring to my 
room a rope long and strong enough to enable me to negotiate 
the height of seven stories. With the window excluded from 
consideration, the only solution of the problem consisted in 
distracting the attention of the two guards long enough for 
me to go from my room to a nearby bathroom. From the 
bathroom window, which had no blinds, I could cross, window 
by window, to an annex where the hallways were unguarded. 
Once I was there everything would be simple, for, if someone 
saw me, I could easily be taken for one of the doctors on night 
service who was about to leave. After midnight there was 
little chance of anyone seeing me even if I used the stairs 
instead of the elevators. And so the apparently impossible 
came down to this: the guards 7 attention would be distracted, 
I would leave in an overcoat and hat to disguise the general 
appearance familiar to everyone, I would glue a false mustache 
on my upper lip and carry under my arm a kit of the kind 
the doctors usually carried, I would use my ability as a gymnast 
and my immunity from dizziness caused by height to pass on 
the outside from window to window until I reached the one 
I wanted and then, with the cold blood that God gave me, 
made still colder by the circumstances of my life, I would 
seek the most solitary halls and stairways, reach the hospital 
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gardens, and go out quite naturally through the main door 
of the enormous building. The problem was studied patiently 
for two months. Meanwhile, I tried to make my state of health 
appear worse, simulating great trouble with my locomotor 
system whenever I had to move under the eyes of the guards. 
During my hours of solitude in the room, I exercised my body. 
On the fifteenth of January everything was ready. If the escape 
was successful it would, of course, be sensational news. But 
technically, so to speak, there would be nothing sufficiently 
extraordinary or original about it to interest a lover of adven 
ture novels. At bottom, everything depended upon the distrac 
tion, for five minutes, of two thugs who were much more 
ferocious than intelligent and who then felt absolutely sure 
of themselves and confident of their superiority and my in 
feriority. Even today I cannot reveal, without danger to some 
one, possibly the danger of death, how the guards were 
distracted. The important thing is that I was able, between 
midnight and two o clock in the morning, to leave my room 
and go to the bathroom and that, once I was there, everything 
ran smoothly just as planned, with my nerves and muscles re 
sponding faithfully to the demands I made upon them. For 
this operation I had wanted a stormy night with lots of rain; 
during January in Portugal there are usually many such nights. 
But the night came clear and starry, like the most romantic 
nights of spring, perhaps to let me see one star mine that I 
had not seen for many years. At the main door of egress, the 
doorman, mistaking me for a doctor, said, "Good night, doc 
tor." I replied pleasantly, "And a very good night to you, my 
friend." Two minutes later I was rushing through Lisbon 
streets that I had not beheld for seven years. 

A few days earlier, General Humberto Delgado, also hounded 
by the PIDE, threatened with arrest and in danger of death, 
had sought and obtained political asylum in the Brazilian Em 
bassy, headed at that time by a great democrat and Brazilian 
writer, a man not to be suborned by decorations from Salazar, 
Ambassador Alvaro Lins. 

My escape caused a great sensation throughout the country 
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and had a certain impact in foreign countries, especially Brazil. 
The powerful FIDE had never been defeated with so much 
publicityless because of the escape itself than because it 
followed the excitement stimulated in the masses by the elec 
toral campaign and by the asylum subsequently granted to 
Humberto Delgado. The men who had been guarding me did 
not discover that I had escaped until ten o clock in the morn 
ing. The news spread quickly, in an elated atmosphere of sen 
timental euphoria, as if the masses felt my successful escape 
to be, in a sense, their own. The heads of the PIDE, relying 
confidently on their resources and powers, believed and led 
others to believe that the escaped prisoner would be captured 
within a few days and that he had no chance of fleeing their 
dragnet. Their strength was real but so was their stupidity. 
The first hypotheses to be accepted regarding my method of 
escape were infantile and out of the worst detective fiction. 
As usual, the PIDE soon made many arrests, indiscriminately, 
of persons charged with being implicated in the escape. Thou 
sands of photographs of me were immediately distributed 
throughout the country. I saw some, incidentally, that would 
help the escaped prisoner avoid identification more than they 
would help the police to find him. The entire police force 
of the nation was mobilized. A price was placed on my head. 
Nevertheless I was able once more to defeat the country s 
police organization. For thirty days I remained inaccessible 
to its bloodhounds thirty days during which I ran a con 
tinual risk of recapture and, undoubtedly, of death, by trying, 
against great odds, to give more effective direction to the 
struggle I had constantly maintained in prison. This attempt 
failed, and I recognized that only from outside could I act 
effectively for the country itself. Under the circumstances, the 
risk of recapture was too great to warrant the persistence of 
my efforts within Portugal. The only course open to me was 
to seek political asylum in one of the embassies of South 
American countries having diplomatic representation in Lis 
bon. The embassies of the United States and of the European 
democracies, including France, would doubtless refuse me 
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asylum and hand me over to the dictator. But the Portuguese 
Government, after the asylum generously granted by Ambassa 
dor Alvaro Lins to Humberto Delgado, had surrounded all 
the South American embassies and placed them under the 
strict vigilance of the PIDE. It seemed impossible for anyone 
and especially for me, for whom the PIDE was searching to 
get into one of these embassies. 

Thus a problem was posed whose solution would give the 
story of my escape an originality which was lacking in the single 
episode of my flight from the Santa Maria Hospital. I could 
consider myself as having really escaped only after my success 
ful flight from this penitentiary without bars that is the whole 
country. The complete escape would be consummated in three 
phases: escape from the Santa Maria Hospital, escape from the 
efforts by the police to recapture me, and, finally, escape to a 
foreign country from my situation as a hunted animal. This last 
escape would have to be prepared and carried out under con 
ditions more dangerous than those in the Santa Maria Hospital. 
The originality lay in my having to proceed from the street, 
where one would expect to be at liberty, into an embassy 
where I would have to be a sort of prisoner until a safe-con 
duct to the country of asylum could be obtained. The informa 
tion I collected, especially the topographical information, 
indicated the choice of the Argentine Embassy. The Brazilian 
Embassy would surely have given me a most prompt and 
perfect asylum, but General Delgado was there and his 
asylum was provoking a great deal of hullabaloo and con 
troversy, including attacks on the Ambassador by the tyrant s 
hired press. Another case of asylum in another embassy would 
be desirable, for it would lend support to the courage and 
diplomatic dignity with which Alvaro Lins was defending his 
action and his country s prestige. But the Argentine Embassy, 
as I myself could verify from my nocturnal excursions, was 
conspicuously surrounded and guarded by a large number of 
PIDE men. There were two possible solutions of the problem: 
to force an entry by a surprise attack or to use some artifice 
that would fool the guards and permit me to enter naturally. 
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Attracted first by one and then by the other, I adopted the 
latter solution with the possibility of recourse, if necessary, 
to the former. Disguised as a porter, a burlap sack protecting 
my head and a big empty box on my shoulders, very dirty for 
additional concealment, my head bowed by the weight of the 
load and my face, therefore, partly hiddenwith two pistols, 
however, in my pockets -I arrived at eleven o clock in the 
morning at the Embassy door. The plan came off with such 
success that it was the PIDE men themselves, completely 
deceived, who showed me the door leading to the service 
stairs by which I was to enter. Nothing could have been more 
delicious than my feeling of anonymity as I walked through 
the streets from an automobile to the Embassy door- 
anonymity among the people who rushed hurriedly by, unin 
terested in the porter, the very man who, for at least a month, 
had been exciting everyone s curiosity. And so, without the 
need even to caress the butts of my pistols, I entered the safe 
asylum provided by the Argentine Embassy, under the aegis of 
another excellent and courageous ambassador. 

The asylum was granted immediately. Despite the protests 
of the Portuguese Government, which insisted that I be 
considered a common delinquent and, therefore, that I be 
handed over to the police, I remained in the Embassy three 
months, without breach of the legal rules governing the right 
of asylum, protected by an ambassador who conducted himself 
in the matter with as much human understanding and demo 
cratic spirit as diplomatic dignity. By the end of this period 
the Portuguese Government could see that it was virtually 
forced to grant a safe-conduct permitting me to leave for 
Argentina. And it was not without bitterness that I, as a 
European, Christian, and civilized man, compared the humane 
feelings, expressed in action, of young countries such as Brazil 
and Argentina, with the political sentiments of the great 
powers that had won a war in which millions of lives had been 
sacrificed for the liberty of the peoples of the world and for 
the dignity of the individual human beingpowers whose 
representatives in the home of the dictator would have turned 
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me over to his police if I had knocked on their door to save 
my threatened life and liberty. And they would have done 
this less in obedience to rules of international propriety than 
for motives which in no way justified what was really the 
betrayal of an ideology. 

On the thirteenth of May, with police in all the streets 
through which we would pass and troops guarding the air 
porta shameful display of force I left the Embassy, ac 
companied by the ambassador and some high Argentine 
officials. At two o clock I boarded the airplane that would 
take me to Buenos Aires. 

My escape was now really consummated. 

The starry sky and the earth bathed in May moonlight rep 
resented everything beautiful about Portugal. The night and 
the distance between sky and earth concealed all the ugliness 
of the past thirty years. And, as I flew, I thought of a day 
that would dawn by the light of the sun of liberty. 



PART TWO 



OPERATION 
DTJLCINEA 



For Our Lady, the liberation 
of the Portuguese people 



HOW OPERATION DTJLCINEA WAS 
CONCEIVED AND ORGANIZED 



WHEN, on the golden Caribbean afternoon of January 21 of 
this hopeful year 1961, I slowly walked aboard the Santa Maria 
at Curagao and mingled with the passengers and crew pre 
paring for departure, I was affected emotionally, but not by 
the fear of being caught or by the uncertain outcome of our 
prospective coup. I felt instinctively that once having suc 
ceeded in getting on board we would surely be able to take 
over the ship. A feeling of relief came over me, as if all my 
physical and mental fatigue, multiplied by fourteen months 
of work, anxiety, setbacks, disappointments, and exhaustion, 
like a great poison retained too long in the body, had suddenly 
been eliminated. My relief and certainty combined to make 
me, in fact, as calm and relaxed as an ordinary passenger on 
a cruise. This gave me the impression that the fates were pro 
pitious. A whole process of gestation had just come to a close. 
No matter what the fate of our action was to be, I had no 
doubt that the most difficult, and possibly the most dangerous, 
stage of our operation had ended. This stage had been a hard 
and most uncertain battle, waged in a dark and stormy night; 
an unprepossessing battle, without any of the sensational ele 
ments that attract the attention of public curiosity. Yet it was 
a harder struggle than the great, spectacular ones. It was a 
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struggle in which the physical and moral strength of the par 
ticipants was constantly tried to the utmost, being consumed, 
as one s health is consumed by the loss of blood in the seclusion 
of a sickroom or a corner of an alley, quite different from the 
way one loses strength and life by the flow of blood from a 
wound suffered in battle. Naturally, and inevitably in view 
of the nature of the insane times in which we live the world 
at large is much less interested in these nocturnal battles on 
which the glare of publicity rarely focuses than in the noisy 
skirmishes taking place in the worlds of society and politics. 
But for us, who took part in this nocturnal struggle, the mem 
ory of those times is ineradicable. And we have no doubt that 
if anything in our actions has had about it elements of the 
heroic and an awareness that we were fighting for a cause, it 
is because of that struggle, that long and heroic martyrdom, 
that we had to maintain during the fourteen months of DUL- 
CINEA S gestation. 

In May 1959, really free at last, I went to Argentina, taking 
with me the firm conviction that the sentiments of the Por 
tuguese people against the regime had now fully ripened and 
that their uprising against the tyrant could be organized only 
from the outside if it was to have much chance of success. 
I then had the intention of consecrating myself entirely to this 
task of organization. By this time General Humberto Delgado, 
by popular vote the only legitimate head of the Portuguese 
democratic opposition, was in Brazil, thanks to the courageous 
stand taken by Ambassador Alvaro Lins. The reception and 
hospitality accorded me by the great and noble Argentine 
people could not have been more cordial or more humanely 
generous. However, although I had to congratulate myself for 
having chosen Argentina as a country of asylum, it was not the 
best country politically in South America to serve as a base of 
operations. The largest and most valuable nucleus of Portu 
guese oppositionist exiles was in Brazil. So was the elected 
head of the movement. But Brazil was then under the govern 
ment of President Kubitschek de Oliveira, one of those dem- 
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ocrats who, by betraying their own ideology and sometimes 
even their promises to the people who elected them, support 
the dictators, whom they either serve or exploit. Brazil denied 
me a visa at Salazar s request, according to documents later 
revealed by Alvaro Lins making me the only Portuguese ex 
iled from both Portugal and Brazil. At this difficult moment, 
two Portuguese living in Venezuela urged me to join them 
there. One of them was a political exile and the other said he 
was very influential in Venezuelan political circles. Both were 
among the directors of a Portuguese oppositionist political 
organization named the Patriotic Council. They had the sup 
port of the so-called Venezuelan Committee for Portuguese 
Democracy and Liberty, which consisted of political personal 
ities from all the Venezuelan parties. They wanted me to come 
to Caracas and direct the local movement of Portuguese re 
sistance to the Salazar regime. With warm enthusiasm, they 
assured me that not only would I be put in charge of a course 
at the College of Humanities in the University of Caracas but 
that I would also have the political, moral, and material sup 
port of the Committee and of the Venezuelan Government 
itself. Such support, given the specific and concrete form they 
promised, would have attracted any revolutionary. I was on 
my guard against the ineffectual optimism of losers who live on 
hope, but the two Portuguese made the help I would receive 
in Venezuela sound so substantial that even if only 10 per 
cent of it materialized it would provide an excellent start for 
the struggle which, with Humberto Delgado, I proposed to 
undertake. I looked upon Venezuela, recently freed from dic 
tatorship and then enjoying a state of democratic euphoria, as 
the deck of an aircraft carrier from which I could make my 
preparations for taking off. 

And so, in November 1959, I moved to Caracas, a move in 
which the Argentine Government demonstrated a greater 
spirit of co-operation than the Venezuelan. As it turned out, I 
was on my way to the first disappointment and the first great 
defeat that my hopes were to suffer during the bitter fourteen 
months that I was to spend in Venezuela. True, I discovered 
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that the optimism of the two Portuguese who had lured me to 
Venezuela was not entirely unfounded. They had conveyed to 
me certain promises, which they had only slightly exaggerated, 
made by Deputy Rondon Lovera, an important representative 
of the majority party and the person within that party respon 
sible for foreign relations. Rondon Lovera himself confirmed 
this. But what I discovered, before two months of disappoint 
ment and lost effort were over, was really very different. The 
Portuguese exile who had been the more enthusiastic of the 
two in urging me to come to Venezuela was just a poor mud- 
dlehead with neither political background nor mental capacity, 
wholly destitute of moral courage, who hoped, by an obsequi 
ous attitude, to obtain the patronage of Venezuelan politicians. 
He was to disappear utterly, dissolving like a drop of molasses 
in flowing water. The other Portuguese, who claimed to be a 
person of great influence in local political circles, able to open 
all doors to me, did, indeed, frequent these circles and un 
doubtedly enjoyed the support and sympathy of Dr. Rondon 
Lovera. However, I had suspicions about him and sought in 
formation from Lisbon. According to information from re 
liable sources there, he was merely an actor in a low comedy 
a man with a dark past, convicted and sought in Portugal as a 
common swindler, with a three-year sentence awaiting him. He 
had fled the country and had taken refuge in Venezuela where, 
with his talent for misrepresentation, he had managed to get 
himself accepted as a political exile, persecuted in Portugal for 
political reasons, though he had never before engaged in any 
political activities whatever! And the Patriotic Council, the 
only active political organization of Portuguese exiles in Vene 
zuela, did nothing but send telegrams of greeting or protest 
and commemorate dates of political importance. It could not 
get together more than fifty of the sixty thousand Portuguese 
residing in that country. The major part of the Council s di 
rectors were men with no political background or capacity, and 
had marked Communist or fellow-traveling tendencies but, be 
cause of their lack of ability, they were incapable of either 
seriously helping Communism or harming the democrats. The 
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Venezuelan Committee for Portuguese Democracy and Lib 
erty was merely a front organization which sometimes used 
the names of persons who had never heard of it, and which 
served the swindler as a personal shield for political maneu 
vers in which he concealed his real character. 

I explained to Dr. Rondon Lovera that it would be politically 
and morally impossible for me to agree to the collaboration of 
this man, and I showed him why, I also explained the true 
nature of the Patriotic Council and the need to reinforce the 
political structure supporting our cause with Portuguese who 
were better qualified politically and morally. To my surprise, 
Dr. Lovera preferred to continue his support of the Portu 
guese democratic resistance through this man and the Patriotic 
Council, from which, obviously, nothing could be expected, 
rather than to maintain relations with me, unless I, as a 
political expedient (in the way governments and political par 
ties are often corrupted), chose to forget that one of its di 
rectors was a moral outcast and the Council an absolute zero. 
I did not turn to Dr. Rondon Lovera again. From then on, in 
iny efforts to navigate my poor, dismantled ship, I met with 
nothing but difficulties in government party circles. The Por 
tuguese on my side and on whom I could rely were then a 
very small group, without political influence. Because of moral 
repugnance or political distrust, they kept apart from the in 
fluential swindler and the Patriotic Council. 

The situation appeared desperate. Brazil would not receive 
me and there was nothing to be gained by returning to Argen 
tina. I was in serious economic straits. Almost nothing that 
had been promised me actually materialized. I was not to be 
put in charge of the course at the University until June and 
it was only a small course in African studies. In order to live, 
I had to take employment in a Portuguese firm that sold urban 
lots in Brasilia. The situation was all the more difficult because 
I would not for one moment abandon or weaken the purpose 
that had brought me to Venezuela. Whatever the cost, I 
would persist. 

The fight was uneven, tremendously uneven, especially on 
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the material level and from a geographical standpoint. Only on 
a moral plane could our little group boast a potential superiority. 
We were as poor as Job and could rely on material support only 
from people as poor as ourselves. We lacked adequate num 
bers, we had no arms, we did not even have the political sup 
port of an organized national opposition. The overwhelming 
majority of the Spanish and Portuguese peoples showed their 
hostility to their regimes whenever they could; they were there 
fore on our side and ripe for a general uprising. But it was 
becoming almost impossible to establish effective leadership 
of these masses, in view of the ferocity with which the Iberian 
governments prohibited and harassed all political ties between 
the people and politicians actively opposed to the regime. We 
had the same horror of demagogy that we had of dictatorship, 
knowing, by our own experience and that of others, the dan 
gerous and self-defeating nature of demagogic movements. We 
did not desire a disorderly explosion of the desperate masses, 
with all its bloody consequences and all the madness that goes 
with such excess. We would really have to start from zero and 
build a road for these oppressed peoples without construction 
materials. Against us was the political, military, and financial 
power at the arbitrary disposal of two totalitarian governments 
allied by an offensive and defensive pact and strengthened by 
the Machiavellian unscrupulousness characteristic of dictator 
ships. They were prepared to mobilize all their forces to defend 
themselves and to destroy all vestiges of opposition to their 
systems; to inundate their territory with police; to press cor 
rupted armies into service in order to subdue the populace; to 
organize and endow their diplomacy with the material 
means of subornation; and to make a kind of tacit alliance 
with the governments of certain great democratic powers that 
never hesitated to make our fight against the dictators as diffi 
cult as possible. Also against us was a geographical factor: the 
Atlantic Ocean separating us from our countries and therefore 
from all the objectives of direct action. David, in his death 
struggle with Goliath, had a sling; we, at a time when modern 
slings cost a lot of money, lacked even this. Our choice was 
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clear: either we would discover and try some form of combat 
that would equalize this fight of souls without material arms 
against powerful material forces without souls, or we would 
have to accept the collapse of all our hopes right at the start. 
Obviously, we did not want to accept failure, especially after 
the defeats we had already suffered. We had, therefore, to make 
something out of nothing. And so we started a long and pain 
ful period of study, planning, practice, and trials accompanied 
by constantly defective organization, frustrated hopes, and bit 
ter disappointments, each like a coup de grace in itself. 

Our first attempt at organization aimed at the establishment 
of an alliance among Portuguese and Spanish political exiles 
representing every current of democratic thought on the Ibe 
rian peninsula, as an answer to the Iberian pact between the 
dictators Salazar and Franco. This alliance would involve the 
creation of a sort of technical agency of liberation, above and 
beyond the institutional problems that kept the various po 
litical groups disunited. It would represent the common desire 
for liberty and for the redemption of personal human dignity. 
And here I met my first defeat. The Spanish groups, in their 
tenacious divisiveness, were not interested in any movement for 
direct action, which, organized in this way and at such a great 
distance from their objectives, seemed to them Utopian. They 
shared the common cause, but they were accustomed to the 
rhetorical do-nothingism into which they had fallen, and to 
reliance on their hope that something would happen in inter 
national politics to overthrow the Franco dictatorship. Only 
one of the Spanish groups the least numerous and the poor 
est but with active connections in Europe allied itself with 
the Independent National Movement led by General Hum- 
berto Delgado (whose representative and special delegate in 
Venezuela I was) to constitute the Iberian Revolutionary Di 
rectorate of Liberation (DRIL). This union, which occurred 
in January 1960, was the beginning of an organization of forces, 
necessarily precarious not only because of the difficulties of es 
tablishing and maintaining relations in the various countries 
but also because of the inevitable problems resulting from the 
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fact that the persons heading it were not well enough known. 
For the time being, DRIL, combining the Independent Na 
tional Movement with the Union of Spanish Combatants, was 
to include a general management (which, in practice, never 
materialized) and a general operational command. I was des 
ignated by General Delgado to head this part of the organiza 
tion for the Portuguese and therefore to exercise supreme 
command over Portuguese territories, ships, and airplanes. Cap 
tain Sotomayor, a former Spanish naval officer, had the cor 
responding responsibility for Spanish areas. In addition to this 
double command, DRIL had "commandos" who had already 
served or trained in Europe some who had distinguished 
themselves in Spain and some who were newly recruited. 

With an organization thus set up for direct action, it re 
mained for us to resolve the immensely difficult problem of 
working out a practical plan for the opening of hostilities 
against the Iberian dictatorships and of assembling the human 
and material means for the execution of the plan. 

How? And with what means? 

The problem of formulating satisfactory answers to these 
questions appeared insoluble. None of the classic or modern 
forms of armed rebellion against established power were 
within our means. So far as this strategy was concerned, the 
fortresses of Salazar and Franco appeared as impregnable as 
the do-nothings among the exiled oppositionists believed them 
to be. The resources that we then thought we could obtain 
and we were overoptimistic -would have been hopelessly in 
adequate. We were willing to make any sacrifices and we were 
dedicated, body and soul, to our cause, but we were only a 
small group, recently created, without prestige, and unknown 
to the sources that could have supplied the necessary means. 
To achieve prestige and, with it, the possibility of obtaining 
material help, we needed to "do something"; but in order to 
do something we needed resources. It was all a vicious circle 
and it gave us a feeling of impotence. Moreover, any plan we 
might adopt would have to be ambitious. Political circum 
stances indicated that the tyrants would have to be fought in 
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two ways. First, they would have to be attacked on their own 
territory, where a surprise assault would impel the people to 
rise up and induce the armies to remain passive at least. Second, 
the tyrants would have to be attacked in the field of interna 
tional public opinion, which was interested neither in the Iberian 
problem nor, so to speak, in the ideological betrayal by some 
powerful Western governments which were helping the dic 
tators to survive. Salazar, with a colonial policy as tyrannical, 
oppressive, and contrary to public opinion as his home policy, 
had made the people in the overseas territories as ripe for an 
uprising as those on the Iberian peninsula. The attack could 
thus be started in any of the more vulnerable sections of his 
empire. But we always came back to the same crucial ques 
tions: How? And -with -what means? It was becoming clear 
that our only chance of success lay in recourse to forms of 
action deriving their effectiveness from surprise, shock, and 
originality. Such action could have great political and emo 
tional power. Thus it might at once serve our purpose as in 
surrectionists and be within the scope of our frail resources. 

And so, sired by anguish in the face of difficulties and born 
in the painful labor of fevered imagination, the idea of Opera 
tion DULCINEA came into being. It began to take shape one 
morning when I read in a newspaper the announcement of 
the next arrival of the Portuguese ship Santa Maria at the 
Venezuelan port of La Guaira. I let it gestate for a few days 
and timidly communicated it two or three weeks later to the 
Spanish director of DRIL. He told me that he had thought of 
a somewhat similar operation, called SANTIAGO, which, as he 
described it to me, was so ambitious in relation to our pos 
sible means that I considered it Utopian. It was DULCINEA that 
we finally adopted as practicable, with the Santa Maria or any 
other Portuguese or Spanish ship that might enter the port of 
La Guaira. We would have preferred, of course, to seize and 
occupy a warship, an operation that would have been no more 
difficult and would have provided enormous advantages. But 
there was not the least likelihood that any Portuguese or Span 
ish warship would come to La Guaira. 
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This port is about twelve miles north of Caracas. It is vis 
ited monthly, more or less, by various Spanish passenger ships 
and by the transatlantic luxury liner Santa Maria, a ship of 
Portuguese registry belonging to the Colonial Navigation Com 
pany, in which the Portuguese Government has a financial in 
terest. Legally, every one of these ships constitutes a portion 
of the territory of its nation of registry. Why not begin the 
uprising against the dictatorships on one of these floating parts 
of Iberia that moved to where we were, just as other uprisings 
began in a city or on a mountain of a nation s fixed territory? 
An act of piracy? Obviously not, in international law, for there 
would be no attack by one ship on another and the seizure 
would have the clearly political purpose of rebellion. True, 
there would be the problem of the passengers but their situa 
tion would be like that of any individuals, whether citizens or 
foreigners, in a territory surprised by an armed political rebel 
lion. It would differ only in form from the situation of the in 
habitants, transients, and tourists in Cuba, Algeria, Paraguay, 
etc., at the times of the uprisings there. Certainly they would 
be somewhat inconvenienced, but no less certainly their prop 
erty and their persons would be much safer than in a city dur 
ing an insurrection, for we proposed to treat them with great 
consideration and courtesy. 

Among the ships that came to La Guaira and could be con 
sidered for the operation, the Santa Maria, because of its pres 
tige as a luxury liner and because of its speed and other re 
sources, was by far the best candidate. We would not obtain 
the same effect on world opinion and the same operational re 
sults with a small, slow, and less impressive ship. The Santa 
Maria, then, would be the ship for the operation, which we 
called DULCINEA because we were also romantics fighting for 
our lady, Liberty. 

With the idea thus conceived, we now faced the difficult 
problems of planning and finding the means to carry out our 
plans. We had to gather information for detailed study; to 
train the human resources the "commandos" who would 
finally execute the seizure; to procure financial resources to 
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cover the cost of our preparations, arms, and fares; and to keep 
everything secret from Salazar s and Franco s espionage. To re 
solve our problems, even as precariously as we finally did 
resolve them, we lived through months of superhuman exhaus 
tion, of anguish and despair greater than that suffered in armed 
combat or in situations in which men s lives are continually 
at stake. 

The first phase of the project, an essential phase, was one 
of information and study. It was conducted, of course, in the 
greatest secrecy. We achieved this secrecy largely by making 
others believe that the operation for which we were preparing 
would be of a very different kind, somewhat along the line 
of all those in Portugal and Spain that had been dreamed up, 
but never executed, by romantics who were more enthusiastic 
than efficient. We let nothing leak out about our real plans. 

First of all, naturally, we sought information about all the 
relevant topographical and functional details of the Santa 
Maria. On each of its monthly stops at La Guaira, the great 
transatlantic liner was visited either by me or by one of our 
very capable Portuguese informants, without our being recog 
nized or attracting undesirable attention to our curiosity. On 
the contrary, we were favored with some desirable attention 
through lack of foresight on the part of the shipping line s 
agency. The agency as a matter of public relations furnished us 
with visitors passes, with the plan of the ship thus permitting 
us to complete the information gathered on our visits and 
with leaflets informing us about the number and categories of 
crew members, supplies, etc. With equal kindness, and equally 
without intention to be kind, it placed an exact scale model 
of the Santa Maria in a show window of the building it oc 
cupied; during the night we could examine it at our ease. 
Large photographs of the ship from various angles completed 
the agency s collaboration. Through its informers, the Portu 
guese Embassy in Caracas had tamely followed our false trails. 
Moreover, an ambassador of the true Salazarian stripe, who 
listened too little and talked too much, gave precious informa 
tion to our secret and very artful emissary, telling him what 
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the Embassy knew about us and, especially important, what 
it did not know about our plans. And if we had not been 
afraid of pushing our luck too far, we would also have ob 
tained financial collaboration from him, which he would have 
provided thinking it would enable him to learn our respective 
identities. We were indeed grateful to this diplomat, whose 
only previous experience in the Diplomatic Corps had been to 
make arrangements, for which he was officially praised, for an 
elaborate state funeral. 

Before long, we knew the Santa Maria better than some of 
its own officers did. By July 1960 we concluded not only our 
meticulous study of the ship but also our tactical and strategic 
plan. The first phase of Operation DULCINEA had ended. At the 
same time, we were recruiting and selecting the men who 
would constitute the operational commandos. Their number, 
initially fixed at one hundred well-armed men, was successively 
reduced because of financial difficulties to fifty, then thirty, 
and finally twenty-six poorly armed individuals, two of whom, 
at the last moment, were unable to embark. 

We then entered upon the most heart-rending phase of the 
preparations. At the most ambitious moment in the course of 
our preparations, our minimum budget excluding the ship, 
which was the least costly item for it would be offered us 
gratis by the Salazar Government through the Colonial Navi 
gation Company was as high as $30,000, to be used for the 
purchase of arms and tickets and for the training of one hun 
dred men at a training camp. At the beginning, the situation 
did not seem very difficult. If we lacked the funds and if those 
among the democratic exiles who had plenty of money proved 
obdurate to all our appeals and skeptical about our capacity to 
stage a direct attack, we could avail ourselves of certain val 
uable real estate that two of our companions money poor but 
property owners had placed at our disposal. The real estate 
consisted of a lot, suitable for construction, with an area of al 
most an acre, and a magnificent apartment house which, in 
itself, was worth approximately the amount we needed. 

At the time, however, these properties could bring us noth- 
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ing. Venezuela was going through a preposterous financial 
crisis. Mortgage credit could not be obtained; the banks sus 
pended all activities except deposits and withdrawals; and the 
Government not only seemed impotent in the face of the crisis 
but actually made it worse by taking improvised measures of 
an emergency nature which failed to deal with the deep prob 
lems behind the crisis. You could not borrow one hundred boli 
vars on property worth one hundred thousand. Moneylenders, 
exploiting the demand for cash, were lending at a monthly 
interest rate of 10 to 15 per cent; they were uninterested in 
lending small amounts and, for large amounts, demanded col 
lateral producing an immediate income. Meanwhile, as our 
hopes of obtaining the amount in the original budget faded, 
we kept reducing the number of men in our operational con 
tingent until it got down to twenty-six. Thus, after knocking 
in vain on all the doors which, as democratic oppositionists, 
we logically expected to be opened to us, we had no recourse 
other than to extract our own blood, like the pelicans, and to 
beg at the doors of the poor, generally the very poor, but 
among whom as always happens in great moral crises the 
finest sentiments of generosity and practical patriotism had 
taken refuge. With one reduction after another, the ambitious 
budget of $30,000 came down to $6,000, and even this amount 
appeared to be beyond our reach. In addition to our material 
difficulties, we had to put up with the embarrassment caused 
by political animosities and with the open resistance of the 
do-nothing exiles. Exactly at the moment when we were most 
desperately seeking financial help, the Portuguese Communist 
Party and, through other channels, its Spanish counterpart, 
publicly declared war on us in manifestoes condemning all 
forms of opposition by direct action. In Caracas the Patriotic 
Council denounced me to the Venezuelan authorities and 
declared its disapproval of the activities of DRIL. The Council 
was clearly pro-Communist and was utterly incapable of help 
ing in any kind of political fight, even a rhetorical one; its 
ineptitude may be seen by the fact that it let an individual 
who was secretly a Salazarist infiltrate to the point of becom- 
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ing its president. It failed to denounce our group only because 
it, like everyone else, knew nothing of our plans. The money we 
were seeking in vain from the sources that logically seemed to 
us most accessible, was there for all to see, gleaming gold 
tainted with unconscionable impudence, in manifestations of 
oppositionist do-nothingism: wordy and very expensive com 
memorations of dates important in the history of the liberty 
lost by our peoples, sumptuous political banquets, costly par 
ticipation in congresses and other meetings for the purpose of 
asking the Portuguese and Spanish dictators to grant amnesty 
to political prisoners, etc. Much more money was spent use 
lessly in these ways than was denied us for our purpose of go 
ing beyond merely rhetorical and digestive opposition and 
opening the only kind of hostilities that might carry us to the 
liberty we all craved. At a time when we lacked even the means 
to eat adequately, a Spanish millionaire of the democratic 
opposition, a man who had just published a controversial 
book in France about the finances of Franco s Govern 
ment and of whom we asked the modest contribution of two 
third-class fares on the Santa Maria, offered us an excellent 
luncheon that must have cost at least the price of a third- 
class ticket. In the end he failed us completely contributing 
not even the price of one fare, let alone two. 

In the light of such disappointments, our plan had to be 
restudied and reduced in proportion to the contributions we 
still hoped to obtain with the aid of the poorest of the exiles 
and the sacrifice of all personal interests among us. The plan 
can here be revealed for the first time in its entirety, partly 
because unforeseen circumstances prevented us from carrying 
it out in full, even more because it has now become inoppor 
tune for us to carry out the final stages of the plan as they 
were originally envisaged. 

Our plan was as follows: 

First Phase. The seizure and occupation of the Santa Maria 
by commandos taking orders from me after these men had 
embarked at the port of La Guaira as paying passengers. This 
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would be accomplished in the international waters of the Car 
ibbean, after the Santa Maria had left Curagao. Once the ship 
was under our control, it would change direction, sail secretly 
toward the west coast of Africa by way of the South Atlantic, 
so that it could arrive without warning at its objective. The 
crossing would take eight days. As the ship was not expected 
in Miami until three days after leaving Curasao, we would 
count on this time to navigate peacefully in our chosen direc 
tion without arousing suspicion. We could gain an additional 
day of absolute secrecy by cabling the agency in Miami that 
engine trouble was slowing the ship down. On the fifth day 
some alarm would be aroused, but this could be dissipated by 
false rumors, sent from various places, concerning our where 
abouts and destination. On the sixth day we could expect 
mobilization of a general search, made more difficult by the 
complete silence of the ship s radio. Thus we could surely ar 
rive at our first objective before we could be found. This first 
phase of the operation would awaken the attention of the free 
world to the drama of the Portuguese and Spanish peoples, not 
only by the publicity aroused by the extraordinary nature of 
the operation, but also by the audacity and resolution with 
which it was undertaken. We thus hoped to awaken the 
consciences of those governments which up to now had per 
sistently supported the Salazar and Franco tyrannies. We ex 
pected the dictators to accuse us of piracy, but we also expected 
that world opinion, free and aware, would regard us for 
what we really were: political rebels fighting legitimately for 
the liberty of our enslaved countries. In addition, we sought to 
revive the hopes of the Iberian peoples regarding their libera 
tion and to predispose them to the uprising soon to come. 
Finally we sought to bring together around us, united in a 
single goal, all the scattered groups of the democratic opposi 
tion in both countries. 

Second Phase. With our original band and those crew mem 
bers who, we were sure, would join us after the ship was 
taken, we would make a surprise attack a commando opera- 
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tion at night upon the Spanish-held African island of Fer 
nando P6. There we would seize a gunboat and the high au 
thorities of Spanish Guinea. At the same time we would isolate 
the island, cutting all communication between it and the out 
side world. Now with the help of native forces, which would 
follow us, we would attack the continental part of the colony. 
With such additional forces as would join us there and with 
the gunboat and landing boats all in very fast, surprise opera 
tions taking a maximum of three days and with two, possibly 
three, airplanes obtained on the island and on the continent, 
we would attack Luanda, the capital city of Angola, at five 
o clock in the afternoon with the help of local rebel forces, 
in an enveloping commando operation supported by the gun 
boat. Objective: the conquest and liberation of a portion of 
Portuguese territory where we could form a government and 
from which, with adequate resources, we could unleash a war 
against the Salazar regime. For this purpose we counted on 
concurrent uprisings in Mozambique and in the home country 
itself. 

I understand perfectly well that if the plan, so conceived, 
were submitted to examination and discussion by a hundred 
political or even military persons of the Salazarian school, or 
to persons spiritually ossified by the rhetorical do-nothingism of 
exile, it would be called not only impracticable but insane and 
we would be classified as dangerous mental cases. However, 
while we cherished no illusions about the risks it involved, we 
knew how well we had studied and organized the project and 
how practicable it was, provided the essential tactics of sur 
prise and audacity and the outside elements on which we 
placed a calculated reliance did not fail us. Besides, we were 
all ready to risk our hides on the success of the operation and 
we accepted the hypothesis that we might not achieve all our 
objectives and might even lose the battle. Yet we had no 
doubts that our cause would be considerably advanced merely 
by the effect on the world of the seizure and occupation of the 
ship. In other words, even if the battle were lost it would re- 
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suit in a victory for our cause and a defeat for Salazar, his 
regime, and his oligarchy. Subsequent events proved that we 
were right and that we were not so crazy as many of those 
political and military people who would have condemned the 
operation if we had been stupid enough to consult them. 

The first date set for the inception of Operation DULCINEA 
was October 14, 1960. However, four days beforehand we were 
still short 7,000 bolivars ($2,000) of the amount needed for 
fares and we had succeeded in buying, on the Caracas black 
market, only a few pistols and revolvers and one submachine 
gun. During these four days we barely scraped together enough 
money to feed the commandos in training. We were forced to 
postpone our start, which meant that, in addition to our other 
expenses, we had to provide for our men for a longer period, 
suffering the daily anguish of begging one hundred bolivars 
so that they could go on eating for another day. The Santa 
Maria was not due again in La Guaira until November 15. 
As that date approached, the financial situation was as bad as 
ever, and many other things were deteriorating, including the 
patience of the commandos, who were beginning to question 
the feasibility of the operation. We had to postpone our start 
once more, and now a new and bitterly frustrating event oc 
curred. Aware of our desperate financial situation, a Vene 
zuelan friend, who later became one of us, a member of the 
majority Democratic Action Party, sought to obtain the help 
of influential members of his party in procuring for us the 
arms and tickets which we needed. These efforts involved the 
aforementioned Dr. Rondon Lovera, as the party s international 
relations chief. Under pressure from his colleagues, Dr. Lovera 
turned the responsibility for a decision over to a group of the 
party s leaders. The party leaders met and decided to grant us 
18,000 bolivars, a sum sufficient for our remaining needs. Dr. 
Lovera was to carry out the decision. After several days, in 
which one of the directors of our group wore himself out try 
ing to find Dr. Lovera, this worthy, with unexpected brusque- 
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ness, declared that the help would not be forthcoming. The 
reason for this was, he said, that the Portuguese ambassador, 
knowing of our plans, had protested to the Chancellery, thus 
making it impossible for the Democratic Action Party to pro 
vide any help. This reason, as we later learned, had no founda 
tion whatever. We concluded, therefore, that Dr. Lovera 
himself had decided to nullify the decision of his colleagues. 
This did not prevent him from being one of the first to con 
gratulate General Delgado, after DULCINEA S success, on the 
triumph of the operation! 

The Santa Maria was scheduled again at La Guaira on De 
cember 20. On the tenth of December, struggling as I was 
with the same financial problems, I suffered an infarct of the 
myocardium (obstruction of circulation to the heart) which 
immobilized me in a clinic for ten days no longer because our 
circumstances forbade me the luxury of a fashionable illness. 
When I resolved to toss away my medicines and return to the 
normal activities of an abnormal period, another postpone 
ment had taken place. The new year was to begin in a climate 
of deep despair. The Santa Maria would return on January 
20. One more postponement would mean DULCINEA S utter col 
lapsetotal defeat before hostilities even began. 

Then something of the greatest significance occurred some 
thing that will always represent for us the apotheosis of this 
period of intimate and intense suffering and of heroic resist 
ance to adversity. In a supreme effort the poor the very poor, 
such as ourselves responded with every modest resource at 
their disposal. Our entire little group, those who were to em 
bark and those who stayed behind, sold all their remaining 
possessions for what they could get, sold even their own labor, 
in order to raise the money we still lacked. The last, breathless 
loan obtained by one of us was arranged three days before sail 
ing at the monstrous rate of 15 per cent per month. 

Later Salazar s propaganda agencies would say that we had 
received money from Moscow, that we had bought Czech 
arms, etc. Many would believe this and few would be com 
pletely convinced that we had no help other than the patriotic 
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devotion of a small number of very poor democrats the 
eternal poor of all of the world s great revolutions. 

It is easy, therefore, to understand why, as I embarked at 
Curasao on January 21, 1961, I thought, along with all my 
companions, that, whatever fate had in store for us, the worst 
was over. 
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FRIDAY, JANUARY 2O, 1961 

Caracas and La Guaira. The day dawns bright and clear with 
glorious sunshine. The Santa Maria enters La Guaira at eight 
o clock in the morning with its crew of 350 and is scheduled to 
leave at midnight with about 600 passengers on board. Today, 
in Caracas and La Guaira, we are going to experience our most 
feverish hours of activity and doubt. We prepare our baggage, 
in which we hide arms and ammunition. In Caracas, at the 
house of one of our most active and efficient companions, 
who is now going to be left at base in charge of putting people 
off the scent, we close boxes of munitions which are to be 
smuggled on board in a manner yet unknown to us. Through 
out the city we chase after the bolivars we still need for last- 
minute expenses and for transportation of our men from 
Caracas to La Guaira. Each of those most responsible for the 
operation asks himself anxiously: "Has any part of our plan 
leaked out, something that may have caused special precau 
tions to be taken on the ship?" Because it has been impossible 
to raise money for everyone s ticket, some will have to em 
bark surreptitiously at La Guaira and Curasao and stow away 
until H-hour. In any case, I will have to embark secretly for 
security purposes, for my name on the passenger list of a ship 
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destined for Portugal would inevitably arouse suspicion. To 
minimize my time on board, I shall board the ship at Curagao, 
with other key members of our group: to do this I shall take 
a plane to Curagao at ten o clock in the morning. This wor 
ries me, since I would like to be present at the embarkation at 
La Guaira and am disturbed at the idea of being absent and 
unaware of what is happening. My arms and baggage are to 
be taken on board at La Guaira. 

There are, this morning, twenty-five of us. The twenty-sixth, 
a telegrapher on whom we were counting and whom we will 
miss tremendously, was arrested by the Venezuelan authorities 
on suspicion of political activities and will be unable to go. 
Those embarking at La Guaira as second-class or tourist pas 
sengers, are: Camilo Tavares Mortagua, Portuguese, twenty- 
seven years old, sports promoter and radio broadcaster; Julio 
Ferreira de Andrade, Portuguese, thirty-four, locksmith; Joa- 
quim da Silva Paiva, Portuguese, thirty-five, naval machinist; 
Antonio de Almeida Frutuoso, Portuguese, twenty-six, carpen 
ter; Rafael Ojeda Henriquez, Venezuelan integrated with the 
Portuguese group, engineer; Fermin Suarez Fernandez, Spanish, 
forty-six, chauffeur; Francisco Rico Leal, Spanish, forty-four, 
mechanic; Manuel Perez Rodriguez, Spanish, thirty-eight, 
builder; Luis Manuel Mota de Oliveira, Portuguese, thirty- 
five, photographer; Basilio Losada, Spanish, twenty-nine, 
carpenter; Jos6 Perez Martinez, Spanish, forty-four, builder; 
Manuel Mazo Bravo, Spanish, thirty, electrician; Luis Fernan 
dez Ackeraman, Spanish, twenty-one, office worker; Jorge de 
Sotomayor, Spanish, fifty-two, former officer of the Spanish 
Navy; Augusto Romara Rojo, Spanish, forty, anesthetist. Those 
boarding clandestinely at La Guaira with visitors passes fur 
nished by the shipping company s agency are a Spaniard, 
Junqueira de Ambia, forty-five, and the following Portuguese: 
Felipe Aleixo Viegas, chauffeur, forty-five; Jose da Cunha 
Ramos, carpenter, eighteen; Julio Rodrigues, clerk, nineteen; 
Leonardo, bricklayer, thirty-three. Those embarking clandes 
tinely at Curasao are, in addition to me, Jos Frias de Oliveira, 
Jorge Pestana de Barros, and Graciano Esparrinha, all of them 
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Portuguese. The embarkation operation in La Guaira is to be 
directed by Jorge de Sotomayor with the help of engineer Julio 
da Costa Mota (my deputy in Caracas and chief of activities 
at the base) and of commandos Mortagua and Paiva. 

At ten o clock, accompanied by Frias de Oliveira I took 
the plane to Curagao, where Jorge de Barros and Graciano 
Esparrinha, whose documents were not yet in order, were to 
join me the next morning. On leaving Maiquetia airport, with 
my heart embittered by the thought of so many little things 
badly arranged for want of means, I saw from the air the 
Santa Maria serenely waiting alongside the wharf. Up to the 
moment of my departure, there was nothing to suggest that 
anything about our plans had leaked out. Very likely, there 
fore, the embarkation would come off without a hitch. But 
how many surprises might be in store for us before the day 
was over? We had had to protect ourselves not only from the 
spies of the Portuguese embassy but also, in line with the moral 
misery that so often corrupts oppositionist political exiles, from 
the do-nothings who could not understand us and, above all, 
from the pro-Communists of the Patriotic Council, presided 
over by a man who, we did not doubt, was a Salazarian agent. 
The latest manifesto of the Portuguese Communist Party and 
the Patriotic Council s communique, to which I have alluded 
and which was published in the Caracas press, clearly con 
demned our activities. The collaboration they got from the 
swindler referred to earlier, whose continued access to Vene 
zuelan political circles was well known, left no doubt in our 
minds that they would expose us if they suspected anything 
about our plans. To put them off the track, I took advantage of 
my hospitalization following my heart attack six weeks earlier, 
remained in hiding after leaving the clinic, and had a story 
circulated that I had left Venezuela. Some thought the at 
tack had been very serious and that another was imminent 
and would finish me. Others believed I had left for Cuba or 
Jamaica. In Brazil, General Humberto Delgado was spreading 
a rumor that I was on my way to Paris. These efforts to put 
people off the scent were highly successful, but I was neverthe- 
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less worried, for no one knew better than I how readily some 
little circumstance might demolish the fragile structure of our 
project. My feeling as I looked down at the Santa Maria was 
something very like fear fear that some or all of my few 
companions would be unable to embark, that they would fail 
to get the arms and ammunition on board, or that the men 
and the plot would be discovered. This feeling was infinitely 
disagreeable to a man who had had to overcome fear so often 
that he no longer had any respect for it. To my surprise, it 
was now my constant companion, a sort of ghost within me, 
and it was to stay with me for the next twenty-four hours, until 
I learned what had happened at La Guaira and during the 
night of the Santa Maria s voyage from La Guaira to Curasao. 

Thus obsessed by my thoughts, I arrived in Curasao after 
a short stop at Aruba. So far I had no trouble, since I carried 
a Venezuelan emergency passport and thus had my papers in 
order. It was my first trip to the island. I saw the city, the 
ugliness of its oil industry, the aridity of its soil, the thirst of 
its poor flora. But despite these things it had made itself 
daintily Dutch, with its roofs built for protection against snow 
that never falls, with some of its streets like certain old streets 
in Amsterdam, with its age still evident and a permanent air of 
history hovering over the urban landscape. We had no doubt 
that Salazar would accuse us of piracy, as the first expression of 
his rage and the cardinal point of his habitual lying; and in 
the historical background of the place where we were going 
to open hostilities there were certainly enough suggestions of 
the pirates of old. But unfortunately I had no room in my 
troubled spirit for the pleasures of a tourist. I was to spend 
twenty-eight hours in Curasao with phantoms that would not 
let me see the city. 

I took a room with Frias de Oliveira in a modest hotel, the 
Brion, which had windows facing the canal by which ships en 
tered the port. It was a pleasant if not very clean hostelry with 
prices compatible with the few florins on which I would have 
to subsist during those twenty-eight hours, a hotel whose occu 
pants, though hardly out of Who s Who, were gay and hos- 
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pitable. With some difficulty I managed to get in touch with 
Caracas and learned that things were going along there in a 
satisfactory manner. There were some difficulties in connection 
with the visitors passes for the men who had no tickets. The 
same uneasiness remained, for it was only two o clock in the 
afternoon and the embarkation would not start until six. The 
hotel guests and personnel were jolly and communicative. Ex 
pressing the curiosity of people in a busy seaport, they wanted 
to know who we were and where we were going. Just some 
Portuguese going to Portugal, we said, like so many others in 
the large colony of our people in the Dutch Antilles. During 
dinner some men at a neighboring table, evidently people con 
nected with the life of the port, were discussing the Santa 
Maria. The ship had a damaged turbine and needed to have 
its hull cleaned. I remembered the scandals, typical of Salazar s 
administration, over the purchase of the ship: the excessive 
price paid for it with the consequent enrichment of politicians 
involved in the deal, the defects showing up soon afterward in 
its engines, etc. If what these men were saying was true, there 
were gaps in our information: we knew nothing about the 
trouble with the turbine, a reduction in the ship s speed owing 
to the hull s condition, and, more serious, the fact that the re 
serves of fuel and water were smaller than we had been led to 
believe. The conversation at the next table then moved to 
other ships, but we had heard enough about the Santa Maria 
to add to our worries. 

The hours pass with bovine slowness and the same fear of 
failure fills them with phantoms. I am afraid that all we have 
gone through in the preceding months will culminate in a ter 
rible defeat before the combat even begins. I write letters to 
some friends who know I am getting ready for something but 
have no idea what it is. I write to General Delgado, the only 
person outside our immediate group who knows the plan and 
as whose representative I shall operate. I write to Alvaro Lins, 
the great Brazilian, great democrat, great writer, and great 
friend of Portugal the Ambassador who gave General Delgado 
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asylum in Lisbon. In the letter, which he will not receive for 
about a week, I tell him that I am on a sort of springboard 
from which I will plunge within a few hours, to win or to lose, 
and I express the hope that I will know how to win and know 
how to lose. 

Night comes, full of stars, with the gentleness of the tropics. 
I do not know and shall not learn whether Curasao has a 
night life. As I look at it from the hotel veranda, it gives me 
the impression of a provincial city, tired and breathing heavily. 
I go to bed early without having succeeded in contacting 
Caracas again and, therefore, with the fear that has nagged 
me since I left Venezuela, and which does not permit me to 
sleep. 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 21 

Dawn comes, defining the new day more and more clearly 
like the images on a negative in a photographic bath, and the 
night ceases to plague me with insomnia. The canal bridge 
opens and an American tanker passes through, less than sixty 
yards from my room. It is half past six. If there has been no 
delay, a delay caused by the discovery of our men and arms 
on the ship, the Santa Maria ought to pass by, also just sixty 
yards from my eyes, at eight o clock. The hour and a half 
seems to me as long as the night. I eat breakfast, take a bath, 
reread the letters I wrote last evening, and walk up and down 
the hotel veranda to kill time and elude fear. But fear fixes 
me to the spot which, for my peace of mind, I am trying to 
avoid. Irresistibly, it forces me to think about all the ways in 
which our project may have met disaster during the overnight 
trip of the Santa Maria from La Guaira. And I suffer all the 
more because this fear is so different from the emotions en 
gendered by the situations of physical or moral danger in 
which, during my whole life, I have so often found myself. 

At eight o clock the bridge opens for the entry of another 
ship, and a large Italian liner, the Venezuela, passes by. The 
bridge closes again. I imagine the worst. I feel more certain 
of bad news than of the arrival of our ship. 
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But at half past eight the bridge opens again and this time 
it is the Santa Maria coming closer and passing by, with a 
slowness that suggests dignity and confidence. I see none of 
my men on the deck, but the people I do see appear so utterly 
calm that I feel a little less tense. As the ship goes by, I cast 
a searching glance over every part of the hull that becomes 
visible. Everything looks magnificent calm, natural, well 
ordered. 

Because the port was crowded with ships, the Santa Maria 
had to dock at a distant pier, and I quickly lost sight of it. 
I had arranged with Sotomayor that he would debark with 
some of the other legally ticketed men and meet me at the 
Hotel Brion. This was the only thing that kept me from run 
ning to find the pier where the ship was docked. I had to live 
through two more hours of frenzy. Sotomayor was unable to 
reach the hotel until ten o clock. I saw him approaching in 
the street and it seemed to me that his face bore bad tidings. 
I would have to drink bile until the last minute. 

After the twenty-eight hours I had just gone through, the 
news Sotomayor brought appeared absolutely marvelous. The 
men with tickets had embarked, with their baggage, like any 
other passengers. There had been difficulties with the others 
because visitors passes could not be obtained, and Leonardo 
had to be left behind. Also it had been impossible to take 
along a box with materials for making hand grenades and 
another with barbed wire. During the night on board, nothing 
abnormal had been noted. Sotomayor had gone through all the 
vital parts of the ship to get whatever final information we 
lacked. The operation seemed as practicable as we had thought. 
With the arrival by KLM two hours later of Jorge de Barros 
and Graciano Esparrinha we had exactly twenty-four men, and 
arms and ammunition for fourteen, in addition to four hand 
grenades and some knives. We were far from being the con 
tingent of one hundred men with automatic arms on which 
we had planned during the most optimistic phase of our proj 
ect. Even now our optimism, supported by our determination 
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not to back down, led us to hope (accurately, as was later 
found) that we would find some arms on the ship and that, 
by a skillful disposition of our forces, we would be able to 
give the impression that we were more numerous than we 
really were. We hoped also that we would not meet great re 
sistance on the part of the crew which, though it consisted of 
350 men, would be largely deprived of its virility by the cow 
ardice with which the regime, for three decades, had poisoned 
the souls it had trained to obey. Moreover, we knew that a large 
majority of the crew including the captain were, in their 
hearts, like the vast majority of the Portuguese people, hostile 
to the regime. 

After we listened to Captain Sotomayor, the problems to be 
solved before we all got together on board boiled down to the 
simple one of getting Frias, Jorge, Graciano, and myself on 
the ship. The day before, through the ingenuous intervention 
of a friendly employee in the company s agency in Curagao, 
I had obtained visitors passes. Moreover, things were simpler 
at Curasao than at La Guaira. There were virtually no re 
strictions on boarding the ship. My three companions were 
wholly unknown, and, with their visitors passes, would have 
no trouble at all. My case, despite the pass, required some care. 
The ship was scheduled to sail at six P.M. It was agreed that I 
would embark at four-thirty. 

All my phantoms disappeared as if I had been purged of 
them by an internal bath. Things were at last going our way, 
after so many months of disappointment, defeat, and failure. 
Of my fear during the final twenty-eight hours, nothing would 
remain but a bitter memory and an increased fear of being 
afraid. 

By one of those interventions of Chance who manipulates 
the affairs of men sometimes as angel, sometimes as Devil, and 
who has more slaves than worshipers there came into my 
hands in Curagao Alvaro Lins s Mission in Portugd, published 
in Brazil one month earlier. I had waited eagerly and in vain 
for this book in Caracas. Its author, former Brazilian Ambas 
sador in Lisbon, was, as a defender of the political dignity of 
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his own country, also a great ally of the Portuguese democrats. 
His book exposes, in clear and authoritative fashion, all the 
monstrous mechanism of Salazar s diplomacy as it operated 
in the case of Humberto Delgado. After I had given up all 
hope of getting it, the book, sent from Caracas by Costa Mota, 
suddenly appeared. And it appeared exactly at the moment 
the springboard referred to in the letter I had written the 
author a few hours earlier when I was about to make an 
effort to give the struggle, of which this book represented an 
important stage, an entirely new direction! This machination 
of Chance seemed to me a good omen. I added a hasty post 
script to my letter to Alvaro Lins thanking him for the book; 
I lunched in a magnificent state of mind; with my compan 
ions I fixed the details about my going on board; and, having 
shed twenty years from body and soul, I set out for the post 
office. On the way I reflected that there are cures unmentioned 
in the medical tracts, cures much more efficacious for a man 
who has had a heart attack than any prescription or surgical 
operation. I mailed my letters, sent a cable to General Delgado 
an excited jacta alea est and, to kill time and tune my 
nerves, I rambled through the city a little. 

At four o clock I returned to the hotel to pick up an in 
offensive suitcase and to pay my bill. At exactly four-thirty, 
with Frias, Jorge, and Graciano, I was at the pier where the 
Santa Maria was docked. Graciano and I would board the 
ship first, taking the gangway closest to the third-class cabins. 
Then Frias and Jorge would go on board, carrying my suit 
case. It was later reported, and some newspapers stated it as 
a fact, that I had embarked as a paralytic in a wheel chair. This 
rumor must have come from the imagination of some maker 
or reader of adventure stories, someone without the least no 
tion of the practical aspects of these things. A person in a 
wheel chair, whether really paralyzed or merely playing a role, 
invariably attracts attention and looks of pity. Now what I 
had to avoid at all costs was attracting attention. The only 
effective disguise would be that of an ordinary man with a per 
fectly ordinary bearing. That is exactly how I went on board, 
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dressed like any other man except that the brim of my hat 
was turned down over my eyes a little. I chose a moment 
when the movement of people up and down the gangway was 
most favorable, and I went on board so naturally that the 
crew member watching the entrance door did not even ask me 
for my visitor s pass. A few more steps, in the direction indi 
cated by one of our men who had embarked at La Guaira, and 
I found myself in the passageways of the ship on my way to 
one of the four-berth tourist-class cabins occupied by four of 
our men. 

One of the frequent mechanical disorders on this magnifi 
cent luxury liner had paralyzed the air-conditioning system. 
The passageways on the lower decks and the tourist-class 
cabins were as hot as a crematory furnace. Accustomed to 
every sort of climate, and more sensitive to cold than to heat, 
I scarcely felt the discomfort that I saw in the faces of the 
people who passed us in the passageways. Arriving in the 
cabin, I lay down on a berth with a feeling of relief and com 
fort, one of the most pleasant sensations that life has granted 
me. Not only had we gone beyond the most painful phases 
of our project, but I felt within me a certainty that made up 
for all the anguish of the previous months: now that we were 
all together on board the Santa Maria, the ship was ours I The 
task before us seemed a mere formality. We were, to be sure, 
few in number and poorly armed. But we had the advantages 
of surprise and audacity, which would insure us victory if, after 
seizing the vital points of the ship, we succeeded in giving the 
impression to passengers and crew that there were a great many 
more of us. We had so carefully studied the plan that none of 
us had any doubt of success. Besides, we were all aware that 
at this stage of our operation there was no possibility of re 
treat, and this awareness enhanced the poverty of our material 
resources with the vital moral reserves of will and decision. 

Until H-hour there was nothing more for us to do but dis 
tribute the arms that were now in various cabins, review cer 
tain phases of the attack in the light of the latest information 
obtained by Sotomayor the night before, and give final in- 
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structions to the leaders of the group for the deployment of 
all the men at their starting posts. These matters occupied us 
for only an hour, so we had time to kill before we struck. In 
agreeable repose on my berth in that lovely crematorium 
a time during which the ship, at seven o clock, left port and 
headed out to sea I read, like a tourist taking his ease, part of 
the book by Alvaro Lins. At the same time, our men paid 
rapid visits to the cabin. They were all smiling, and though 
they showed more eagerness than calm, they were perfectly 
resolute. They must have been going through the same feeling 
of euphoria that I was experiencing. Only one, prostrated by 
the infernal heat or by some deep, unspoken fear, remained in 
his cabin with a wet handkerchief around his head, stretched 
out and apathetic as a corpse. 

SUNDAY, JANUARY 22 

At midnight, the beginning of the new day, all the arms 
were distributed and final instructions were given. In the pas 
sageways there was still the movement that generally occurs 
following departure from a port where many new passengers 
have joined the ship. The heat was infernal, but we endured it 
without displeasure. H-hour had been fixed at 1:30. I read 
Alvaro Lins s book until 1:15. Then I put my pistol, a large 
42-caliber Colt, into my pocket and slowly went up to the as 
sembly point, the quarter-deck used as a first- and second-class 
passenger promenade. It was third of the ship s eight decks 
from the top. Above a calm sea, over which the ship moved 
as on a lake, the Caribbean night was rich with soft starlight. 
Many passengers, overcome by the heat, slept soundly in the 
open spaces on the third-class decks. 

In khaki uniforms without insignia, we met at the designated 
point. We waited there a few minutes, conversing in little 
groups, some seated by the pool, others leaning over the rail 
in a manner intended to dispel the emotional nervousness that 
goes with the climactic moments in one s life. Most of these 
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young men, among them the eighteen-year-old Jose Ramos, 
were about to undergo their baptism as combatants. 

At 1:45 I gave the order to attack. We were divided into 
two assault groups. One, commanded by Sotomayor, would 
occupy the radio room, the bridge, and the pilothouse. The 
others, under my command, would attack the quarters on the 
second deck where the captain, the first mate, and the other 
ship s officers had their cabins. Because of the element of sur 
prise, we hoped to accomplish our purpose without having to 
fire a shot. However, Sotomayor s group, after taking the radio 
room without difficulty, ran into unexpected resistance on the 
part of the officer on the bridge, the only brave and manly indi 
vidual we found among the 350 members of the Santa Maria s 
crew. A brief exchange of shots in the darkness of the bridge 
resulted in the death of this officer and the wounding of an 
other. The captain of the ship was to assert later that there 
were no arms on board and that all the shots must have been 
fired by us. But in the morning we found that some bullets in 
the walls were of a caliber different from any of ours. The 
bearer or bearers of the guns from which these bullets were 
fired must have taken advantage of the darkness and confusion 
to throw the weapons into the sea, for they were never found. 
In any case it was this officer, who fell nobly in the fulfillment 
of his duty opposed as it was to our duty who provoked the 
clash. All of us deplored the fate of this brave man who tried 
to defend his position and his ship and who by his conduct, in 
contrast to the cowardice of his comrades, was certainly the 
one who most deserved to live. He died in combat, as any or 
all of us might have died and with greater probability, for we 
were only 24 against a crew of 350. Later, after our debarka 
tion in Brazil, Salazar, his hands still red with the blood he 
was causing to be shed in Angola, was to accuse us of out-and- 
out murder and to try to exploit the brave man s corpse, in an 
outburst of demagogy, for the purpose of arousing mass senti 
ment against us. And yet, apart from the relatives and friends 
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of the slain man, we were the only ones who really revered his 

memory and rendered sincere homage to his bravery. 

This unexpected clash of arms, which occurred only on the 
top deck containing the radio room and navigation bridge, 
led me to suspend the attack on the officers quarters and 
to go up to the bridge, after taking measures to prevent 
any officer from going out on deck. I found the occupation vir 
tually completed. Nothing remained to be done except to dom 
inate by a show of arms those crew members whom we found 
at key posts and those who, unaware of what had happened, 
showed up for the regular performance of their duties. 

During the occupation of the pilothouse next to the bridge, 
the telephone rang. I answered it. It was the captain, calling 
from his cabin. He wanted to know what was going on. I iden 
tified myself, certain that he knew my name and would quickly 
conclude that I was not on board for a pleasure trip, and said: 
"Captain, nothing is going on except that I have just taken 
over your ship. Resistance is quite impossible and I invite you 
to surrender/ The captain then told me that he was in his 
cabin with all the officers who had rushed there when the dis 
turbances began, and asked us to come down, unarmed, and 
talk with him. I replied, "You are in no situation to impose 
or propose conditions. The imposing of conditions is for me 
to do." He then begged me ("supplicate" is the exact term) to 
come down alone, armed or unarmed, as I wished. I put his 
mind to rest on this score and said I would go alone. 

In the cabin I found a pathetic group, most of them in 
pajamas or bathrobes, with their captain also in pajamas, all 
of them defeated without the slightest resistance, one of them 
weeping like an abandoned calf true products of Salazar, 
made spineless by the regime. I would have preferred to find 
men of the sea with more backbone and dignity, for, though 
engaged in a peaceful profession, they were not isolated from 
danger not even from the dangers of war. But I understood 
the bitter truth that no other kind of fruit could grow on the 
Salazarian tree. I put my pistol, which I would certainly not 
need with people of this sort, on the captain s desk, and, speak- 
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ing slowly and clearly, proposed three forms of surrender, 
among which they could freely choose the one they preferred. 
First, if they shared our sentiments and, like us, wanted Por 
tugal to have the dignity of a free nation, they could join our 
movement; in this case we would consider them our com 
panions and everything would be simplified. Second, as men 
overcome by force, they could continue to perform their func 
tions after promising, on their word of honor, to fulfill our 
orders with zeal and loyalty: I understood that this alternative 
would probably be repugnant to them and I would not have 
thought ill of them had they rejected it. Finally, they could 
refuse the first two alternatives and choose to be considered 
prisoners of war, in which case they would have the established 
right to humane treatment. When I had finished, there were 
demoralized expressions on every face, but I still hoped that, 
in an outburst of dignity, they would choose to be prisoners of 
war. But no. After a short conference with the captain, they 
all immediately swore on their honor to obey us with zeal and 
loyalty. Their choice showed a baseness of character that made 
their word of honor worthless, but their decision, nevertheless, 
did make things relatively easy for us. I agreed, in order to 
prevent further deterioration of their prestige in the eyes of 
their subordinates, to allow them to be the instruments for 
the execution of my orders. But it made me miserable to look 
at these poor men for, after all, they were fellow Portuguese 
who revealed themselves in their cowardice as inevitable 
products of the regime. The only attenuating circumstance was 
the fact that they were victims, rather than perpetrators, of a 
system of character deformation, of fear imposed by govern 
ment as a national institution, and of the ruthless destruction 
of personal dignity. Like the generals, admirals, and other im 
portant figures in this police state, they were prototypes of a 
population morally deformed by thirty years of Salazarism. 
We knew that few, if any, of them were Salazarists; but they 
all bore on their souls the stigma of Salazar. 

By this time we had occupied the bridge and the officers 
quarters and had sent the wounded to the infirmary. Sotomayor 
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had ordered the occupation of the engine room. Now he and 
some of the men came down and entered the captain s cabin 
to act as witnesses to the surrender. 

With the situation thus clarified, the faces of the ship s 
officers seemed to express relief mixed with bitterness, per 
haps, but relief nevertheless. Soon, however, they fell prey 
to another kind of fear. Freed from the fear that the struggle 
to capture the ship had inspired in them, they began to worry 
about the PIDE even there, thousands of miles from Lisbon! 
What would happen to them when they returned to Portugal? 
The captain referred to the PIDE as "Villains" and cited ex 
amples of what other officers of the merchant marine had 
suffered, and for much less, at the hands of Salazar s hench 
men. Another officer, referring to the PIDE s dislike for the 
merchant marine, pointed out that most seamen had abstained 
from voting for the Government s candidate, although, through 
an electoral fraud, votes allegedly theirs were counted. Their 
fear was so great and, for individuals of their moral nature, so 
well justified that in order to make them feel more secure, I 
finally promised to defend them, in whatever statements I 
would issue, by saying that they had submitted only because 
forced to do so. In fulfillment of my promise, a declaration to 
this effect was included in the document of seizure and occu 
pation that was drawn up and signed by witnesses, by me, by 
Sotomayor, and by the captain of the Santa Maria. 

With the ship s machinery in our hands, an order from 
Sotomayor stopped the vessel for the purpose of changing 
direction. In this operation the officers showed exemplary 
obedience, which continued until the very end of the voyage 
in Recife not only obedience, which we imposed on them, 
but subservience, which we in no way required of them. 

Half an hour later the Santa Maria was sailing east toward 
the channel between Martinique and St. Lucia. Sotomayor, 
who had virtually taken over the technical command of the 
ship, was busy with navigation and communications between 
the bridge and the engine room. The engines were under the 
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competent and dedicated supervision of Paiva, our naval ma 
chinist. I set up arrangements for guarding the vital decks 
occupied by us, isolating the recreation deck as a buffer be 
tween the remaining decks on which the passengers and 
crewmen were lodged and the upper decks from which, in 
case of an uprising, we could completely dominate the ship. 
As a final step I organized a system of watches which would 
constantly patrol all sections of the lower decks. Our presence 
everywhere would give the impression that there were many 
more of us than there really were. The operation was now 
concluded: the Santa Maria was ours! 

It was a quarter to three in the morning of a new day. New 
also was our situation, one for which we had striven during 
many months of anguish and sacrifice. 

Throughout the ship perfect order reigned, unaffected even 
by the removal of the wounded to the infirmary and by our 
occupation of the engine room on the lowest deck of the ship. 
The passengers, asleep in their cabins, knew nothing of the 
seizure of the ship or of its change of direction. In the im 
passive sky the stars seemed to be on our side. 



This night of January 21/22, one of dramatic transition to 
an entirely new revolutionary situation, was, naturally, a sleep 
less one for us. Approximately one thousand persons, passen 
gers and crew, were to awaken in a few hours to find themselves 
traveling in an unexpected direction. These thousand people 
constituted a human kaleidoscope in the variety of their af 
fected interests, their different types of excitement or agita 
tion, their fears and doubts, and their reactions in general. 
Among the crew, as we knew in advance, we were to find the 
majority in sympathy with us and ready to acclaim us if we 
succeeded in freeing them from Salazar s tyranny without 
obliging them to participate, but at the same time mindful 
of the fact that they would have to deal with the PIDE if they 
returned to Lisbon before the regime could be overthrown. 
The passengers, mostly Spanish and Portuguese, would feel 
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essentially the same as the crew. We had no idea how the 
foreign passengers the hundred-odd who were neither Spanish 
nor Portuguese would react. 

Having secured the vital points on the ship, we were now 
principally concerned with the success of our stratagem to 
create an exaggerated illusion of our numbers. By sacrificing 
sleep (my own was cut down to three hours of fitful dozing ), 
by causing a rumor to be spread that, in addition to the 
men in uniform, members of our group were circulating 
among passengers and crew, and by telling the officers 
fantastic stories about the way we had acquired arms and 
explosives, our goal was fully accomplished. For the thirteen 
days we remained aboard the Santa Maria, the captain and 
crew were convinced that there were at least seventy of us. 
Most of the passengers thought we were one hundred. Every 
one believed we had brought along a ton of explosives. It was 
rumored that a coffin taken aboard at La Guaira and destined 
for Vigo was really filled with arms. This illusion of strength 
actually gave us strength. It helps explain the ease with which 
twenty-four men, without the use of violence, were able for 
thirteen days to control more than a thousand persons who 
had been inconvenienced by the change of route. 

Morning came, and we were all prepared for the worst when 
the passengers and crew learned what had happened during 
the night. Surprisingly enough, there was no apparent reaction. 
Though there must have been fears and misgivings, there was 
no alarm or panic, nor even any unusual motion. As far as 
we could see, the situation had merely provoked curiosity, 
and there were even some signs of enthusiasm. A number of 
people, especially among the more humble categories of the 
crew and the tourist-class passengers, demonstrated their sym 
pathy for us. The most unfriendly individuals did not go be 
yond some perfectly understandable ways of expressing their 
feelings, such as saying I was crazy which in this insane asy 
lum of a planet amounted merely to the recognition of a 
general malady. The only untoward incident was the action of 
a group of stewards who had got the impression that a mutiny 
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of discontented passengers had taken place and who, in a 
moment of excitement, decided to arm themselves as best they 
could. They immediately desisted, however, when they learned 
that I was commanding the rebels and that the seizure was 
part of a political movement. 

Because of this surprising and unexpected absence of re 
sistance and because of the impeccable conduct of our men, 
who had been given strict instructions to maintain correct 
and humane relations with passengers and crew, there was 
always perfect cordiality between the rebels and the other 
occupants of the ship. 

Let Salazar s propagandists say what they will in their efforts 
to support the lies of their lord and master, the truth which 
a great majority of the passengers will confirm if fear of the 
PIDE does not keep them silent is that from the time of 
surrender until our arrival at Recife, there was no incident 
whatever of violence among the passengers or crew, and the 
only inconvenience suffered by the passengers was the change 
in the ship s route. 

Contrary to our expectations, the persons who understood 
the situation best were the foreign passengers, especially the 
Americans, most of whom were bound for Miami. Many of 
them became our friends and offered us their services. Others 
considered the inconvenience to be outweighed by the fact that 
they were witnessing an event that would have a profound 
emotional effect on the world. 

No matter how agreeable for us this unexpected situation 
might be, we must still maintain vigilance day and night. Our 
arms will remain always in sight. 

According to the ship s doctor, one of the wounded men is 
in very serious condition. Meanwhile, the normal activities 
of the boat go on as usual. Nothing changes on the passenger 
decks except that, for the time being, the recreation deck, the 
swimming pools, and the space for games will remain a buffer 
between the upper decks, which are occupied for defense, and 
the passenger decks. Only the children are permitted to play 
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as usual in this section of the ship. We wonder whether this 
calm is not more apparent than real, but the news that comes 
to me from all parts of the ship is excellent. Most of the 
crewmen make no effort to conceal their satisfaction and are 
convinced that the regime is going to fall at last. I make a 
personal tour of inspection to confirm the truth of this infor 
mation. The sea is calm and the sky clear, with a few white 
and shapely clouds. 

It is a day of speed. We travel the twenty miles an hour 
promised in the ship s advertising brochures, despite the de 
fective hull, for we want to get out of the Caribbean as soon 
as possible. It is a day of trial, of care and vigilance, of con 
stant study of methods for maintaining the peaceful atmos 
phere of the morning. Night falls, still full of misgivings, as if 
we cannot quite believe the ease with which we are keeping 
control over one thousand souls whose course has been dis 
turbed by us. Another night of little sleep awaits us. It cannot 
be avoided. I order the most exhausted of our group, who also 
seem to be the youngest, to go to bed and I remain awake 
all night. This is no sacrifice for me, because in these circum 
stances rest would be more fatiguing than wakefulness. 

Come what may, we have lived twenty-four prodigious 
hours and are facing others in which anything is possible ex 
cept retreat. 

MONDAY, JANUARY 23 

This day was to see a profound and unexpected alteration 
in our plans. Just as we had diverted the passengers from their 
chosen destinations, so we would be diverted from ours. 

Early in the morning the ship s doctor one of the most 
solicitous and subservient of the officers presented us with 
a problem: the life of one of the two wounded men was in 
danger and the ship lacked the facilities necessary to save it. 
The man might be saved, however, if he was put ashore and 
given proper medical aid. In addition, there was a man aboard 
suffering from a liver ailment, which had become so serious 
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that hope of saving him depended on treatment he could re 
ceive only on shore. The statement of the problem amounted 
to a proposal to put the two men off at one of the islands 
(St. Lucia or Martinique) forming the channel through 
which we would pass before noon on our way to the Atlantic. 
The doctor, like the other officers, gave me the impression of 
a man whose word of honor was worth scarcely more than 
that of his master, Salazar, but it was beyond our competence 
to determine the truth of what he said. The question resolved 
itself to a matter of conscienceof comparative degrees of 
conscience set against the problems of revolutionary action. 
To put these men off on one of the islands would quickly 
reveal to the world the seizure of the Santa Maria, for it 
would be naive to think that they and the men accompanying 
them would not talk. Such an action would threaten the 
other phases of our plans, for its feasibility depended on 
secrecy about our position and destination. From a purely 
revolutionary point of view, it was absolutely unacceptable. 
If, however, these men and their necessary companions were 
not put ashore, two lives might very probably be lost, lives 
the doctor assured us could still be saved. We studied the 
case from every angle, and discussed it in the light of every 
relevant consideration. Our humane desire to save these lives 
was opposed by our desire to save the operation, and thereby 
possibly our own lives. A strictly military or revolutionary 
conscience would not have hesitated: it would, perhaps very 
regretfully, have let the two men die rather than compromise 
the success of the enterprise and jeopardize the safety of our 
men. A strictly humane conscience would also not have hesi 
tated: if the first phase of our operation had been so successful, 
perhaps we could find some other way of attaining our ob 
jectives or some equivalent goal. It was true that the lives of 
our men, which we had to protect, were, at the moment, in 
considerably less danger than those of the two patients. More 
over, the combat had already cost one life, and, though with 
the highest patriotic sentiments and for the sake of an entire 
oppressed people, we had adversely affected the interests of 
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one thousand persons. We would show, through the sacrifice 
represented by the saving of these two lives, that we were, 
above all, civilized human beings and that, as such, we did 
not believe that certain noble ends justify all means, including 
inhuman ones. In torment we oscillated between the two 
points of view, all of us with the same doubts. It was less a 
question of choosing between a sentimental and a utilitarian 
solution than of determining which solution would be better, 
on balance, for all the human beings affected. We finally 
reached our conclusion: the two men would be put ashore. 
(Later, commenting on this decision, an Argentine news 
paper was to say that I lacked a quality indispensable to a 
true revolutionary that of being merciless. There are overly 
passionate ways of defining the qualities of "true revolution 
aries," who, by an excess of such qualities, sometimes com 
promise the success of revolutions. The change of plan to 
save a couple of lives, when the liberty of thousands of Portu 
guese and Spaniards may have been at stake, runs counter 
to a certain spirit found today in many revolutionary situations, 
but the triumph of compassion seems to me more faithful to 
the ideal I follow than the methods of these more ruthless 
revolutionaries. Others may see the matter in a different 
light, and perhaps they will forgive us the military error that 
this humanitarian decision consciously represented and the 
resulting difficulties we brought upon ourselves.) 

As a consequence of this decision, we were able to resolve 
another humanitarian problem, with a resulting advantage 
to the cordiality of our relations with the passengers and crew. 
In order not to reveal our position, I had ordered complete 
silence of the ship s radio. We could receive messages but 
send none. However, once our position was given away by 
the debarkation of the sick men, this precaution would lose 
much of its value. The ban on sending radiograms could now 
be canceled, and the passengers and crew would have an op 
portunity to get in touch with their families and their other 
interests. This would certainly reduce their natural uneasiness 
and would at least partly resolve a problem which, in time, 
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might prove embarrassing. And thus it became possible to 
send, quite freely, hundreds of messages from the ship to 
the outer world. If they had been in Portugal or Spain at 
this time, the passengers would not have enjoyed the same 
freedom. Many of those to whom the radiograms were ad 
dressed were not free to receive them, for Salazar wanted to 
maintain the illusion that their friends and relatives were 
being tortured on the occupied ship. 

At about nine o clock we arrived at a point two miles from 
the island of St. Lucia. The Santa Maria stopped and the sick 
men were placed aboard one of the ship s two motor launches. 
With them went a medical attendant, an assistant purser with 
seventy thousand escudos (about $2,500) for expenses, and 
three crewmen to operate the launch. We watched the boat 
moving away much as an artist might look at someone mutilat 
ing his work. We had just handed over to Chance a part of 
the plans we had studied and prepared so carefully that we 
thought they could never go wrong. 

A few minutes later, the Santa Maria entered the Atlantic 
at full speed, bound for the coast of Africa. We now set up 
on board a radio monitoring system so that we would learn 
the world s reaction to our deed. We had just sacrificed a good 
part of our operational secrecy in saving the two lives, but we 
had won a little victory over ourselves, and the fact that it was 
a spiritual victory did not detract from its sweetness. As it 
was, the world would learn about the "case of the Santa Maria" 
much sooner than we had anticipated. 

The stopping of the ship and the debarkation of the medical 
cases apparently produced no more excitement among the 
passengers and crew than an ordinary shipboard diversion. The 
freedom of movement on the cabin decks was complete, and 
anyone wishing to do so could watch the entire operation. 

The rest of the day, during which I was again unable to 
rest, was spent in the study of the problems that these new 
circumstances had created for us; in a search of the ship, 
including the quarters of passengers and crew, for possible 
arms; and in showing the people on the Santa Maria whom 
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we had surprised by the seizure that we were human beings 
with the greatest respect for their persons, their property, and 
their dignity as men and women. 

TUESDAY, JANUARY 24 

Full speed ahead, we continue in our course toward Africa. 
As a prearranged measure to put people off the track, we send 
a wireless message to the company s agency in Miami, saying 
that the condition of the turbine has become worse and that 
we will be about twelve hours late. At the same time, Costa 
Mota, from our Venezuelan base, was to be sending con 
tradictory cables indicating that we might be seeking asylum 
in Cuba. 

After establishing order on board, we reopen the recreation 
deck to the passengers. They are using the swimming pools 
and sunning themselves around them. They now have access 
to all decks except the two uppermost, which have become 
our bastion and headquarters. The crew moves about the 
ship and performs its duties in the normal way. The impres 
sion spreads throughout the ship that we are at least seventy 
in number and that members of our group are circulating 
incognito among passengers and crew. Among the crew, vir 
tually all are with us; very few indeed do not express the hope 
that the oppressive tyranny in Portugal is at last at an end. 
They all complain about the wretched conditions under which 
they work and the outrages to which they are subjected on the 
ship, with the threat of dismissal if they seek redress. With 
the breakdown in the air-conditioning system the third-class 
passengers on the lowest deck, the humblest of the group, 
suffer like the creatures in Dante s Inferno. I order their 
transfer to higher decks. The children of third-class passengers 
will have their afternoon snacks with the second-class children. 
We improve the third-class meals with almost no detriment to 
those of the other passengers. I am sincere in wishing not only 
to gain the friendship of all, as a sort of atonement for the 
inconvenience we are causing them, but also to protest in a 
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practical way against the inhuman working conditions in 
Portugal, by showing that, with no increase in cost, certain 
social improvements can be made if one has just a little hu 
man sympathy. 

Today and on the days following, even those that were most 
worrisome for us, there was nothing except the presence of our 
uniforms to suggest that this was not a routine trip: the ship s 
orchestra, the games, the movies, the swimming pools all 
functioned normally. At night there was dancing in the first- 
and second-class lounges. To establish better contact with 
the more humble groups of passengers and crew, I decided 
to eat one of my daily meals with them. Today I lunch with 
the chambermaids; tomorrow with the engine-room personnel. 
In this way I can hear their complaints and set things right 
as far as possible. No one will be persecuted or in any way 
harmed because of his political beliefs, not even those few 
specifically pointed out to us as politically hostile. None, in 
fact, would experience the same freedom of political expres 
sion in Portugal that they were to have on board the Santa 
Maria while it was in our possession. 

As I have mentioned above, the foreign passengers, from 
whom we expected the most difficult and embarrassing com 
plaints, really surprised us by their attitudes, which ranged 
from open sympathy to the most polite reserve. Only one, 
undoubtedly the type who complains on every trip and in 
every hotel, showed irritation, although even he was not dis 
courteous. Certain Americans showed genuine enthusiasm for 
our cause, going so far as to offer us their help more than 
once, and under different circumstances. 

Tonight, on the ship s radio receivers, we heard the first 
outside echoes of the seizure of the Santa Maria in the state 
ments, so phrased as not to displease Salazar and the PIDE, of 
the crew members who had been put ashore at St. Lucia. The 
report was transmitted from Halifax via UPI, and gave a 
badly distorted version of what had happened: "Seventy 
passengers on the Portuguese transatlantic liner Santa Maria 
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mutinied yesterday and, with machine guns and hand grenades, 
took command of the ship after it had left Curagao bound for 
Miami! 

From Washington came the following report: "A real pirate 
chase was started yesterday by the British and American navies 
to find the Portuguese liner Santa Maria, -which has fallen 
into the hands of mutinous passengers." 

At the same time it was announced that an English war 
ship was in pursuit of us; later, that several American de 
stroyers, based at Puerto Rico, had joined the pursuit. The 
announcement added that the mutineers were being led by 
an ex-captain of the Portuguese Navy, who had sent messages 
to the warships saying he would sink the Santa Maria if they 
overtook it and tried to board it. And so the communications 
industry, which is generally more concerned with sensational 
ism than with accuracy, began to relate not a historical event 
but a tall story. 

The report from New York was less vague: my name was 
mentioned as leader of the group and as an opponent of the 
Salazar regime. But, in a flight of pure imagination, it sup 
posed that the ship was headed for Brazil because "Brazil s 
extradition agreements do not cover crimes punishable by 
death, and, according to the law of the sea, pirates taken 
in flagrante delicto can be summarily executed by any nation 
that captures them/ From Brazil came word that the British 
ship pursuing us was the Rothesay and that, in addition to the 
American destroyers Wilson and Damato, several American 
planes were looking for us. According to this report the Min 
ister of the Navy in President Kubitschek s Government a 
government then in its death throes had promised that if the 
Santa Maria put in to a Brazilian port it would be immediately 
interned. 

From Lisbon we heard a statement by Salazar s Govern 
ment, which had been taken by surprise and whose propa 
ganda machine was not prepared to distort the truth effectively 
on such short notice: 
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By dispatches received during the night the Government is 
informed, though very incompletely, of a most serious fact 
which it is its duty to bring to the Nation s attention. [I 
italicize only those passages that are in pure Salazarian style.] 
The Portuguese liner Santa Maria, in the course of its regular 
stops at La Guaira and Curagao, was boarded, along with 
hundreds of other passengers, by seventy individuals who were 
planning to commit a criminal act. The information received 
indicates that the group consists of men of various nationali 
ties under the leadership of ex-Captain Henrique Galvao. 
Yesterday [that is, the day before yesterday] at about two 
o clock in the morning, when the passengers were sleeping 
and only the officers and crew on duty were awake, the afore 
mentioned individuals, bearing arms brought on board secretly 
in their baggage, attacked the vital points on the ship for the 
purpose of taking possession of this important unit in the 
Portuguese merchant fleet. They succeeded in doing so only 
after tenacious resistance by an evidently unarmed part of the 
crew. From the reports received, we know that pilot Joao Jos6 
de Nascimento Costa was murdered and that, in addition to 
others, Joao Antonio Lopes de Sousa and Dr. Cicero Campos 
Leite of the immigration service were seriously wounded. After 
committing the crime, its authors violently compelled the rest 
of the crew to obey them in the execution of their plans and 
to change the ship s regular course. The next morning the 
Santa Maria appeared off the island of St. Lucia and sent 
ashore, in one of its boats, a certain number of gravely 
wounded men, who debarked about noon local time. The ship 
then sailed away from the coast in an effort to flee the mari 
time authorities. The Government pays homage to the officers 
and men who jell in the line of duty and is taking every 
measure required by the circumstances. 

Later, we heard that the Defense Department in Washing 
ton had stated that "the action of the mutineers falls clearly 
under the crime of piracy" and that a pirate captured in fla- 
grante delicto might be condemned to death without formal 
proceedings and hanged from the mainmast at the highest 
point on the ship. 
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Meanwhile, the first messages arrived from the newspapers 
and wire services of Europe and America. They were anxious 
but friendly. The communications industry obviously intended 
to treat the "pirate" well; otherwise he might take offense 
and not reply. The ship s radio-telegraph, not without some 
passive resistance by the operators, was in almost constant use. 
It was impossible to record and reply to all the messages re 
ceived. I answered the National Broadcasting Company, the 
first agency to communicate with us, in a message intended 
for the whole world: 

In the name of the Independent National Council of 
Liberation, presided over by General Humberto Delgado, who 
was elected President of the Portuguese Republic but was 
fraudulently deprived of his rights by the Salazar Govern 
ment, I seized and occupied with forces under my command 
the ship Santa Maria, the first liberated portion of Portuguese 
territory. The Santa Maria was seized after a brief struggle 
about 1:45 on the twenty-second. The crew accepted the 
seizure as a political act under international law and the 
majority of the passengers understood and warmly approved 
our action. Complete tranquillity and safety reign on board. 
Everything is normal as on an ordinary voyage. On my word 
of honor, the relations of the passengers with the forces under 
my command are cordial. The passengers and crew ask that 
their families be advised that they are in good health and, 
I add, FREE. Having thus begun hostilities against Salazar s 
tyrannical government, we cannot reveal our destination. We 
seek to attain political objectives of a purely democratic anti- 
totalitarian nature, opposed to all arbitrary forms of govern 
ment. We seek not only the support of the governments of all 
the truly free peoples of the world but also recognition of this 
portion of free territory. We began our action without political 
or material help from any foreign government. We have had 
only the patriotic self-denial and personal sacrifices of the 
forces under my command and of our companions in the base 
operations. We shall put the passengers ashore at the first 
neutral port that will guarantee our safety and the safety of 
the ship. 
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I sent a wireless message to General Humberto Delgado, 
telling him of the operation s success and asking for informa 
tion on the attitudes of the various governments and on world 
public opinion about the notion that the seizure was an act 
of piracy. 

At the same time, using the ship s press and loud-speakers, 
we kept informing the passengers and crew, who were never 
prevented from listening to the radio, about everything that 
was happening. 

The last news we received that day came from Venezuela, 
whose president, never losing the slightest opportunity to pro 
claim the purity of his democratic sentiments and whose ma 
jority party had promised us so much and had let us down 
so badly, also appeared to share the opinion that we were 
pirates, for it had alerted ships and planes of its armed forces 
against us. 

That these first echoes of our action showed all too clearly 
the influence of Salazarist diplomacy did not greatly surprise 
us. Despite the purely political nature of our objectives, the 
case was unique in the twentieth century and it was therefore 
natural that the first reactions should be confused. Until the 
situation was clarified, it would take on the aspect of a sort 
of duel between the Santa Maria and forces which, at least 
at the beginning, we would have to assume were attacking 
us a duel of a more sporting than practical nature, but one 
which, as a practical matter, we would have to accept. 

From the confusion of the news reports, even considering 
the effect which our first message might have had, one thing 
appeared to stand out as certain: at least three warships, 
possibly four, of two or three NATO powers, with their 
retinue of airplanes, had started out in pursuit of us. We 
could do nothing but accept the role of mouse, for these 
nations, at Salazar s request, had cast themselves as cats. 
Despite the danger to us, we felt perfectly calm. We would 
neither surrender nor turn back. With one thousand persons 
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on board, we would certainly not be attacked by planes or 

warships. In case of need we knew where to find safe refuge 

and asylum. We had enough fuel to cross the Atlantic at 

full speed; our reserves of water, although not abundant, were 

sufficient. 

In this first phase of our plan we were more eager for a 
political victory in the eyes of world opinion and of our op 
pressed peoples than for a military victory. The probability of 
the latter was greatly reduced by the premature revelation of 
Operation DULCINEA and even a political victory now seemed 
a little doubtful in view of the apparent compliance of the 
democratic powers to Salazar s request for help. During these 
first moments when the world was stirred by the seizure, there 
seemed to be no break in the tragic farce of support given to 
the dictators by the great democracies, who supported the 
Portuguese dictator even against an act of liberation performed 
by Portuguese citizens on a Portuguese ship, and therefore on 
Portuguese territory. 

If this news caused any nervousness on board, it was certainly 
well concealed. The passengers remained as calm as ordinary 
tourists. 

The mouse which we had been obliged to become began to 
maneuver to escape the cats. We were then in one of the 
best-watched zones of the mid-Atlantic, still very near the 
bases at Trinidad and Puerto Rico. Our naval expert, Soto- 
mayor, never losing his good humor and vivacity, maneuvered 
the mouse so skillfully that it escaped its pursuers right in the 
area where the search was easiest for them. We changed 
direction and appeared to be heading for Guinea or Cape 
Verde. 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 25 

By the news reports coming to us over the ship s radio, we 
know that the pursuit continues, but without the slightest 
success. At the same time we get the impression that world 
opinion is starting to turn in our favor and to reject the idea 
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that we are pirates on the scale of Captain Kidd and Sir 
Henry Morgan. 

From Lisbon come bulletins charged with Salazarian malice, 
news releases that could be predicted much as one who sees 
thunder clouds may predict lightning. The Portuguese press 
and radio are desperately screaming to the nation and the 
world even as the world begins to recognize our true nature 
that we are nothing but pirates and assassins under the con 
trol of Soviet Communism, that we are subjecting the passen 
gers and crew to inhuman outrages, and that the ship s captain 
has been bound and gagged. The Portuguese Government 
announces threateningly that it has mobilized the Army and 
has ordered several naval vessels to pursue us. More warships 
but we now know that the ones allegedly sent by Salazar 
were purely imaginary. The crew and passengers, even the 
captain of the vessel, who becomes constantly more sub 
servient living in his luxurious quarters (while I, the actual 
commander of the ship, am lodged in the most modest of the 
officers cabins), listen to these monstrous allegations, which 
undeniably describe those which Salazar s agents would com 
mit if the ship were seized by the PIDE. Some smile; others 
express indignation. A few, doubtless Salazarists, but who have 
suffered no persecution whatever at our hands, seem embar 
rassed as accomplices in the infamies perpetrated by Salazar s 
propaganda. Almost everyone on board knows that our little 
band (of 24, though they still think us 70), which fought 
against a crew of 350 whose officers alone outnumbered us, 
are not murderers. We are being called pirates, but these 
strange pirates have not touched a single centavo belonging 
to any individual on board, nor even the large treasure found 
in the ship s safe and which might well have been considered, 
along with the ship itself, as a prize of war. (Later, we opened 
only the diplomatic pouch, in which we found contraband 
belonging to Salazar s ambassador in Caracas, and which we 
left intact.) We were accused of Communism, but there were 
neither Communists nor fellow travelers in our ranks. The 
so-called Czech and Soviet arms we were alleged to have had 
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consisted of two submachine guns and some pistols, revolvers, 
and hand grenades purchased on the Caracas black market, 
and mostly of American origin. What were the sources of 
these reports, intended to turn against us the very world con 
science that we sought to awaken? These sources were the 
tyrants whose agents torture and murder defenseless prisoners 
and whose oligarchy keeps the people in the most horrible 
economic, spiritual, and political misery. It is almost an honor 
to hear the hysterical calumnies of this absurd police state. . . . 
The captain of the ship, in another subservient gesture, seeks 
me out and declares, before witnesses, his indignation at the 
reports from Lisbon and his willingness to state that they are 
false. I excuse him from this sacrifice in order to spare him 
the persecution of the PIDE if, prior to the liberation, he 
should return to Lisbon. 

We hear other reports. Only by recalling their variety, 
rather than their exact contents (they are generally more 
sensational than accurate) can one get an idea not only of 
the atmosphere on the Santa Maria but of the political and 
moral significance of what is happening. 

A bulletin from Washington: "Hunted by two American 
destroyers, two British naval vessels, four Dutch and eight 
American planes, the Santa Maria continues to elude its 
pursuers who are scouring the mid-Atlantic in their search. 
Despite the use of radar and other devices, the pursuing ships 
have not yet succeeded in ascertaining the position of the 
liner, and hope of being able to intercept it is diminishing/ 
At the same time it was admitted that "the authorities may be 
keeping their knowledge of the ship s position secret in order 
not to alert the pirates, who are listening to the news reports 
and have threatened to sink the ship." 

In certain American circles, we heard, it was believed that 
Galvao and Fidel Castro had entered into an agreement 
whereby Cuba would deliver fuel to the Santa Maria at sea. 
This made us smile, for it showed that the efforts of our men 
at base to put people off the track were getting results at 
least among certain elements in the United States. 
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Certain interesting information arriving from England showed 
that public opinion was beginning to turn in our favor. A 
political storm over the use of British warships in our pursuit 
broke in the House of Commons when it became clear that 
the group of Portuguese "mutineers" intended to use the ship 
as a means of opposition to the Portuguese regime. When the 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty defended the right to use naval 
units against a Portuguese ship, the opposition asked him if 
the British Navy, in the event of our capture, were going to 
place us under British jurisdiction instead of turning us over 
to Salazar. The magnificent Lord replied: "The British ships 
have acted in response to a request from a friendly govern 
ment, delivered to the British Embassy in Lisbon." He added: 
"Everyone, I believe, will agree that it is necessary for us to 
intervene on behalf of a friendly nation, especially when there 
has been a murder and the serious wounding of several mem 
bers of the ship s crew." What more could Salazar himself 
have said in support of his request to obtain such prompt 
and resolute assistance? To this explanation Hugh Gaitskell, 
the Labour Party leader, replied forcefully, saying that the 
Government authorities should have chosen its sources of 
information more carefully before interfering in the matter. 
He concluded: "You are telling us that it is in the British 
tradition to pursue and capture men who are trying to rid 
themselves of a regime of dictatorship." 

A few hours later, we learned that the British warships had 
abandoned the pursuit, under the pretext that they had run 
out of fuel! As for a Dutch warship and Dutch planes that 
were said to be looking for us, we never heard of them again. 
Another sign of the shift of world opinion in our favor was 
a news report that the lawyers of the U.S. State Department 
were citing Green Haywood Hackworth and his work on in 
ternational law one of the authorities we consulted most 
frequently in our preparatory studies pointing out that "there 
is no piracy in the case of persons rebelling against a govern 
ment if they confine their activities to the nation in question." 
This was precisely our situation. 
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The French Government, according to bulletins from Paris, 
had not complied with Salazar s request that it join in the 
hunt for us. 

From these reports we could, with reasonable accuracy, 
draw the following conclusions: Salazar had begged his fellow 
NATO members, as if this organization were a sort of maritime 
police force, to supply the naval power he lacked for the 
purpose of pursuing us; to support his position he had painted 
a fanciful and dramatic picture of piracy in its classical form; 
he had obtained the assent of England, Holland, and the 
United States; England and Holland had withdrawn, no doubt 
because they recognized that no piracy was involved; only the 
Americans, with two destroyers and several planes, were con 
tinuing the search. Sotomayor s maneuvering of the Santa 
Maria was effective, for the pursuing ships and airplanes not 
only had failed to find us but, as time went on, were less and 
less likely to do so. While the more sober news accounts were 
confirming, in a tangible shift of emphasis, the favorable 
change in world opinion, Salazar s radio was becoming more 
and more threatening. It spoke of Portuguese warships being 
sent after us, and said that the Santa Maria would soon be 
safely docked in the Tagus River, not mentioning, of course, 
his fear that the crews of those ships might join us if they 
found us. One of Salazar s admirals sought to fool the poor 
Portuguese people, prevented as they were by censorship from 
learning the truth, by using his name and office to assert that 
the Santa Maria had already been found. From Brazil and 
various European capitals the news, though infected with 
sensationalism and fancy, reflected a generally favorable at 
titude toward us. Only from Portugal and Spain, in the ac 
customed style of police states, came ever-increasing expressions 
of hatred and vengeance. One report, originating with passen 
gers on a Panair-TAP airplane, declared that the Portuguese 
press and radio were attacking us violently, demanding 
that "we be hanged from the ship s mast as soon as we were 
captured"! 

Hundreds of messages from all over the world are addressed 
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to the Santa Maria, most from news services but many from 
relatives and friends of passengers. A large number of these 
radiograms cannot possibly be received, and we are unable to 
reply to all that are received. Messages from passengers to 
their families are generally given priority over our own mes 
sages. The personnel of the radio room complain of fatigue, 
and some, according to the doctor, are actually ill. They 
tentatively put up some passive resistance, which is easily 
overcome by a combination of their fear of us and our need 
of them. Despite this, I should like to state that, of all the 
ship s officials, they are the only ones who are not nauseatingly 
subservient, the only ones whom we feel to be genuine ad 
versaries overcome by us even when, like the others, they 
complain of the outrageous working conditions to which the 
company subjects them. 

I send messages to the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations and to the U. S. State Department asking that our 
status as political rebels at war be recognized; as expected, 
we receive no replies. In compensation, I receive a message 
from Admiral Robert Dennison, Commander of the United 
States Atlantic Fleet. It is the beginning of a long radioed 
dialogue. He refers to my declared intention to put the 
passengers ashore, and suggests for this purpose any port in 
North or South America. I reply, reaffirming my intention, 
but impose the condition that guarantees of safety be given 
to the passengers, ourselves, and the ship, which we do not 
intend to abandon. I make the same declaration in messages 
to the world. Referring to the pursuit of the Santa Maria, I 
state also that anyone attacking us by force will be responsible 
for the consequences, for we will not surrender and we will 
not be deterred from our goal. 

A new development now occurred. This, though not en 
tirely unforeseen, would accelerate the rhythm of developments 
and, in all likelihood, would bring us to a destination other 
than the one we still hoped to reach. We met a cargo vessel 
(later we learned it was Danish) in a zone of the Atlantic 
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rarely traversed by ships. In view of the ever-increasing world 

furor over the case of the Santa Maria, its officers no doubt 

knew who we were, and they would reveal our position and 

direction. 

About six P.M. we were discovered by an American military 
plane. The cats had found the mouse at last, and, even if 
the mouse managed to resist capture, it could no longer go 
where it wanted to go. 

The plane stayed overhead for some time and engaged in 
maneuvers of recognition, indicating its desire to communicate 
with us. Why not? As the dialogue on the ship s radio-tele 
graph was painfully slow, we switched to the radio-telephone. 
Once contact was established, the captain of the airplane 
asked: 

"What is the Santa Maria s destination?" 

"I shall not answer until I receive a reply to a message sent 
to the United Nations asking for our recognition as political 
rebels in a belligerent status." 

"In the name of the Commander of the U. S. Atlantic 
Fleet, I invite Captain Galvao to yield and take his ship to 
San Juan, Puerto Rico." 

This proposal seemed arrogant to me, and I replied: 

"I consider the request offensive, for it presupposes that we 
are pirates the only assumption that would give the naval 
forces of any power the right to dictate such a proposal. We 
are political rebels, on Portuguese territory, opposing the 
tyrannical and illegitimate government of our country and, 
under these conditions, we do not tolerate orders from a 
foreign power." 

The captain of the aircraft became more conciliatory: 

"Can you accept a request?" 

I replied: 

"I don t know if I shall accept it, but I can listen to it." 

"I request you to go personally to Puerto Rico to confer 
with Admiral Dennison." 

"I definitely refuse. I shall not leave the ship. I am willing, 
however, and with the greatest pleasure, to confer with the 
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Admiral aboard the Santa Maria for the sole purpose of deal 
ing with the one subject in which the Admiral has a right to 
be concerned: the right to be interested in and to protect 
the lives, safety, and property of the American passengers on 
board." 

"Are you willing to put these passengers ashore?" 

"I am, under the conditions that I explained by wireless 
to the Admiral/ 

"Are the passengers well?" 

"Perfectly well. If you wish, any of them can come to this 
microphone and personally tell you so." 

An American passenger, who on several occasions had served 
us as interpreter and had always shown the greatest friend 
ship and solidarity with us, talked with the crew of the plane 
and confirmed what I had said. I am not naming our friend 
only because I do not know whether it would displease him. 

The voice from the airplane asked: 

"Do you wish to send any message to the Admiral?" 

"I am in radio communication with him. My compliments." 

"Good-bye." 

"Good-bye." 

Half an hour later the airplane disappeared and we changed 
direction once again. 

This dialogue and the radioed exchange with Admiral Den- 
nison clearly demonstrated that there had been a favorable 
change in American policy. We had apparently won another 
little victory, though we still remained in doubt about its real 
value. For more than three days, without silencing the ship s 
radio, which was at the disposal of passengers and crew for 
communication with their families, we had succeeded in con 
cealing our position and in eluding the American fleet with its 
superb technical resources. Whether we obtained this success 
through the incomparable skill with which Sotomayor ma 
neuvered the ship, or through shortcomings on the part of the 
pursuers, we do not know. Perhaps and we admit this freely 
we were given additional time because the pursuers did not 
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want to find us until they had had the opportunity to study 

the situation more thoroughly. 

The situation on the ship remains tranquil, despite the fact 
that we have been navigating since yesterday evening in a 
blackout so that the Santa Maria would give the impression of 
being a cargo ship. Movies are shown in all three passenger 
classes and are well attended. In the salons, with curtains 
drawn, the ship s orchestras play and the passengers dance. 

After the intense hours of our discovery by the airplane and 
my exchange with its captain, and our discussion of all the 
new problems which have arisen, I make my usual rounds of 
the ship in the small hours of the night. Our group, enjoying 
the best of relations with the crew, maintains such impeccable 
vigilance that even I get the impression that our numbers 
exceed twenty-four. On the first-class deck, at a time of lethar 
gic silence, I come unexpectedly across a pair of passengers in 
amorous embrace, so oblivious of the world that I pass un 
noticed, like one of the shadows of the night. I move away 
rapidly in order not to disturb them, for somehow I feel deeply 
grateful to this triumph of love in the midst of a dramatic epi 
sode that part of the world still seems to regard as a pirate story. 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 26 

The morning sky reveals no sign of an airplane. The sea, 
equally deserted, is an enormous blue circle. 

The first important news from the ship s radio tells us that 
President Kennedy, in his first press conference, has declared 
that the American warships have received no order to board 
the Santa Maria and that the presence of American passengers 
would not justify a command to take over a Portuguese vessel. 
This, together with Admiral Dennison s attitude, indicates, 
to us and to the whole world, de facto recognition that we 
are neither pirates nor mutinous passengers. There is no longer 
any doubt that Salazar s thesis has been rejected. Only he 
and Franco, in opposition to the free peoples of the world 
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and even to the governments that have been their chief sup 
porters, continue to accuse us of piracy. 

Outside of governmental circles, too, opinion is consolidat 
ing in our favor. The entire press of the free world, except 
those newspapers and news agencies (of very little interna 
tional prestige) who have traditionally been in the pay of 
Salazar, has been showing sympathy for our cause and, at 
times, warm enthusiasm for our action. 

The day before, one of the major Brazilian newspapers, the 
Correio de Manha of Rio de Janeiro, published an article 
which summed up admirably the attitude of the free world 
toward the "case of the Santa Maria" which was by now mak 
ing front-page headlines everywhere: 

A British warship is pursuing the rebel ship as if this were 
a matter of piracy or of mutiny. In either of these two cases, 
International Law gives ships of every nationality the right to 
interfere with ships of any other nationality. It is clear, how 
ever, that in the case of the Santa Maria there has been no 
mutiny of malcontent elements and no act of piracy. What 
occurred was a political rebellion on Portuguese territory 
the Santa Maria is Portuguese territory without violation of 
the interests of third parties. We are not living at the begin 
ning of the twentieth century. The British Navy is no longer 
the policeman of the seven seas. We have the right to call to 
mind Portugal s great tradition of pride, independence, and 
maritime strength. Foreign interference in the case of the 
Santa Maria would seem to represent help to the Portuguese 
Government in its present difficulties; but such foreign inter 
vention also signifies an inadmissible humiliation of the Por 
tuguese nation and a clear violation of International Law. 

But there is another law, higher than International Law: 
the Law of Humanity, which Catholic theologians in Portugal 
and every other country regard as divine law. The present 
Portuguese Government has yet to give evidence of its devo 
tion to this higher law. It does not even respect the human 
rights it promised to respect when it joined the United 
Nations. What purpose can there be in subtle discussions of 
International Law, whether violated or not, when other, more 
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elementary rights are constantly denied by an authoritarian 
government and its political police? One of the victims of these 
political police is Captain Henrique Galvao, who at this 
moment commands the Santa Maria. He is a man of charac 
ter who suffered greatly in prisons and concentration camps, 
a citizen of that free world to which Portugal also claims to 
belong. It is he, today, who is defending the noble and in 
domitable Portuguese traditions. This includes the tradition, 
so highly prized in the Portuguese capital, of founding and 
organizing overseas provinces. He has just founded a new one, 
afloat, dedicating it to the Patron Saint of Portugal, Saint 
Mary. 

At the same time we were receiving news reports from 
Lisbon, which, in view of the favorable change confirmed by 
recent events, seemed to us wildly comical. They spoke of the 
satisfaction with which the Portuguese ("the Portuguese" re 
ferred to by Salazar meant, of course, the oligarchs of the sin 
gle political party) had received word that the United States 
Navy had ordered two destroyers to put out to sea from 
Abidjan on the Ivory Coast to intercept the Santa Maria. They 
claimed that a Portuguese warship, the Pedro Escobar, had 
left Lisbon to co-operate with these American destroyers and 
the other ships that Salazar s imaginative propagandists had 
conjured up against us, and that Captain Galvao now ap 
peared to be heading for the port of Conakry. This was the 
only news that the poor Portuguese people, isolated by censor 
ship, were permitted to receive. 

In order to buttress the notion that we were merely ter 
rorists in an act of piracy, and in order to arouse against us 
our fellow countrymen, who were actually praying to God and 
all the saints for our success, the Portuguese police commit 
ting the only real terrorism that occurred in connection with 
the operation prevented delivery of the messages that the 
passengers and crew had sent from the Santa Maria in order to 
put their families worries at rest. I wonder whether the Por 
tuguese Cardinal, Salazar s friend, blessed this cruelty in the 
name of God. 
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In Brazil, where General Humberto Delgado was extremely 
active in the promotion of our cause and objectives, a number 
of legislators, at a session of the National Assembly, declared 
their solidarity with us. Another Portuguese liner, the Vera 
Cruz, sister ship of the Santa Maria, arrived at Rio de Janeiro 
but was forbidden to dock lest it, too, be seized by rebels! 
Meanwhile, Lisbon was insinuating that I might be a mental 
case and was supporting its insinuation with a trumped-up alle 
gation that I had been under psychiatric treatment When 
Salazar wants to throw stones, any stone will do. 

Meanwhile, influenced by the direction in which we were 
sailing when the airplane spotted us, most of the news agen 
cies announce that the Santa Maria is headed for Angola. 
Radiograms keep arriving from all over the world. Most of 
them reflect a universal feeling of friendship and solidarity 
with us. None of them insult or offend us. Contradictory or 
inaccurate news reports also reach us: the submarine Sea Wolf, 
with a speed of thirty knots, and the tanker Canistel are said 
to be pursuing us; the destroyer Wilson is reported to have 
returned to Trinidad; later it is said to be receiving orders to 
follow and intercept us; the Portuguese Government is in 
panic and has indicated that it is most displeased with the 
British Government for having abandoned the pursuit and 
greatly offended by the American Government, which, in ad 
dition to its failure to order us to be hanged from the Santa 
Maria s mainmast, is dealing with us, through its naval au 
thorities, as one power with another. This shows that, in spite 
of everything, there is still confusion in some circles, a confu 
sion possibly nourished at this time only by the international 
trade in sensationalism. 

I am afraid that either Admiral Dennison has not received 
my reply to his radiogram or it arrived very late the possi 
bility of foul play by the radio operators occurs to me for 
today I receive the following message, which I set forth as a 
sample of our dialogue: 
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WASHINGTON 26/1/61 

ETAT PRIORITE OPERATIONAL, MASTER S/S SANTA MARIA 

WCC 221755 Z FOR CAPT. GALVAO. 

REQUEST YOUR REPLY TO MY MESSAGE OF THE 25TH WHICH 
ASKED YOU TO PROCEED TO PORT ON NORTHERN COAST OF 
SOUTH AMERICA FOR CONFERENCE AND DISCHARGE OF PAS 
SENGERS. ADMIRAL ROBERT L. DENNISON, UNITED STATES 

NAVY COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF ATLANTIC FLEET. 

Two stewards seek me out and say they believe in our move 
ment and want to join us. After answering some questions they 
take an oath and, with the simple solemnity of an embrace, 
are declared our companions. They make a good impression, 
which is confirmed by their subsequent conduct. I advise them, 
as a matter of courtesy, to take formal leave of the captain 
that excellent Captain Maia, whose talent for subservience and 
agreeable cowardice can be adjusted with equal facility to the 
difficulties he fears from us and to the dangers he fears from 
"those thugs of the PIDE," as he calls them. Our new com 
panions follow my suggestion and free themselves from bond 
age to the company as well as from persecution in Portugal. 
Then they put on our poor uniform and become free Portu 
guesea condition that they can enjoy only outside of Por 
tugal. 

The captain, always grateful for our treatment of him, tells 
us he is worried about the ship s water supply. On checking 
we find that there is indeed cause for concern. The amount 
of water on board may prove inadequate not only for pur 
poses of food and hygiene but also for navigation, for the ship 
will be in danger if it lacks sufficient water to serve as ballast. 
I order a rationing of water that will permit us, without great 
inconvenience to the passengers, to go five days more without 
an additional supply. The passengers will feel the shortage only 
in the fact that the time for taking baths will be limited from 
six to ten in the morning and five to nine in the evening. 
Unlike the captain, Sotomayor does not seem greatly impressed 
by the danger of instability to the ship. With the help of our 
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machinist, he has the ship perform some daringly fast maneu 
vers in order to elude our pursuers. 

There continues to be complete order on board and the rela 
tions between our men and the crew are perfectly harmonious. 
The foreign passengers, especially the Americans, are the most 
calm and understanding. Some go beyond cordiality and be 
come our charming friends. I have warm memories of one 
who became, so to speak, a member of our group in spirit 
and of a young married couple who, to our great benefit, made 
their help constantly available. Through written and oral com 
munications, we keep the passengers informed of those devel 
opments in the negotiations for their debarkation that are 
most likely to interest them. They can receive, by radio, the 
same news reports that we receive. The sea remains blue and 
calm. From the blacked-out decks the night appears brighter 
than usual. 

FRIDAY, JANUARY 2J 

Our political victory has definitely been won. We have given 
the world the emotional shock we meant to give it; interna 
tional public opinion has clearly rejected the thesis that we 
are pirates or mutineers and it recognizes, sometimes with the 
warmth of solidarity, our position as rebels and the sincerity 
of our aims. Salazar has used all his diplomatic resources to 
obtain the support of the NATO powers against us; not only is 
this support denied him but one of the powers on which he 
most relied is dealing with us as an equal under conditions of 
mutual respect. Physical forces that could eliminate us yield 
to moral forces that favor us a kind of triumph by no means 
common in the era in which we live. World attention is con 
centrating on the Portuguese regime and is finally discovering 
the hideousness of the system and the real personality of the 
dictator. We are the same twenty-four men who, just three 
days ago, had only the prestige of audacious pirates but some 
thing of our moral strength has expanded and spread, break 
ing veils, shattering the lies of paid propaganda, sapping the 
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strength of brute force, achieving public recognition. Rarely 
has the universality of man s striving for freedom been more 
amply demonstrated. 

Circumstances, however, do not yet permit us to measure 
the extent of this victory or to perceive its effect, as a stimulus 
to action, on the captive peoples of Portugal and Spain. We 
are still burdened with two problems: how to get the pas 
sengers off the ship and how to get to our destination. 

The Commander-in-Chief of the American Atlantic Fleet 
would obviously like to resolve the former problem without 
worrying about the attendant difficulties for us. The important 
thing, in his eyes, is to have the Americans and, if possible, the 
other passengers debark at any nearby port. We are faced with 
additional difficulties. We wishwe are eager to put the pas 
sengers ashore, but under conditions that do not imply 
surrender, danger to our men, or loss of the ship. These condi 
tions will have to be guaranteed by the authorities at the 
port of debarkation, and the American Government has no 
control over these authorities. Accordingly, either we or the 
Americans must persuade the government of the country 
chosen for the maneuver to agree to the conditions we deem 
essential. We want to put the passengers ashore but we do not 
want to surrender; we do not want to be handed over to Sala- 
zar s hatchetmen, and we do not want to lose the ship. Admiral 
Dennison seems little inclined to play the part of inter 
ested intermediary in obtaining these essential conditions for 
us. I radio to him the circumstances under which we can at 
tain our common goal of having the passengers put ashore as 
soon as possible, and I urgently request a conference on board 
the Santa Maria, with him or his representative, to decide on 
the details of this operation. 

The following radiogram, received today from Admiral Den 
nison, shows the exact point reached in our efforts to resolve 
the problem: 

P.C. ETAT PRIORITE OPERATIONAL, MASTER S/S SANTA MARIA 
OPERATIONAL 270312 Z FOR HENRIQUE GALVAO. 

MOST GRATIFIED TO RECEIVE YOUR MESSAGE SUGGEST YOU 
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PROCEED TOWARD BELEM TO DISCHARGE PASSENGERS. AM SURE 
YOU AGREE IT BEST TO ACCOMPLISH TRANSFER AS SOON AS 
POSSIBLE ON THIS SIDE OF ATLANTIC. IF THIS IS AGREEABLE TO 
YOU WILL HAVE UNITED STATES NAVY SHIPS MEET YOU OFF THE 
PORT TO ASSIST IN TRANSFERRING PASSENGERS IF NECESSARY. 

PLEASE ADVISE ME YOUR PLANS AS SOON AS POSSIBLE. 

ADMIRAL ROBERT L. DENNISON, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF UNITED 
STATES ATLANTIC FLEET. 

However great our good will, this message proposed an un 
acceptable solution, not only because it failed to satisfy our 
essential conditions. We were, in addition, uncertain of the 
position that would be taken by the Government of Brazil, 
headed for several more days by President Kubitschek, who had 
previously shown his friendship for Salazar by denying me 
asylum in Brazil; and the port of Bel6m do Para, proposed 
for the debarkation, was very distant from our geographical 
position. Furthermore, it lacked the port facilities necessary 
for the safe entry and docking of a deep-draft vessel like the 
Santa Maria. (At this time, we were actually much closer to 
the port of Recifean important consideration in view of our 
water shortage.) Sotomayor, with his nautical maps and charts, 
had conclusive information on these points. If debarkation 
were attempted on the high seas, the safety of the passengers 
could not be assured. There might well be accidents, for 
which we would inevitably be held responsible. 

All these objections were immediately explained in a mes 
sage to Admiral Dennison. 

The problem of our destination and this was our problem 
only had also assumed new and disturbing aspects. 

After our discovery by the airplane that made contact with 
us, American aircraft constantly flew over us and, as we learned 
on the radio, communicated our position. One might say that, 
although they had decided not to impede our movements, 
they had pledged themselves to help the ships that Salazar 
and Franco said they had sent (the Portuguese warship 
Pedro Escobar and the Spanish cruiser Canarias), to find us or 
to intercept us off the coast of Africa. 
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Now that American planes were constantly flying over us 
to be joined soon by others sent by great newspapers and 
news services and with all the excitement about the case of 
the Santa Maria throughout the world, we were completely 
deprived of the advantage of surprise, on which we had heavily 
relied for the fulfillment of the second phase of the operation. 
Also, our excessive consumption of fuel and water, caused 
by our maneuvers to elude the American ships and planes that 
had pursued us, placed us in a very precarious situation if we 
tried to execute the second phase without additional supplies. 
How could we obtain them? We had no money of our own 
and, for the sake of world opinion, we did not wish to touch 
the money in the ship s safe until a formal recognition of our 
status permitted us to consider this money a war prize. The 
problem was all the more difficult because of our unshakable 
determination not to surrender or turn over the ship to the 
Portuguese Government. We could try to reach Ghana, where 
we would probably not be interned, or we could seek the same 
advantage in Brazil. But we had established no contact with 
Ghana that would permit us to nourish more than a hope, 
which might prove as illusory as the hope we had for assistance 
in Venezuela. The governments of the democracies are often 
so undemocratic that one cannot be sure one s confidence in 
them will not be betrayed. Brazil would be ruled for four 
days more by its pro-Salazar President Kubitschek de Oliveira. 
Janio Quadros, whom I had special reason to trust and who 
had recently declared his antagonism toward dictatorships, 
would not begin his term of high office as the nation s chief 
executive until January 31. 

And thus we passed this day, continually weighed down by 
two problems that left us neither time nor inclination to en 
joy the taste of victory in the news that came to us from the 
world. 

The news reports mention the atomic submarine Sea Wolf 
among the American ships following us, ostensibly as an escort 
of honor but really to keep an eye on us and perhaps to take 
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advantage of the occasion for practice in battle maneuvers. We 
knew there was a submarine named Sea Wolf but we did not 
know it was atomic. The use of this vessel honors us more 
than it worries us. The Governor-General of Angola, with a 
gravity that has something of the comic about it and is strictly 
in the tradition of Salazar s school, declares that he has taken 
"all possible measures for the defense and safety of this Portu 
guese possession in Africa, in view of the proximity of the 
ship Santa Maria, seized by Henrique Galvao." How our poor 
little band of twenty-four must have impressed this brave Gov 
ernor of Salazar s! Soon another decoration will doubtless 
gleam on his fat chest. At this time, although still moving in 
the direction of Angola, we are six hundred miles from the 
Brazilian city of Fortaleza, fifteen hundred miles from Dakar, 
and three thousand miles from Angola. A Lisbon newspaper, 
run by a pro-Salazar editor from Cape Verde, asserts that the 
warship Pedro Escobar "left yesterday in pursuit of the Santa 
Maria" and should reach us during the early hours of the 
morning. The editor does not know his geography, however 
much reliance he may place on the enormous speed of the 
Pedro Escobar, and the statement makes me laugh again. 
Salazar is now operating with phantoms. I am absolutely sure 
that no Portuguese warship will come after us. Official notice 
arrives from Washington that the United States authorities 
intend not to interfere in the case of the Santa Maria and that 
the British Government has indicated the same intention. 
According to word from England, the Ministry of Aeronautics 
has announced that the Royal Air Force will not make special 
flights to accompany the Santa Maria and that the Rothesay 
has stopped pursuing us because of the great distance between 
us. Salazar, panic-stricken, holds several conferences to discuss 
the case of the Santa Maria. Among the frenzied newscasts 
ever more favorable to us, with recognition of the legitimacy 
of our deed and praise for the daring of our commandos we 
hear the aggressive words of the National Information Agency 
(ANI), sewerpipe for Salazar s lies, which tells us, from Lis 
bon, about the &lt;r band of adventurers that took possession of 
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the ship" and the "barbarous beatings administered to pas 
sengers and members of the crew/ 7 and assures us that "the 
act committed against the Santa Maria is condemned unani 
mously by the press of the entire world, according to informa 
tion arriving in Lisbon." 



SATURDAY, JANUARY 28 

Our wireless dialogue with the U.S. Atlantic Fleet is in 
tensified today with a series of radiograms which sometimes 
cross each other confusingly, some being sent before the re 
ceipt of a reply on the same subject. Admiral Dennison again 
proposes the port of Belem, before receiving the objections 
I have made concerning the impracticability of the port. 

The following messages, received by us, show the situation 
as of this day: 

272021 Z FOR HENRIQUE GALVAO. 

WE ARE VERY MUCH CONCERNED OVER THE SAFETY OF 
AMERICAN CITIZENS AND WELCOME YOUR ASSURANCES AS TO 
THEIR WELL BEING AND THAT OF THE OTHER PASSENGERS AND 
YOUR INTENTION TO PROCEED TO A SOUTH AMERICAN PORT. IN 
ORDER FOR THE SAFETY AND WELL BEING OF THE PASSENGERS 
REQUIRE DISEMBARKATION SOONEST IN A SOUTH AMERICAN 
PORT PREFERABLY BELEM WHERE FACILITIES EXIST FOR THEIR 
CARE ON THE BASIS OF MY RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE PROTECTION 
OF THE LIVES AND PROPERTY OF AMERICAN CITIZENS AND 
OTHER HUMANITARIAN CONCERN FOR THE WELFARE OF ALL 
PASSENGERS. I AM PREPARED TO STATE THAT WE WILL TAKE 
NO ACTION TO INTERFERE WITH YOUR ENTERING AND LEAVING 
OF SUCH PORT FOR THE PURPOSES OF DISCHARGING PASSENGERS 
AND DEPARTING THEREFROM. NOTE YOUR WILLINGNESS TO 
HOLD CONFERENCE AND I AM SURE THAT I OR MY REPRESENTA 
TIVE CAN MAKE MUTUALLY SATISFACTORY ARRANGEMENTS. 

ROBERT L. DENNISON. 

Everything remained vague concerning the attitude of the 
Brazilian authorities toward our essential conditions for put- 
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ting in at a Brazilian port. In another radiogram the same 
day, the Admiral told me only this: 

I APPRECIATE YOUR RECOGNITION OF OUR CONCERN FOR 
THE SAFETY OF PASSENGERS. WILL TRANSMIT TO YOU AS SOON 
AS POSSIBLE THE POSITION OF MY GOVERNMENT ON POINTS 
RAISED IN YOUR MESSAGE. ADMIRAL ROBERT L. DENNISON. 

The last message of the day was the following: 

280513 Z FOR HENRIQUE GALVAO. 

I APPRECIATE VERY MUCH YOUR MESSAGES INDICATING YOUR 
WILLINGNESS TO FACILITATE DISCHARGE OF PASSENGERS. IT IS 
MY HOPE THAT YOU WILL AGREE TO MY SUGGESTION TO 
PROCEED TO BELEM. REAR ADMIRAL ALLEN SMITH, UNITED 
STATES NAVY, EMBARKED IN THE DESTROYER WILSON, HAS BEEN 
DESIGNATED AS MY PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVE TO CONFER 
WITH YOU RESPECT TO DISEMBARKING PASSENGERS. HE WILL 
PROCEED OUT OF BELEM AND MEET SANTA MARIA. SUGGEST 
MEETING IN INTERNATIONAL WATERS OF SALINOPOLIS PILOT 
STATION AT ENTRANCE TO RIO DO PARA, ABOUT DAYLIGHT 
MONDAY 30 JANUARY BUT WILL MEET YOU FURTHER EASTWARD 
IF YOU PREFER. PLEASE ADVISE DESIRED TIME AND PLACE OF 
RENDEZVOUS AND FREQUENCIES TO BE USED FOR RADIO COM 
MUNICATIONS. GOOD INFORMATION AVAILABLE TO ME INDICATES 
SHIP WITH DRAFT UP TO 30 FEET CAN PROCEED SAFELY UP THE 
RIVER AND MOOR ALONGSIDE PIER AT BELEM. AM ATTEMPTING 
MAKE ARRANGEMENTS FOR SHIP TO ENTER BRAZIL TERRITORIAL 
WATERS INTO BELEM TO DISCHARGE PASSENGERS AND WILL 
ADVISE YOU. IF DESIRABLE PASSENGERS CAN BE TRANSFERRED TO 
UNITED STATES NAVY SHIPS OFF AMAZON RIVER ENTRANCE IN 
INTERNATIONAL WATERS. PLEASE ADVISE AS SOON AS POSSIBLE. 
ADMIRAL ROBERT L. DENNISON. 

Apparently the Admiral still had no knowledge of my ob 
jections to the port of Belem, from which we were becoming 
farther and farther distant. The reasons for these objections 
still obtained: our water reserves were getting smaller and 
smaller, and the day when President-elect Janio Quadros, in 
whom I had confidence, would take over the direction of Bra 
zilian policy was approaching. Hence, I informed Admiral 
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Dennison, with my regrets for not accepting his suggestion, 
that I would head for the nearest Brazilian port (Recife) 
where, in international waters fifty miles off the coast, I would 
await his representative, Admiral Allen Smith. 

The meeting was definitely agreed upon and the port of 
Recife was chosen for the debarkation of the passengers, if my 
conditions met with the approval of the Brazilian authorities. 

The final message from Admiral Dennison indicated his un 
derstanding of and agreement with my objections: 

82318 Z FOR HENRIQUE GALVAO. 

I APPRECIATE YOUR DIFFICULTY IN REACHING BELEM. WE 
ARE STUDYING OPERATIONAL FEASIBILITY OF MEETING 50 MILES 
OFF RECIFE. CONCERNING YOUR REQUEST FOR REFUELING 
HAVE NO MEANS AT MY DISPOSAL. I WOULD HOPE, HOWEVER, 
FOR HUMANITARIAN REASONS THAT THIS WILL IN NO WAY 
INTERFERE WITH CONFERENCE TO WHICH WE HAVE ALREADY 
AGREED LEADING TO THE PROMPT DISCHARGE OF THE PASSEN 
GERS. I WILL BE IN TOUCH WITH YOU SHORTLY WITH REGARD 

TO EXACT TIME AND PLACE MEETING. ADMIRAL ROBERT L. 

DENNISON. 

The passengers were told of these developments and that 
there was a possibility of debarkation on the thirty-first at 
Recife. At reduced speed, for we were nearer to Recife than 
any of the ships in the American fleet, we headed for the 
waters off the coast of Pernambuco and made preparations for 
a safe and orderly debarkation first the sick, then women 
traveling without families, then families, then the remaining 
passengers. 

The conditions of entry were not yet fixed and there would 
be difficulty if those we had proposed were not found ac 
ceptable. True, the ship was no longer an operational instru 
ment for us; quite the contrary. The Santa Maria, now also 
called the Santa Liber dade (Saint Liberty), with this name 
proudly displayed on the forecastle, had admirably done all 
we had expected of it in the fulfillment of Operation DULCIN- 
EA S first phase. But it had become unsuitable, in fact useless, 
for any future phase. It was too big and too costly. We wanted 
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recognition, however, of our right to enter the port with it and, 
after letting off the passengers, to leave the port with it, for 
this would unmistakably amount to a tacit recognition of our 
status as political belligerents. We would enter the port only 
if we had guarantees that we could leave the port after the 
debarkation. If this guarantee was denied us, we would con 
sent to the debarkation only at sea in international waters. 
The crew and our men as well as the passengers would go 
ashore. Only Sotomayor and I, as the commanders of the 
operation, would remain on board. Having neither water nor 
fuel for an additional voyage, we would then sink the Santa 
Maria. And world opinion, in time, would finish what we had 
begun. 

Four more members of the crew join our movement and 
henceforth are our companions. Others, including several 
women, say that the only thing that keeps them, too, from 
joining us is their fear of what would happen to their defense 
less families, who are subject to the cruelty of the FIDE. I 
exert no pressure whatever to influence anyone s decision. 

One notes among the passengers an atmosphere of gratifica 
tion. Their debarkation is being arranged. The relations be 
tween them and our men become more and more friendly, 
and I take diplomatic steps to prevent some incipient ro 
mances from adversely affecting the cordiality of these rela 
tionsor from making them too cordial. My intervention is 
accompanied by an understanding smile, even a romantic 
smile and, possibly for this reason, is successful. 

Perhaps a further word here on the subject of the relations 
between our men and the unattached ladies on the ship would 
be in order. The romantic that I, quite possibly, am exces 
sively so for those who cannot comprehend a true revolutionary 
without savage qualities of face and heart has sometimes 
wondered what the outcome of the romances that began on 
board the Santa Maria would have been if the complications 
of our situation had not cut them short. The whole atmos 
phere of the voyage, the emotional shock produced in the 
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conquerors and the conquered, like a story transferred from 
the pages of a book or from the cinema into real life, con 
stituted a powerful stimulus to latent romantic souls. On the 
Santa Maria there were many pretty women, or women who 
were in some way attractive, of every age susceptible to love, 
and many men who were either quite young or who believed 
that love knows no age. In our group, the majority were 
young, and the appearance of some of them in their uniforms 
corresponded to the conventional heroes of stage and screen. 
What more was required as the background for a real-life 
novel? A professional writer of novels or plays would have 
found his plots ready to take root and develop. I remember 
some young girls, evidently thirsty for romance, who placed 
themselves more gaily in the places in which our young men 
were stationed than in the ship s places of entertainment and 
the ways in which they captivated the poor young men who 
would have burned in the fires of their charms, but were 
forced by circumstances to remain incombustible. I remem 
ber a woman s antipathy, clearly shown in looks and ex 
pressions of dislike the annoyance of someone thwarted in 
her plans to travel to one destination; afterward, a gradual 
thawing and a transition toward a totally romantic sympathy, 
abandoning itself to whatever destination fate had in store. 
I remember a lady supporter of Salazar, that old misogynist, 
whom Salazar lost through motives less political than romantic. 
I remember a spy who, sentimentally, put herself at our 
service less to serve a cause than to be loved. I remember, 
finally, a certain mysterious figure, whose eyes had more elo 
quence and confessions than the letters of a grande amoureuse: 
they did not speak; they said much more than if they had. 
Some carried romance to the most perilous limits; others shyly 
awaited a masculine initiative with the understood promise 
that they would not refuse to enter these dangerous grounds. 
In truth, all the young ladies were adorable in their audacious 
ness or in their audacious timidity and thus everything boiled 
down to the fact that, in spite of everything, the conduct of 
the conquerors of the Santa Maria was impeccable. And if, on 
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someone s part, it was less than impeccable, I neither know 
nor have reasons for suspecting it to be so. 

A certain restlessness begins to develop among the crew, for 
some of them, especially those least favorably disposed toward 
us, fear they will not be put ashore. I suspect that this rest 
lessness has been stirred up by their officers, who, as usual, 
swear on their honor that they have faithfully lived up to their 
agreement. Obviously, if the Santa Maria is unsuitable or use 
less to us, so is the crew; and we will therefore put the crew 
ashore. I do not wish, however, to make hasty promises and 
I postpone a statement on their situation. In compensation, 
we do what we can to treat them even better than before. 

The foreign passengers, especially the Americans, take pic 
tures of everything and everyone, with no hindrance or restric 
tion whatever. By the messages they send and receive, I note 
that some are making excellent business deals to sell their 
photographs to the press or to write stories of life aboard the 
Santa Maria. Figures in thousands of dollars are proposed. I 
myself receive many offers. They want me to write a book, to 
do articles for periodicals, to appear on television, even to act 
in a motion picture!* The only possible reaction at the time 
is to smile at this frantic expression of commercial sensation 
alism. But, from the depth of my being as a dramatist, I agree 
that the subject has extraordinary theatrical and cinematic 
interest and needs only a sufficiently inspired and well-informed 
scenarist to turn it into an excellent historical or semi-historical 
film script. And, at night when I remain late on deck, I think 
involuntarily about the plot of this film that I am living, 
however much I may smile at the thought of reproducing it in 
any medium other than life. 

News bulletins bring information from various places. 
From Brasilia, the new capital of Brazil: "Under interna 
tional law, the Brazilian Government can permit the supply- 

* About this time I received a message from an American publisher 
making an offer for book, television, motion-picture, and personal appear 
ance rights to the Santa Maria story. My reply: "No time for literature!" 
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ing of the Santa Maria if the ship enters one of the ports of 

the north or northeast." 

From Paris: The Spanish Republican Government in exile 
has declared its support of the campaign for the liberation of 
Portugal." 

From Paris again: "There are two explanations, amply set 
forth in the international press, for the British attitude: the 
two-hundred-year-old treaty of mutual assistance between Great 
Britain and Portugal and the fear that a Communist dictator 
ship would replace the dictatorship of the right. The British 
Government s attitude, which resulted in the placing of ships 
and planes at Salazar s disposal to help in the search for the 
Santa Maria and in the patrol of the Portuguese colonies, has 
had very bad repercussions in the nations of Africa and Asia. 
According to reports from New Delhi, Premier Nehru deplores 
the steps taken by Great Britain without consulting the other 
nations of the Commonwealth. France is the only European 
power that has flatly refused to support the regimes in Por 
tugal and Spain. Salazar asked the governments of the United 
States, England, France, Italy, West Germany, Denmark, Hol 
land, Spain, Norway, and other countries for help in finding 
and taking possession of the Santa Maria. The only party that 
sent a prompt reply in the negative was the French Chief of 
State. The Government in Paris replied that it has no inten 
tion of interfering in the matter, which, moreover, appears 
to be a case not of piracy but of politics." 

From San Juan, Puerto Rico: "Doubt about the Santa 
Maria s destination results from a constant change of route. 
According to members of the crews of airplanes that have 
observed the ship, the Santa Maria s daytime direction alter 
nates: one day the ship is headed for the African coast, the 
next day for Brazil. At night it turns off its lights to escape 
from prying eyes and changes direction again." 

The activity of our wireless service falls off considerably. 
The radio telegraphers say they are ill but by turns, so that 
their alleged illness will not take on the aspect of a strike. We 
make no reprisals and do not coerce them in any way. What- 
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ever their real motive may be, they will remember some day 
that a man s personal liberty is safer with us than anywhere 
in Portugal. 

The airplanes still follow us. Because one of them flies over 
us at a very low altitude, we protest and threaten to shoot. 
They beg our pardon and the indiscretion is not repeated. 

SUNDAY, JANUARY 29 

At our request, the purser opens the ship s safe and we 
check the contents as a precaution against the trickery of 
Salazar s agents. We shall later repeat the operation with the 
port authorities as witnesses. Otherwise, Salazar may accuse us 
of another crime, saying that the "pirates" strange pirates 
indeed! stole the ship s money. Against the real pirates, in 
public office in Lisbon, all the precautions that honest men 
can take are little enough. 

To make the Santa Maria really clean, we take from the 
walls of the regal stairway some plaques commemorating presi 
dential visits and voyages on the ship. During the past thirty 
years Portugal has had no genuinely elected, legitimate presi 
dent. They were all appointed by Salazar through fraudulent 
elections. The current one, occupying the position legally won 
by General Humberto Delgado, is alleged to have acquired the 
fortune he now possesses and did not possess before becom 
ing Minister of the Navy as a kickback in connection with the 
purchase of ships. A plaque in his honor, on one of the very 
ships by which he enriched himself, seems to me an insult to 
all free Portuguese. 

We also open the diplomatic pouch. Apart from some docu 
ments concerning young men in Venezuela who paid their 
military taxes at the Consulate in Caracas, it contains only 
articles of contraband that the ambassador is sending as pres 
ents to friends and relatives. Our men who open the pouch 
laugh and, by way of customs duties, eat some of the cara 
mels found in it. The pouch and the contraband it contains 
will arrive at their destination. 
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Some of our men, Catholics, attend the religious services in 
the ship s chapel. Salazar has it reported in Lisbon that we 
are Communists and are committing acts of irreverence against 
the image of the Virgin Mary in the chapel. I recall the great 
est anti-Catholic sacrilege ever committed in Portugal when, 
in 1954, Salazar was hailed as a political "saint" in the Church 
of St. Domingos in Lisbon, in the presence of statues of Christ 
on the cross. How profoundly anti-Christian is this man who 
exercises tyranny in the name of God! 

We are moving slowly in the direction of Recife, toward 
our rendezvous with the American destroyer that is to meet 
us off Recife with Rear-Admiral Allen Smith on board. The 
world already knows about the meeting and the debarkation 
to take place soon after. The passengers gratification with the 
prospect is very apparent. The members of the crew seem wor 
ried: fear of not being put ashore, fear of the PIDE if they 
are put ashore, an amalgam of worries that we understand 
perfectly. Some of them may be sorry they expressed solidarity 
with us. How many horrible aspects there are to the misery of 
a people emasculated by a long dictatorship! The movement 
on the decks has increased. There are more bathers in the 
pool and more people in the bars. Airplanes are constantly 
overhead. At certain moments it seems as if the Santa Maria 
is being honored with an escort of planes in a diplomatic cere 
mony. 

From Rio de Janeiro, along with news of enthusiastic dem 
onstrations on our behalf by Brazilian students, we receive a 
curious report that provides a good idea of the alarm among 
the Salazarist forces. Referring to the Santa Maria s sister ship, 
the Vera Cruz, which entered the port of Rio de Janeiro in the 
course of a regular voyage, the report states: 

A crew of 340, most of them strongly on the side of the 
Santa Maria rebels, and only twelve PIDE men, surrounded 
by animosity, make the Vera Cruz a dangerous burden for the 
Salazar Government on the crossing begun yesterday. The 
departure was delayed several hours by a habeas corpus pro- 
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ceeding for a Portuguese sailor, Francisco Felix, who was 
imprisoned in the ship s brig for having shown solidarity with 
the movement led by Captain Henrique Galv2o. 

At night we can see lights on the Brazilian coast. 

And this reminds us that there is still a problem to be 
solved, however much the news reports may confirm a po 
litical victory that who knows? may be the beginning of the 
final triumph over the Iberian tyrannies. 

MONDAY, JANUARY 30 

Sometimes I am attacked by crises of fatigue, the result of 
my not having slept more than two restless hours out of each 
twenty-four. But fatigue is something a person can afford only 
when he has time to spare. I certainly have no time for it. 
Realizing this, I take a cold bath, which restores my vigor. 

At daybreak we are forty-five miles from Recife. The con 
ference with Admiral Allen Smith is scheduled for tomorrow. 
Whatever happens, I will never consent to enter Brazilian 
waters until the new President takes office, since I have strong 
reasons, already cited, for not believing in the democratic and 
humanistic spirit of Dr. Kubitschek. There is nothing for us 
to do now but kill time. And so, at very low speed, escorted 
by many planes and several warships, we head south in order, 
at the proper time, to turn about and arrive punctually at the 
appointed rendezvous with Admiral Smith. He will come in a 
destroyer, which he is awaiting in Recife, and which is ex 
pected to arrive there during the coming night. 

The bulletins we receive continue to please us even the 
one informing us that an executive of the shipping company, 
after a breathless arrival in Recife, has declared that "Galvao 
and Delgado should be shot." They say that this brave execu 
tive is a former officer of the merchant marine. I assume him 
to be an unemployed hero of the same stripe as the Santa 
Maria s captain and a Catholic of Cardinal Cerejeira s flock. 

The most sensational news so overwhelming that we won 
der if it is true is that during a luncheon at the home of 
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Senhor Jos6 Lourengo Filho, President-elect Quadros has de 
clared that he is my personal friend and that he would not 
hand over the ship, asserting his belief that I would enter 
Recife only after he took office. 

This report has some foundation, for a few moments after 
hearing it I received the following radiogram from the new 
Governor of Guanabara, a notable Brazilian political figure 
who had vigorously supported Quadros candidacy: 

HENRIQUE GALVAO, ON BOARD THE SANTA MARIA. 

PRESIDENT JANIO QUADROS STATED PRESS NOW THAT HE 
ASSURES DEBARKATION OF PASSENGERS POLITICAL ASYLUM FOR 
YOU AND YOUR COMPANIONS AND WILL MAINTAIN HENRIQUE 
GALVAO IN POSSESSION SHIP SANTA MARIA PERIOD EMPHASIZ 
ING FRIENDSHIP FOR YOU HE ADDED QUOTE I AM WILLING TO 
BET THAT GALVAO WILL TAKE THE SANTA MARIA TO RECIFE 
NEXT WEDNESDAY STOP IF HE DOES SO HE CAN BE SURE THAT I 
WILL GIVE HIM EVERY GUARANTEE AGAINST INTERNMENT STOP 
ALTHOUGH NOT YET OFFICIALLY CONFIRMED THESE STATEMENTS 
DIVULGED PRESS I CAN NOW TELL YOU THEY CORRESPOND 
EXACTLY THOUGHT NEW PRESIDENT PERIOD CORDIAL GREETINGS. 
CARLOS LACERDA. 

I thanked Governor Carlos Lacerda, with whom I had al 
ready exchanged other friendly messages, and reserved for the 
next day the day of the inauguration of the new President 
and of my meeting with Admiral Smith my request to the 
Brazilian Government for authority to enter Recife under the 
conditions that I had already explained to Admiral Dennison, 
including the condition that I be guaranteed possession of the 
ship after the departure of the passengers. 

In the presence of the press, Dr. Afonso Arinos, who will 
be the new Brazilian Foreign Minister, declares: "I consider 
the case of the Santa Maria essentially political and it will 
have to be resolved as such/ 

From Rio de Janeiro we hear: "An official communication 
to the Portuguese Government, stating that Brazil will not 
extradite Captain Henrique Galvao, was delivered yesterday 
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in Lisbon by Ambassador Francisco Negrao de Lima, who, 
as authorized for this purpose by the Brazilian Government, 
personally called upon Senhor Oliveira Salazar, the Foreign 
Minister." 

However reluctant Salazar s supporters may have been to 
recognize the growing extent of our victory, and despite the 
operation of all the dictator s machinery for mystification, evi 
dence was mounting that he had been completely defeated 
in international political and diplomatic circles. 

We hear that the Brazilian people, virtually all of them, 
are on our side. This sympathy for our cause is reflected in 
the Brazilian press, representing every political and intellectual 
current in Brazil, with the exception of a few newspapers tra 
ditionally subject to Salazar s secret allurements. We learn 
also that the PIDE, having lost the favorable position it at 
tained in Kubitschek s Brazil where it operated almost as 
boldly as in Portugal is now resorting to desperate means. 
We receive news of the arrest, in Rio de Janeiro, of "a Portu 
guese youth of twenty-one who confessed that his brother, an 
agent of the PIDE, had assigned him the task of killing Gen 
eral Humberto Delgado." The young man was arrested in 
Room 818 of the Hotel Florida, where the General was living. 

I send the following message, through the newspaper Ul 
tima Horn, to the Brazilian press and people: 

AVALANCHE TELEGRAMS WHOLE WORLD MAKES PHYSICALLY 
IMPOSSIBLE REALIZE MY DESIRE GREATER CONTACT WITH THE 
BRAZILIAN PRESS. PLEASE RECEIVE AND COMMUNICATE MY 
APOLOGIES. I GREET BRAZILIAN PEOPLE AND THE WHOLE POR 
TUGUESE COLONY WHOSE HUMAN DIGNITY IS ALIEN TO THE 
IDEA OF OPPRESSION REPRESENTED IN BRAZIL BY THE AMBASSA 
DOR OF PORTUGAL. 

I make arrangements for the reception of Admiral Allen 
Smith and for the debarkation of the passengers that may fol 
low our discussion. In a good-natured ceremony we stamp the 
passports of the Spanish and Portuguese passengers with an 
exit visa bearing my signature and the stamp of the Independ- 
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ent National Council of Liberation. We do this without for 
malities, yet what we do is itself a kind of formality that will 
certainly irritate Salazar s officials. 

In the evening I give a farewell dinner to all the passengers, 
with the first- and second-class passengers both invited to the 
first-class dining room. The purser plans the occasion with 
impeccable care, as if this were a celebration for Salazar him 
self. It is my first meal in the first-class dining room, and I 
occupy the place reserved for the ship s captain. After dinner, 
most of the passengers ask Sotomayor and myself to auto 
graph the elaborate souvenir menu which states that the affair 
is taking place on the Santa Maria s "voyage to liberty." After 
ward there is dancing and merrymaking. 

During the night we receive the latest news and a constantly 
increasing flow of radiograms. 

From Lisbon: "The Portuguese Government makes known 
to the United States and Great Britain its indignation regard 
ing the situation which, by their attitude, they have accepted. 
Portugal makes strong representations to the Brazilian Govern 
ment urging it to detain the ship and to deliver Galvao to 
Portuguese justice." 

According to the UPI, an official spokesman has indicated 
the Portuguese Government s determination to capture the 
rebel leader Henrique Galvao and to bring him to justice as 
a common criminal for the theft of the 2i,ooo-ton ship, which 
is valued at $17,500,000. The Portuguese Navy has received or 
ders to do everything in its power to recover the Santa Maria 
or, if necessary, to sink it. 

The shipping company another mask of the Salazarian 
State has sent a protest to the United States Government be 
cause Admiral Dennison expressed his intention to protect the 
passengers but not the crew of the liner. And it complained to 
INTERPOL, the International Police Agency (whose presi 
dent is the former Beria of Portugal, the founder of the PIDE 
and for many months its macabre director) about the theft 
of the ship. 
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From Paris: "The Portuguese reactions to the decisions of 
the United States Navy and the new President of Brazil, in 
the case of the Santa Maria, are awaited in Paris with great 
interest. In the diplomatic circles of the French capital, one 
gets the impression that Salazar s Government will be forced 
to abandon its first tendency to treat the politico-diplomatic 
consequences of Captain Galvao s action with a mixture of 
disdain and irritation. The case of the Santa Maria aggravates 
considerably the already difficult position in which Portugal 
has found itself since the recent session of the United Nations, 
where Portugal was denied the place on the Security Council 
left vacant by Italy. On that occasion Salazar s representatives 
bewailed the fact that, apart from France and Belgium, their 
Atlantic allies had not stood by them. Now they are censuring 
the United States for having failed them by the conduct of 
the U. S. Navy in connection with Captain Galvao. There is 
no doubt that Admiral Dennison has acted in strict accord with 
his instructions from Washington, and, since Kennedy s inau 
guration as President, no reason to suspect that any branch of 
the American Armed Forces has behaved autonomously in po 
litical or diplomatic matters. What most confounds Salazar s 
Government, however, is doubtless the benevolent approval 
with which President-elect Jnio Quadros apparently looks 
upon the conduct of Captain Galvao, along with the political 
activities now being undertaken by General Delgado in the 
country that gave him asylum Brazil." 

The political reactions to our case throughout the world, 
though they assure us of a victory in the field of public opin 
ion, seem to be more emotional than rational, and seem also 
to be characterized by the absence of great political leadership. 
The chief cause of the emotion we have aroused in the world 
is moral: twenty-four poorly armed men who have seized a 
liner occupied by one thousand persons, however daring the 
act may be, would not have provoked such excitement if moral 
forces had not been aligned with them, raising their act to a 
humanistic level above and beyond the mere use of force to 
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accomplish political ends. The free world must consider the 
importance of these moral forces on world public opinion 
without fear of their consequences on political alliances, which 
generally are made with little concern for moral effects. For 
example, people still try to identify Salazar with the Portu 
guese nation and to apply to him the principles of the moral 
law which he, as an inhuman dictator, has flouted for over 
thirty years, and this despite his defeat caused in large part by 
the force of moral law. 



TUESDAY, JANUARY 31 

Today will be crucial for us. The conference with Admiral 
Allen Smith, who is now on a destroyer anchored three hun 
dred and fifty yards from the Santa. Maria, amounts to Ameri 
ca s tacit recognition of our political status as rebels. This 
conference, together with the attitude taken by the new Presi 
dent of Brazil, will be decisive. 

The day is bright and one senses unusual animation through 
out the ship. 

The conference room is next to the Santa Maria s grand ball 
room. The ship is anchored at the place agreed upon. Military 
and civilian airplanes are flying about and there are numerous 
vessels around us crowded with reporters. The ship has been 
decorated in the expectation that it will enter port today for 
the debarkation of the passengers. The crew seems worried 
about its fate, but it remains disciplined and goes about its 
duties. 

As the hour for the conference approaches, Sotomayor 
draws my attention to the American destroyer, pointing out 
that its guns are uncovered and manned for battle. We protest 
and the warlike display is ended. 

We learn that a large number of newsmen from all over the 
world are on board the destroyer and wish to board the Santa 
Maria. I shall receive them with great pleasure after the con 
ference, but I declare Portuguese and Spanish journalists un- 
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desirable because of the absence of a free press in these coun 
tries. 

A number of American and Brazilian warships ride at anchor 
or move in the general vicinity. Circling about the gala display 
of the Santa Maria, they give the impression of a guard of 
honor for a chief of state. In the flotilla is the submarine we 
had heard about on the radio. 

At ten o clock, a motor launch conveying Admiral Allen 
Smith arrives, and the Admiral boards the Santa Maria. He is 
accompanied by the commanding officer of the destroyer, Cap 
tain Porter; by the political charg of the American Embassy, 
Harry Queen; by the American Consul in Recife, Ernesto Gua- 
darrama Sanz; by Commander Hoffman representing the 
American Chief Executive; and by various naval officers. I 
greet Admiral Smith at the top of the gangway stairs; our 
commandos receive him with military honors; and I lead him 
and his party to the room reserved for the conference. 

The ship is also immediately boarded by a large group of 
newsmen from all over the world, who remain in tie ballroom 
awaiting the result of the conference. Naturally, these activ 
ities are followed with great interest by the passengers, es 
pecially the Americans. 

Sotomayor and the other members of DULCINEA S command 
are with me. Our American passenger friend, a man to whom 
we shall always be deeply indebted, acts as interpreter. 

Cold drinks are served, the doors are closed, and the con 
ference begins. 

At the Admiral s request, a transcript of the conference is 
made. I can therefore reproduce it almost word for word. 

ADMIRAL SMITH: May a priest talk with the American pas 
sengers? 

GALVAO: Of course. He may talk with as many passengers 
as he wishes, of all nationalities. There has been no unpleasant 
incident concerning the passengers since we took over the ship. 

ADMIRAL SMITH: I suggest that the conference be taken 
down. Is this agreeable to you? 

GALVAO: Why not? We have nothing to hide. We are de- 
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fending our rights as rebels and our dignity as democrats. The 

passengers can testify better than anyone else how they were 

treated. 

ADMIRAL SMITH: Thank you. 

GALVAO: Let us begin by understanding each other about 
the conditions of debarkation. Afterward, you gentlemen will 
talk with the passengers and they will be free to tell you what 
they want. The only reason they cannot do everything they 
wish is that there are rules of discipline we all must obey. The 
central problem of this conference has to do with the debarka 
tion of the passengers and questions related to that. Today the 
new President of Brazil takes office. He has given us assurances 
with regard to the rights we have always demanded: safety for 
the passengers to be put ashore, safety for the forces occupying 
the ship, and protection of our freedom of movement. In order 
to avoid the inevitable confusion on a day when one admin 
istration is replacing another, I propose that the debarkation 
be scheduled for tomorrow. Mr. Janio Quadros will be Presi 
dent of the Republic of Brazil and conflicts in point of view 
will be avoided. We can enter the port of Recife tomorrow 
morning at whatever hour you find most suitable. I want to 
emphasize the following: when, as rebels and availing our 
selves of a basic human right, we captured the Santa Maria, 
our intention was to head for a military objective. Humanitar 
ian considerations have induced us to change this plan and to 
put in at a port for the debarkation of the passengers. We want 
assurance that, once this operation is completed, we will be 
permitted to continue. We have this assurance from the new 
President of Brazil and we do not have it from the old one. 

ADMIRAL SMITH: I would like details about the nature of 
the guarantees given by the Brazilian Government. The matter 
is of interest to the world. 

GALVAO: I learned of these guarantees through declarations 
made to the press by the President of Brazil, then President 
elect. In addition, six months ago, Mr. Janio Quadros, then a 
candidate for the presidency, assured me that, if elected, he 
would support our cause. 
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ADMIRAL SMITH: I make a point of the Brazilian guarantees 
for I am greatly concerned about them. I would like to know 
if Captain Galvao is really sure of the support of the Brazilian 
Government. 

GALVAO: I have all the confidence that a loyal man can 
have in the word of someone whom he considers honorable. 
In helping us, a democratic government helps to protect the 
liberty of all peoples. This consideration reinforces my confi 
dence in the honorable man who today directs the destiny of 
Brazil. I have no doubt that his promise will be kept. But let 
me say this: if unforeseen circumstances arise and the guar 
antees are violated, the ship will be defended and we shall not 
surrender. This problem involves only us and the Brazilian 
Government and people. 

ADMIRAL SMITH: I have received instructions to keep the 
destroyer Wilson in contact with the Santa Maria. Does the 
captain see anything inappropriate in this unit of the Ameri 
can Navy following closely when he heads toward Recife to 
put the passengers ashore? 

GALVAO: I see nothing inappropriate about it. If you have 
been charged with the duty of protecting the life and prop 
erty of the American passengers, you must do so. I am refer 
ring, of course, only to the American passengers, for it is rather 
our task to give the others whatever protection may be nec 
essary. 

ADMIRAL SMITH: At what time do you intend to start for 
Recife? 

GALVAO: At whatever time seems best to you. 

ADMIRAL SMITH: Does the presence of a fishing boat near 
the Santa Maria have any significance? 

GALVAO: It was hired by journalists who find no other 
means of transportation. Their coming is a good thing. Many 
lies have been told in Portugal about the case of the Santa 
Maria. They even say that the passengers have been barba 
rously beaten. I am delighted to have newsmen come on 
board, except the Portuguese and Spanish ones, for they are 
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merely transmitters of Salazar s lies and would only be able 

to say what he ordered them to say. 

ADMIRAL SMITH: That is your problem. What interests me 
is the debarkation of the passengers. What would Captain 
Galvao do if Brazilian ships interfered? 

GALVAO: I would defend myself at all costs. I must say, 
however, that the hypothesis appears absurd to me, for in that 
case even interference by American ships would be justified 
for the protection of American passengers. 

ADMIRAL SMITH: I, too, do not believe in that hypothesis. 
I think it not unlikely, however, that units of the Brazilian 
Navy will follow the Santa Maria without interfering. In con 
voying the Santa Maria to the port they would be performing 
an act of respect. 

COMMANDER SOTOMAYOR: As Captain Galvao has explained, 
we are not going to be able to enter Brazilian waters today. 
But as soon as we have the official guarantees, we can proceed 
to Recife or any other port that may be designated by the 
Brazilian Government. 

ADMIRAL SMITH: What will Captain Galvao do in the 
event that he does not get authorization to enter the port of 
Recife? 

GALVAO: We will find out about this today. If the reply 
is negative, which I consider improbable, we will reach an 
agreement immediately as to the place where the debarkation 
will take place. 

ADMIRAL SMITH: I stress the fact that under such circum 
stances there is not yet a final decision about the debarkation. 

GALVAO: And I stress the fact that the only reason why 
I have not yet sought official confirmation is that I wanted 
first to be sure about the result of this conference. 

COMMANDER SOTOMAYOR: Let us remember that the prob 
lem of the passengers debarkation is inseparable from the 
general problem of the safety that international law grants to 
the revolutionary forces that captured the Santa Maria, in 
cluding the safety of the ship. The new administration in 
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Brazil gave guarantees before it came into office. The confi 
dence of Captain Galvao and his companions in the President 
of Brazil is unshakable. 

ADMIRAL SMITH: What will Captain Galvao do if he does 
not receive the guarantees he expects? 

GALVAO: I repeat that the hypothesis seems absurd to me. 
Assuming it just for the sake of argument, however, the de 
barkation of the passengers would have to take place else 
where. 

ADMIRAL SMITH: Where? 

GALVAO: If a solution in Brazil is improbable, Conakry or 
Accra would be indicated. In this case we would have to ask 
the American fleet for fuel and water so that we could get 
there. 

ADMIRAL SMITH: Do you not think that this solution repre 
sents a violation of the one already reached? 

GALVAO: I do not understand. 

ADMIRAL SMITH: If Captain Galvao s great worry is the 
debarkation of the passengers, I do not understand why he 
does not put them ashore tomorrow. 

GALVAO: There are certain possibilities beyond which those 
who fight for a cause cannot go, especially when they do not 
yet know whether they can count on the support of the gov 
ernments of the free peoples of the world. I repeat, however, 
my conviction that the President of Brazil will fulfill his 
promise. (At this point I read the telegram from Governor 
Carlos Lacerda, previously set forth, in which he discloses the 
President s thoughts about the Santa Maria.) 

ADMIRAL SMITH: Let me emphasize that I am only Admiral 
Dennison s representative and that we both are working 
twenty-four hours a day on the case of the Santa Maria. Our 
concern is very great, especially with regard to the fate of the 
passengers. 

GALVAO: Your concern is no greater than ours. We have 
shown that we are humane and have respect for personal 
rights. 
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For all practical purposes, the conference was at an end. 
After a summary of the points of view expressed, I informed 
the Admiral that, while awaiting official confirmation of the 
guarantees from President Quadros, I would make no decision 
without first getting in touch with the Admiral s flagship. 

I expressed satisfaction with the spirit of understanding that 
had characerized the conference and reaffirmed my confidence 
in the President s promises. 

After an informal exchange among themselves, the Ameri 
can authorities went to the lounge, where almost all the for 
eign passengers were waiting for them. As they talked with these 
passengers at length, I went elsewhere, lest my presence impose 
some restraint on the conversations. 

(Later, in a press statement, Admiral Smith disclosed that 
all the passengers with whom he had conversed told him that 
they had been treated humanely and courteously, as we had 
earlier told the world. Many, indeed, seemed enchanted with 
their unexpected adventure.) 

In addition to those who had succeeded in getting on 
the ship, more than three hundred newsmen from all over the 
world waited in the vessels that had brought them for the mo 
ment when they could come on board. 

All the passengers were on deck, excited by their impatience 
for the result of the conference and by the movement of boats 
all around us. And, just as we gave and continued to give the 
passengers the impression that we were at least seventy in 
number, they now seemed to us to be at least fifteen hundred. 

Suddenly a parachute descended from a plane flying over the 
Santa Maria. It was the French parachutist Gil Delamare, in 
the service of a news agency, and he tried to land on the ship. 
The jump caused a great deal of excitement among passengers 
and crew. Delamare missed his target and fell into the shark- 
infested waters, from which one of our launches rescued him. 
As a reward for his daring, I received him and greeted him as 
our guest for as long as we remained on board. However mer 
cenary his feat may have been, men like us could not fail to 
appreciate it. Half an hour later another parachutist tried and 
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missed, and was picked up by the American destroyer. I did 
not see him again. 

Four warships now surrounded the Santa. Maria. 

At noon, Admiral Smith took his leave. He received the 
same military honors as when he came on board, and I ac 
companied him to the gangway stairs. 

I send a message to President-elect Quadros, congratulating 
him and Brazil on his inauguration and asking for permission 
to enter the port of Recife on the conditions previously stated. 

The Santa Maria, bedecked as it is, seems almost a part of 
the presidential inauguration ceremonies. 

There is nothing more we can do but wait. We weigh anchor 
and, moving as slowly as possible, circle around in the waters 
off Pernambuco. One senses disappointment among the pas 
sengers, who are naturally impatient, as they were hoping to 
go ashore today. Discipline, however, is maintained. Every 
thing is thoroughly explained over the ship s loud-speakers and 
it is clear that we are doing what we can. The crew continues 
to be more uneasy than the passengers, for they do not know 
yet whether they will be put ashore. Their uneasiness is visibly 
stimulated by the officers, who nevertheless continue to serve 
us with the same obsequiousness, thus playing the double role 
of willing servants and conspirators against us. To expose their 
game would not be worth the trouble. We merely watch them 
more closely. All of them are held in check by fear of reprisals 
from us and by fear of the PIDE, waiting for them in Lisbon. 
Even those who showed the greatest sympathy for our cause 
now appear reserved and uneasy at the possibility of a debarka 
tion that would place them at the mercy of the Portuguese 
authorities. We deplore the moral degradation to which the 
regime has reduced those Portuguese who are directly or in 
directly dependent on the State. 

From the outside world, news reports continue to blow like 
gusts of wind through the radio receivers. Those from Brazil 
are of special interest to us. Several of these bulletins, taken 
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together, provide a realistic idea of the political and moral 

climate of this moment: 

The Brazilian newspaper Ultima Horn says it has learned 
that agents of Salazar have apparently sent an emissary to 
Recife for the purpose of assassinating, "in one way or 
another/ Captain Henrique Galvao. On learning of the plot, 
the authorities have taken every step to prevent this criminal as 
sault upon the life of the rebel leader. 

This news is quite consistent with the logic of Salazar s 
methods. Even though it does not unduly upset me, it gives 
me an oddly humorous feeling that the old African big-game 
hunter has somehow exchanged roles with his prey. 

The latest reports from Lisbon reveal a Salazar bewildered 
by resistance from the governments of the powers to which he 
had appealed, and, in his confusion, making a complete about- 
face: one of the parrots in his official organ of propaganda, 
at a news conference, announces that the Portuguese Govern 
ment will not request the extradition of GaMo and his men 
in the event that they come under the control of another 
nation, recognizing the right of this nation to apply its own 
laws to them. He states also that, even if the thesis of piracy 
under international maritime law is rejected, Galvao and his 
men are still guilty of four crimes: theft of private property, 
murder and mayhem, clandestine transportation and use of 
firearms, and use of false passportscommon crimes for which 
they should be tried by the legal authorities of the country that 
apprehends them. He adds, in conclusion, that the Portuguese 
Government is making no efforts to influence the NATO pow 
ers in relation to the case of the Santa Maria, and that there 
is no Portuguese ship near the liner! Has anyone noticed the 
fantastic versatility of Salazar s lies and the ease with which 
he reverses one day what he has said the day before? 

But the most extraordinary of these rhetorical winds blow 
ing from Portugal, after having lashed a people isolated from 
the world by censorship, is the news of the latest official posi 
tion taken by the Portuguese Government: "Portugal is will 
ing to permit the United States, Brazil, or any other old friend 
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to bring Captain Henrique Galvao to trial under its own 
laws. This permission was communicated by the Minister of 
the Presidency, who added that Portugal does not wish to be 
the only judge of the culprits." 

The Brazilian newscaster comments: "This appears to in 
dicate a surprising change in Portugal s official position. Pre 
viously it had been said that the Government was demanding 
that Galvao and his men be turned over to the Portuguese 
authorities for trial/ 

Another news item: Congressman Cid Franco of Sao Paulo 
has protested against the activities of agents of the PIDE, 
disguised as businessmen, on Brazilian soil. 

And others: In Portugal the opposition is showing signs of 
activity. In Brazil General Delgado is stirring up sentiment in 
our favor. The labor unions announce a "parade of solidarity 
with Galvao/ The Mayor s office in Recife announces its sup 
port of us, and the students ask that the day of our entry 
into the port of Recife be declared a holiday. Committees of 
women are organized and work in support of the Santa Maria 
rebels. At the same time, the Colonial Navigation Company, 
through its lawyer in Recife, applies for and obtains a writ 
of title to the rebel ship. In our opinion, and as subsequent 
events demonstrated, the local judge acted with undue haste. 

Meanwhile, we await, as impatiently as the passengers and 
crew, the events of the following day especially the reply of 
the President of the Republic. 

WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 1 

We cast anchor opposite Recife and just outside the limits 
of Brazil s territorial waters that is, a little more than three 
miles from the coast. We can see the city, spread out in the 
hot sun, and it seems to open its hospitable arms to us. 

I finally receive the following radiogram from President 
Jlnio Quadros: 

HENRIQUE GALVAO. SANTA MARIA. 

AT ONE O CLOCK TODAY I WAS INFORMED OF THE MESSAGE 
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YOU SENT ME YESTERDAY FROM THE SANTA MARIA. REMEMBER 
ING OUR MEETING IN CARACAS I REAFFIRM TO YOU MY UN 
SWERVING FIDELITY TO OUR DEMOCRATIC WAY OF LIFE. THE 
BRAZILIAN GOVERNMENT AND PEOPLE ARE FOLLOWING WITH 
PROFOUND EMOTION THE FATE OF THE HUNDREDS OF PASSEN 
GERS UNDER YOUR CARE AND RESPONSIBILITY. YOU MAY BE SURE 
THAT IN THE EXERCISE OF MY CONSTITUTIONAL POWERS YOU 
WILL BE GRANTED THE RIGHT OF ASYLUM IN OUR NATIONAL 
TERRITORY AND WHATEVER ELSE IS PERMITTED ME BY THE 
LAWS AND TREATIES NOW IN EFFECT. JANIO QUADROS, PRESI 
DENT OF THE REPUBLIC.* 

This message represented for us the realization of the con 
ditions without which our entry into Brazilian waters would 
have constituted a surrender. Recognition of our status as 
rebels was implied in the offer of asylum. Moreover, since the 
President regarded the problem as being in the domain of 
international law something that the judge in Recife, in his 
haste, had overlooked we felt perfectly at ease about the 
situation. 

Once again Salazar s thesis piracy had been rejected by 
a great world power, and once again one of his friends had 
failed him. He had not taken into consideration the fact that 
President Eisenhower was no longer at the helm of the United 
States and that President Kubitschek no longer governed Brazil. 

Our next task was to make arrangements with the local 
authorities, representing the executive power, for the debarka 
tion and the conditions under which it would be effected. 

For this purpose, while we were still in international waters, 
a party came on board consisting of Admiral Dias Fernandes, 
Commander of the Third Naval District, Commander Aristides, 
representing the Minister of the Navy, Dr. Castro Alves, rep 
resenting the Foreign Ministry, and, on a visit of courtesy 
with which we felt greatly honored, Pelopidas Silveira, the 
Acting Governor of Pernambuco. All were most understanding 
in their approach to the matter. 

Soon, however, a difficulty arose one that I had not fore- 

* See Note III. 
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seen. The local authorities could not take final action, for 
they had not been informed of the attitudes of the new 
President. But after they saw the Presidents message to me, 
even though they did not receive official confirmation, we 
were able to negotiate on very friendly terms. I gave a letter 
to Admiral Dias Fernandes, for official use, setting forth the 
following conditions: 

1. that the ship remain in our possession and that the forces 
occupying it under my command not be removed from it 
against their will; 

2. that the passengers, diverted from their destinations by 
our action as belligerents, be put ashore, together with their 
baggage; 

3. that after the debarkation of the passengers, the ship s 
crew and their baggage also be put ashore; 

4. that we be authorized to obtain a supply of water and 
fuel and a small quantity of food; 

5. that we be authorized to have the engine trouble re 
paired at our own expense. 

The ship would remain in port only long enough for these 
operations to be performed. 

We considered essential only those conditions regarding the 
personal safety of everyone on board and our freedom to do 
as we wished with the ship. 

Additional delay was inevitable, for the Brazilian authorities 
with whom we were conferring, however complete their accord 
with the conditions and however great their desire to resolve 
all the difficulties, could take no action until they had official 
knowledge of the presidential orders. The only thing they 
decided immediately was to pay no attention to the writ issued 
by the local judge, for they agreed with me that he had ex 
ceeded his authority by interfering in a matter of international 

law. 

Meanwhile, there took place on board an event which, in a 
figurative sense, tardily equipped a spineless group with back 
bones. 
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Heartened by the presence of the Brazilian authorities, 
doubtless believing that these authorities would help them, 
the ship s officers, assembled in the captain s cabin, spoke to 
me in loud, clear voices: 

"We want to disembark immediately. We will not leave 
this cabin unless we can leave the ship!" 

In truth, they seemed new men. Even the most obsequious 
of them seemed to have found a new set of vertebrae, lent to 
them, no doubt, by those Brazilian authorities on whose sup 
port they were relying. For the first time I showed my utter 
contempt and loathing for them. I replied: 

"At last you have become men. It s better that way. I prefer 
to deal with men." 

Their immediate reply: 

"It was because we were unarmed." 

An argument on that subject would have implied too much 
respect for them. I limited myself to a concluding observation: 

"Imagine for a moment that I was the captain of the ship 
and that you gentlemen, armed to the teeth, were its attackers. 
Do you think that I would surrender shamefully, as you did, 
like domestic animals? All right, then, stay right here until I 
decide what to do with you. In no event will you be permitted 
to leave the ship before the passengers do. I am as eager as 
you are to get you off the ship, but only because you are 
polluting its moral atmosphere." 

I left them there and assigned a man to guard the cabin 
door. 

At the end of my talk with Admiral Dias Fernandes, to 
whom I related this incident, I had the now rebellious of 
ficers appear before him. Thinking this a sign of victory, they 
strutted in like vertebrate men. They got nothing, however, 
from the worthy Brazilian Admiral but a lesson in dignity, 
delivered in words of the greatest contempt. The Admiral, as 
an honorable man of the sea, felt offended by the cowardice 
of these men dressed in the uniforms of the merchant marine. 
He destroyed their delusion that he would protect poltroons. 
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The passengers were naturally upset by the news of addi 
tional delaysmore so, apparently, than by anything that had 
occurred up to now. The sight of land produced understand 
able feelings in them and the reasons for the delay were, at 
this point, unknown to them. Patiently, for we did not want 
to resort to any sort of intimidation, we tried to explain the 
situation to them and to help them adapt themselves to it. 
The crew, especially its female members, were even more 
uneasy than the passengers, for the officers had frightened 
them with the danger of PIDE action against them when they 
returned to Lisbon. A small riot among them, during which 
they shouted that they wanted to leave the ship immediately 
before the debarkation of the passengers was broken up 
without the use of force. 

Many newsmen and photographers had already been per 
mitted on board, so that one heard a constant babble of 
languages on the decks and in the lounges. Some were admitted 
to our headquarters on the bridge. 

In a report published in the great Italian newspaper II 
Tempo, the Lisbon correspondent wrote at this time: "Salazai 
has ordered dozens of arrests and there is still fear that Captain 
Galvao s feat will have profound repercussions within the Army, 
causing it to be divided into two factions." This was the first 
news from Portugal that had filtered through the censorship 
since the seizure of the Santa Maria. It continues: "GalvaVs 
undertaking has provoked great anguish within the Salazar 
regime. The Portuguese Government, fearing that the Santa 
Maria is merely the visible part of a larger conspiracy, has been 
imprisoning many suspected opponents during the past few 
days and has increased its restrictions on many persons under 
suspicion." 

In the evening, in the presence of Governor Pelopidas and 
the representatives of the Naval and Foreign Ministries, Ad 
miral Bias Fernandes, whose military dignity was equal to his 
dignity as a Brazilian citizen and patriot, assured me that we 
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could enter the port of Recife, with the guarantee that we 
could leave, if we so desired, after the debarkation of the 
passengers. This was our most important condition, that which 
represented Brazil s full recognition of our status as rebels and 
political belligerents, and it enabled us to say at last that 
DULCINEA S first phase had been completely achieved. I de 
cided that we could take up the problems of supply and 
repairs the next day, after our entry into the port. 

So far as we were concerned, there was nothing to prevent 
the passengers from departing the next day, immediately after 
the ship s entry and in accordance with the means that the 
Admiral would provide for this operation. 

The last noteworthy event of the evening was General 
Humberto Delgado s visit to the Santa Maria and to our 
entire group. He and I, of course, had a long talk. We had 
not seen each other for fourteen months! 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 2 

A build-up of naval power outside of Recife, beginning in 
the early hours of the morning, looks more and more like the 
reception for a chief of state: six warships, including a sub 
marine, two American tankers, and various smaller vessels with 
newsmen and local maritime authorities. 

About half past nine the pilot came on board. Captain Maia 
went up to the bridge. Sotomayor ordered the weighing of 
the anchor and the Santa Maria, now bedecked in honor of 
the Brazilian people whose affection we had felt for several 
days, moved slowly toward the port. 

As the ship passed the mole protecting the port and was 
heading into the harbor, Captain Maia, with a severe expres 
sion on his face, shouted to the pilot: 

"Steer the ship onto those rocks!" 

To which the pilot, apparently undisturbed, replied: 

"Steer it there yourself if you have the nerve." 

But Captain Maia was obviously not the man for such acts 
of courage. His moral reserves were barely adequate for the 
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role he had to play if he were to escape "those FIDE thugs" 
as he had called them earlier. He saw only one way out: to be 
more of a Salazarist than Salazar himself. 

The ship anchored about three hundred and fifty yards 
from the pier. 

A little before noon, the passengers began to leave the ship. 
They were followed by the crew. The whole operation lasted 
the remainder of the day, and came off in perfect harmony, 
without the slightest disagreeable incident. 

There was a persistent rumor that Portuguese warships and 
a Spanish cruiser were steaming toward Recife in an effort to 
block our exit from the harbor. This rumor additional phan 
tom ships of Salazar s manufacture caused us to laugh. Ob 
servers from the air reported no warship within four hundred 
miles. Actually, I was disappointed that no Portuguese vessel 
showed up. Its crew would not have attacked us and, most 
likely, would have come over to our side. Thus, Salazar might 
unintentionally have given us a warship as a present. This 
would have solved our operational problems, made virtually 
insoluble by the need to put in at Recife. 

The passengers went ashore, in the predetermined order, in 
three tugboats making successive trips between the Santa 
Maria and the pier. The first tugboat brought a large number 
of newsmen, who interviewed the passengers. Some expressed 
themselves freely; others hid their real thoughts and feelings 
for fear of what might happen when they got to Lisbon, where 
the PIDE would certainly ask them more questions than the 
Customs. Some faces were streaked with tears of emotion; 
others shone with smiles of joy; still others registered no ex 
pression whatever. Likewise, a great variety of press stories, 
based on these on-the-spot interviews, began to circulate 
throughout the world. In general, and with rare and perfectly 
understandable exceptions, everyone expressed happiness and 
relief at the outcome of the adventure, and all confirmed that 
they had been well treated on board. Many came to say good 
bye personally to me and my companions. Here is a sampling 
of the sentiments which were relayed throughout the world: 
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"Members of the Santa Maria s crew, leaving the ship, have 
expressed to reporters their admiration for the rebel leader and 
their desire to see democracy restored in Portugal." 

"The long arm of the Dictatorship: the crew of the Santa 
Maria are afraid for their families." 

"Far from Portugal and the PIDE, Portuguese citizens fear 
the fury of the Salazarist police." 

A lady declared that she went through moments of anxiety, 
but that, even so, the adventure was fascinating. 

The statements of the ship s officers are much less varied, 
as if they had all agreed on what to say. For example, I re 
produce here the first statement made to the press by Captain 
Maia, whose spirit more or less reflects that of his officers: "I 
obeyed Galvao because the rebels had on board six hundred 
pounds of explosives, with which they could have blown up 
everything. We could not fight barehanded against machine 
guns and hand grenades. The crew intended to seize the ship 
today, after the debarkation of the passengers. Yesterday the 
entire crew met and swore to die rather than join the rebels." 

It seems that even the officer who wept at the time of the 
surrender now swore to die! The heroic Captain Maia is a 
skilled contortionist. This conversion of his will, he hopes, 
put him in the good graces of the PIDE, and he may even 
get a decoration from Salazar. 

The debarkation was completed by nightfall. 

The Brazilian authorities kept their promise: I could leave 
with the Santa Maria, return to international waters, and then 
go wherever I pleased. If I chose not to avail myself of this 
privilege, my companions and I would be granted full and 
generous asylum in accordance with Brazilian tradition and 
with the decision of the President of the Republic. Thus the 
political and moral victory of DULCINEA S first phase was con 
firmed. 

In truth, however, exercise of the essential guarantee, that 
of leaving the harbor with the ship, had become impracticable. 
My talk the evening before with General Delgado had left me 
with no illusions about the possibility of raising the necessary 
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money to resupply the ship and to recruit a new crew. Besides, 
even with the ship at our disposal, we could no longer hope 
to attain the planned objectives of the second phase. The 
situation was clear: the Santa Maria had ceased to interest us. 
To make an issue of the possession of the ship would mean 
a long legal fight. With the Santa Maria we had successfully 
achieved the objectives of DULCINEA S first phase. The other 
phases would have to be revised, and new means would have 
to be found for their execution. The revised plan would cer 
tainly exclude the use of an enormous, heavy, costly ship. In 
short, the possession of the ship would become as burdensome 
to us in the future as it had been useful in the first phase of 
the operation. 

We had, therefore, two choices: (i) we could return to 
international waters, have our men leave the ship, and then 
sink it with the commanders of the operation on board; or 
(2) we could deliver the ship to the Brazilian authorities and 
let them decide what to do with it. In no case would we 
abandon it to Salazarist forces or do anything that could imply 
surrender. To sink the ship with Sotomayor and myself on 
board, was rendered all the more legitimate because of Salazar s 
order to sink the ship in case of necessity, an order whose 
execution would have caused much greater loss of life. 

When the situation was explained to the Admiral, he 
strongly advocated delivery of the ship to the Brazilian au 
thorities. He would give no weight to the mandate of the local 
court, for it was incompetent on a question of international 
law. He would receive the ship, under conditions completely 
fair to us, until the Brazilian Government decided what to do 
with it. 

With the invaluable assistance of Commander Aristides of 
the Brazilian Naval Ministry, a document was drawn up setting 
forth the conditions for the release of the ship a document 
that I held for several hours before declaring my accord. 

In the evening, after all the passengers had left the ship, 
I held my first general press conference. A vast number of re 
porters from all over the world were present at an occasion 
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that was apparently as successful for them as it was for us, 
for as they boarded the tugboat to go ashore, they were sing 
ing the Marseillaise and the national anthems of Brazil and 
Portugal. They waved good-bye until we lost sight of them in 
the shadows of the night. 

And so we are left alone on this enormous ship the initial 
group that had embarked at La Guaira and Curasao, those 
passengers and crewmen who have joined our movement, and 
some journalists who have maintained a spirit of comradeship 
with us. 

Under the influence of their officers, the crew behaved like 
vandals before leaving the ship. The Santa Maria had entered 
the port of Recife in excellent condition. By the time the 
crew went ashore, the ship looked as if it had been attacked, 
not by our enemies but by enemies of the ship itself. The least 
reprehensible of the crew s acts was to leave all the faucets 
open in order to exhaust the remaining water supply. Our 
men, appalled by this spectacle of sabotage and vandalism, did 
everything possible cleaning, tidying up, repairing to restore 
as much order as they could. When he first came on board. 
Admiral Dias Fernandes, according to the press statements, 
had commented on the excellent condition of the ship. News 
men who saw it after the debarkation of the crew informed 
the public of the depredation in such terms as these: "Salazar- 
ists do a wrecking job on the Santa Liberdade. They have 
broken doors, windows, and whatever objects they could reach." 

We remain alone on the enormous ship. And now that it 
seems completely ours, we shall have to abandon it! 

We shall take with us an undeniable victory. In addition, we 
shall have demonstrated, before representatives of two great 
powers, that even in an insurrection combative strength and 
determination are not incompatible with respect for individual 
rights. The first phase in a series of operations aimed at the 
liberation of the Iberian peoples is virtually ended. The free 
world has responded to our movement in the way we ex 
pected, following the Iberian drama, which had rarely attracted 
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world attention, with a humane interest often greater than 
that of the political interests of less humane governments. 
The diplomacy and propaganda of Salazar and Franco have 
been conspicuously beaten, despite the weight of the military 
bases which, as threat or payment, these dictators always place 
on the scales in their negotiations for survival. The absurd 
thesis of piracy, although understandable, coming as it did 
from two men whose power has been exercised and main 
tained through a series of immoral acts of political piracy, 
was not taken seriously even by the powers that do the most 
business with Salazar. If the impact of our operation has not 
yet caused an uprising among peoples fiercely repressed by the 
police, it has certainly mobilized their desire to rebel, latent 
for many years, and it has reawakened their hopes for a victory 
in the not-too-distant future. The internal structure of the 
Portuguese regime, despite the censors and the police, has 
suffered the greatest shock of its life. Salazar can defend him 
self now only by recourse to the perilous acts of a demagogue. 

And all this was the victory of the few men who are here, 
alone, on the ship they seized and who entered the combat 
without a possibility of retreat and without the moral or 
material help of any foreign nation, party, or political organiza 
tion. They were strengthened only by the moral support of 
millions of Portuguese and Spaniards who could do nothing 
at the time but pray for our victory. 

Alas, this was only part of what we had in mind when, after 
our anguished struggle with the difficulties of preparation, we 
took possession of the Santa Maria. But despite the circum 
stances that forced us to put in at the port of Recife and to 
meet the hospitable people of Brazil, it is still an immense 
victory. After an interval we plan to do more, to provide a 
sequel to the initial operation. But, even apart from this, we 
do not doubt that Salazar will never recover from the blows 
he has now suffered and that the death agony of the Salazarian 
State has begun. 

We can no longer conceal our real number. Here they are, 
the twenty-four, a little disconsolate because they could not 
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go farther but too optimistic to doubt that the future will 

bring additional successes. 

I make up my mind to sign the document proposed by 
Admiral Dias Fernandes. 

The fact that we are alone except for a few visitors inter 
feres with my sleep. I feel impelled to go through the entire 
ship and confirm with my own eyes the depredations left by 
the vandals to whom the ship had been entrusted in Lisbon. 

At about two o clock I finally go to bed, in the little cabin 
that I occupied during the entire voyage and in which I slept 
so little. I think I can finally get a few hours of real sleep and 
I resolve not to wake up even if they fire off artillery in my 
cabin. 

What a burst of artillery could not have accomplished was 
achieved with the greatest ease by an unexpected caller. I had 
just turned out the lights in my cabin when someone came to 
tell me that Alvaro Lins had arrived from Rio de Janeiro, had 
obtained transportation from shore to ship, and had just 
boarded the Santa Maria. I had expected him three days 
earlier. My sleepiness disappeared, I leaped out of bed, and 
I ran to the first-class salon, where he was waiting, and em 
braced him. 

It was the start of a new day. 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 3 

Alvaro Lins, the former Brazilian Ambassador to Portugal 
who had so gallantly defended his nation s dignity by granting 
asylum to General Delgado, had consented to become our 
political and diplomatic adviser. He arrived at exactly the time 
when I most needed his advice, for I had not yet given my 
final approval to the document proposed by Admiral Dias 
Femandes. 

We talked until ten in the morning. 

He not only gave me advice which future events were to 
prove sound, but he informed me of the magnificent welcome 
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I would receive in the hearts of the Brazilian people, regard 
less of social class or political opinion. Alvaro Lins and others, 
subsequently, told me that the Brazilian public had become 
so extensively and deeply involved in the case of the Santa 
Maria that interest in the presidential inauguration ceremony, 
despite the great popularity of President Quadros, had been 
relegated to second place. 

Alvaro Lins found me once more undecided about our basic 
dilemma. Sometimes the sinking of the ship seemed to me 
and to Sotomayor the most dignified conclusion to our ad 
venture as well as the one that would best serve to perpetuate 
the emotion aroused throughout the world by the case of the 
Santa Maria. At other times this solution seemed excessively 
romantic to me, and it also seemed to place a definitive stop 
to a struggle that had barely begun. The glory of dying is 
highly decorative in the dead pages of history, but it is only 
the glory of living that really makes history. 

Alvaro Lins, possibly biased by friendship, fought vigorously 
against the idea of sinking the ship. 

By ten o clock I had definitely decided, with Sotomayor s 
accord, to agree to the document proposed by Admiral bias 
Fernandes, with a few small changes, suggested by Alvaro 
Lins, in the wording. 

The news being received on board no longer by radio but 
directly from journalists and newspapers contains the follow 
ing items of special interest: 

the effusive demonstrations by the Brazilian people of 
their solidarity with us; 

the disorientation of the Portuguese diplomatic officials 
in Brazil and of Salazar s local partisans in the face of that 
solidarity; 

the support of our movement by public opinion through 
out the world; 

the mad fury of Salazar and his agents, shown by their 
frantic and contradictory efforts to assuage the results of a 
defeat in international public opinion and, at the same time, 
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to suppress the growing agitation in Portugal by additional 

censorship, propaganda, and police activity; 

the way in which the officers of the Santa Maria, on the 
radio and in statements to the press, are preparing the defense 
for their trial by the PIDE in Lisbon. 

For judgment by those (passengers, crew) who witnessed 
the events and by those who heard the severe rebuke admin 
istered by Admiral Bias Fernandes to the ship s officers, I 
am setting forth Captain Maia s statement of the way the 
Santa Maria was captured. It will be useful to historians of 
the case as a revelation of the personality of the man who 
delivered the liner to us and who, for thirteen days, served 
us with angelic obedience. His story, contained in an interview 
with France Presse, was later reproduced in a Buenos Aires 
newspaper as follows: 

STATEMENT OF CAPTAIN MAIA 

At half past one in the morning, a sailor, in great fear, 
called my cabin to tell me that some passengers were com 
mitting hostile acts on the bridge. 

"Captain/ 7 he said, "I think they have seriously wounded 
the helmsman and an apprentice seaman/ 

My first thought was that some passenger who had em 
barked in Venezuela must have gone mad or that some drunks 
were cutting up. I hurriedly started for the bridge and, as I 
was climbing the stairs, a man pointed a machine gun at me. 
I rushed back to my cabin, locked the door, and turned out 
the lights. I tried to communicate with the engine room to 
stop the ship and with the crew to get them to arm themselves 
and somehow or other defend the Santa Maria. When I left 
the cabin I saw an officer stretched out on the floor. I thought 
he was dead but I noticed that he was moving one leg. I tried 
to drag him into my cabin but a man pointed a rifle at me. 
No one in the crew replied to my calls. They were all under 
the guard of armed men. Elsewhere, one of the attackers 
knocked at the door of an officer, who, on opening it, was 
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met by a burst of machine-gun fire. None of the bullets hit 
him because, with a quick movement of his feet, he managed 
to shut the door. Total: one officer dead and three wounded, 
one with a bullet in his back and two with bullets in their 
lungs.* 

In another effort to communicate from my cabin, I asked: 

"Who is this speaking?" 

A voice replied, "Who is calling?" 

"I am the captain," I said. 

"I am the doctor in the Immigration Service. I am badly 
wounded. Galvao and his men have taken possession of the 
ship." 

My conversation with the doctor was interrupted and a 
voice said: 

"I am Captain Galvao. In the name of General Humberto 
Delgado I have just taken over your ship. Do not attempt any 
resistance, for it will be overcome by force. Surrender." 

"I will surrender," I replied, "after talking with the officers 
and crew. I invite you to present yourself in my cabin, but 
without arms." 

Galvao came, accompanied by armed men. Resistance would 
clearly have been futile and so we surrendered. Coerced by 
the force of arms, we promised to work. 

I remember the days of navigation under a reign of terror. 
The few times I went to the bridge I saw that their guns were 
cocked. The passengers showed hostility for the first time at 
Recife, where they complained about the lack of water. It was 
we who brought about this situation by opening all the 
faucets and valves. The radio messages that Galvao sent to 
Russia and to Bulgaria were transmitted under threat. The 
radio telegraphers transmitted only one a day. The inexperience 
of GalvSo s pilot, Fernandez, worked in our favor. I as well 
as the other officers were always under the threat of firearms. 

He ends his statement thus: 

For my part, I maintain that the cowardice was Galvao s, 
in forcing unarmed men to submit. We could not defend 

* There were in fact three wounded men: one severely injured by gun 
fire, one superficially shot in the shoulder, and one whose wounds were 
not caused by bullets at all, but stumbling down a flight of stairs while 
disobeying an order to halt. H. G. 
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ourselves with our bare hands. If they had put aside their 
arms, not enough pieces of them would have remained for us 
to divide among the members of our crew. 

To anyone who doubts that this absurd farrago of cowardice 
and stupidity was his actual statement, I cite my source: the 
Buenos Aires newspaper Clarin of February 4, 1961. 

At one P.M., in a conference with Admiral Bias Fernandes, 
Commander Aristides, and Dr. Castro Alves, attended and 
sometimes participated in by Governor Pelopidas and Am 
bassador Alvaro Lins, the agreement for the delivery of the 
ship to the naval authorities at Recife was put in final form 
and I signed it. 

At six o clock, in the presence of the conferees and a large 
number of journalists, our commandos lined up on deck at the 
side of a corps of Brazilian marines who would guard the 
Santa Maria after we left. 

Before the forces thus assembled, Admiral Dias Fernandes 
did us the honor of reading the document of agreement and 
of pronouncing a few words of courtesy and of moral solidarity. 
I embraced the Admiral and the Commander of the marines. 

Even though we had not surrendered, the Santa Maria 
which for several days was also the Santa Liberdadeno longer 
belonged to us. From this moment on, we would be political 
refugees by grace of the democratic dignity of the Brazilian 
Government and guests, by honorary visas, of the enormous 
heart of the Brazilian people. 

No democratic nation in the world could have received and 
honored us with more understanding of human values or with 
purer loyalty to principle. 

About seven o clock, after kind farewells from the Brazilians 
remaining on board, we went ashore in one of the same tug 
boats that had transported the passengers. 

It was with heavy melancholy that we saw the distance 
increase between us and the beautiful ship in which, despite 
the disproportion in material strength and supported only by 
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our ideal, the few men that we were had won the first great 
battle for the liberation of our peoples and had acquired con 
fidence that we would win whatever additional battles had to 
be won for the achievement of final victory in the war for 
total liberation. 

The Mayor of Recife was waiting for us on the wharf to 
bid us welcome. 

The Legislative Assembly received me in an unforgettable 
tribute of solidarity. The people of Recife, representative in 
this respect of the entire Brazilian nation, opened their hearts 
to us unconditionally. 

Another phase had already begun in my crusade for Portugal. 

DULCINEA was no longer ours exclusively. International opin 
ion had made her the lady of a large part of the world. 

The falling apart of the Salazar regime was being accelerated 
in Portugal and the colonies. The rhythm of acceleration could 
not be retarded by the dictator, who now had nothing with 
which to oppose us except physical force and acts of brutality. 

People everywhere ask me the same eager question: 

"And now?" 

And now the process will continue, with due respect, of 
course, for the laws of the countries in which we live, but 
henceforth with the active co-operation of all the forces we 
have awakened. 



POSTSCRIPT 



OUR PRESENT ACTIVITIES naturally consist in organizing for 
the completion of the action begun with the first phase of 
Operation DULCINEA. On the political level we have been 
clarifying our objectives as they are constantly being denigrated 
by the propaganda of the dictator, who unfortunately still 
finds echo and support among the governments of several of 
the Western democracies. On the operational level, without 
violating the respect we owe to the laws of Brazil, which has 
so generously given us asylum, everything is being prepared 
for a final blow which will consummate the action of DULCINEA. 

As far as material means are concerned, the difficulties con 
tinue to be enormous. 

Financial support is easily obtainable from sources which 
put a political price on the loans offered, and is painfully 
lacking when one tries to obtain it out of pure generosity. 

Obviously we cannot reveal plans and projects concerning 
our future action. 

But one thing is certain. We are not standing still. Our very 
difficulties inspire us and faith in victory will lead us to our 
goal. 

Sao Paulo, Brazil 
July 1961 
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NOTES 



I 

(see page 39) 

In the 1958 presidential election the unexpected candidacy 
of General Humberto Delgado raised difficult problems for 
the regime s fraudulent machinery. Salazar therefore forced the 
issue and solicited the help of various bishops, including 
the Bishop of Oporto. Because the solicitation had the aspect 
of an order, and in view of the brazenness of trying to force 
high religious figures to collaborate in a low political scheme, 
the Bishop of Oporto replied in a famous letter that aroused 
the greatest indignation against the regime among the Catho 
lics in Portugal and brought about a rupture between a great 
many of them and the Salazar Government. I reproduce some 
of the stronger passages in the Bishop s letter: 

, . . The great and tragic reality, which I already knew 
but which the election campaign has revealed in undeniable 
and shocking form, is that the Church in Portugal is losing 
the confidence of the faithful. In Catholic Minho (the most 
populous province in Portugal), as soon as the priests began 
to talk about elections, the men became offended and walked 
out of the church. . . . 

I believe I am following the doctrine of the Church in 
disagreeing with the doctrines which, coming from Your 
Excellency, are those of the regime. . . . 

205 
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I cannot tell you how I am afflicted by the now exclusively 
Portuguese privilege to be a beggar, to have no shoes, to wear 
rags; not to mention our sad position as the nation with the 
highest proportion of undernourished people, of dirty, anemic 
children, and of faces pale from hunger or depravity. . . . 

We are all agreed that there are two fundamental prob 
lems, without whose solution there cannot be real social peace 
no matter what the appearance may be. The first is that the 
fruits of common labor must be divided with equity and 
social justice among the various members of the community. 
The second is that no matter how rich an individual (or a 
class) may be, one is never content until he feels he is making 
a genuine contribution, that he is playing his fair part in the 
collective life in short, that he is a subject and not an object 
of the community s economic, social, and political life. 



II 

(see page 39) 

Several weeks after the 1958 election a group of the most 
representative Catholics in the country, including some clergy 
men, published a manifesto whose distribution the PIDE 
could not prevent and from which the following passages are 
taken: 

Diverse and persistent evidence appears to indicate that 
the regime s organs of suppression permit and employ methods 
that a properly educated human conscience cannot tolerate 
and that a Christian is bound to repudiate. 

For a long time it was possible to keep a large part of the 
nation ignorant of these procedures through extraordinarily 
tight censorship and suitable propaganda, and also, probably, 
by the efficacy of the means of repression, which forced its 
very victims or witnesses to keep silent. . . . 

In the magazine Presence Africaine, published in Paris, it is 
asserted that political repression in Sao Tom6 has caused the 
death of more than one thousand persons, consisting of 
Negroes, whites, and mulattoes. It is stated specifically that, 
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from February 5 to the dawn of February 6, thirty to forty- 
five persons died of asphyxiation while shut up in a prison. 

In connection with the 1956 events in Hungary, the Octo 
ber 7, 1957, issue of the Bulletin of the International Commis 
sion of Jurists an organization that has its seat in The 
Hague and is above suspicion, not only because it is a part of 
UNESCO but also because it was created for the purpose of 
defending the Law presents a study of Portugal in which it 
analyzes the anomalies in our juridical statutes and refers 
specifically to tortures by the PIDE, to illegal conduct in the 
preparation of cases against political offenders, and to the case 
of two men killed a short time earlier in the course of the 
treatment given them by the PIDE in the city of Oporto. . . . 

The methods of persecution used by the political police 
vary from one section to another. The method employed in 
Oporto, considered one of the least severe, is to compel the 
accused to be a "statue/ He has to remain standing until he 
replies to written questions placed before him. This may go 
on for several days and nights, with no time out for sleep and 
only short interruptions for food. The slightest faltering by 
the "statue" is energetically punished. 

One accused person, Hernani Silva, suffered as a statue for 
seven consecutive days and nights. Another, a consumptive, 
was tortured in Lisbon until he vomited blood, which he did 
for three and one-half hours. Diniz Miranda, twenty-seven 
years old, was terribly tortured his nose and jaw were broken, 
his sexual parts were twisted until he fainted, etc. The 
youngest of the accused, arrested at the age of seventeen, 
showed us the marks, on his back, of a flogging he received 
after five days and nights of the statue torture. 

On March 23, 1957, seventy-two lawyers of Lisbon and 
Oporto made a statement to the Government in which they 
reported the case of the death of two wounded men who were 
being detained by the police in Oporto, and other irregulari 
ties. On October 23, Dr. Abranches FerrSo, the first to sign 
the statement, presented a deposition in which he cited 
twenty-six cases of inhuman treatment inflicted on political 
prisoners. 

It is public knowledge that in trials for political offenses 
lawyers, witnesses, and defendants are peremptorily silenced 
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whenever they try to describe physical violence of any sort 
inflicted while the defendant was in prison or while his case 
was being prepared. They are not permitted even to reveal 
murders committed by the police. It is a serious matter, and 
one that does not speak well for the independence of the 
magistrates specializing in these trials, that no judicial investi 
gation of such police methods has ever come out of these 
tribunals. 

But the most disturbing expose that we know is the book 
Portugal Oppressed by Captain Fernando Oueiroga (published 
by Editora Germinal in Rio de Janeiro in October 1958). 
The book describes dozens of murders, some with sadistic 
refinements: physical and moral tortures of every kind, wholly 
unnecessary brutality, the "statue" torture to the limits of 
human endurance, floggings and the outpouring of blood, 
the crushing of limbs, the burning of eyes, the degradation of 
a man to a level unsuitable even to an animal. At other times, 
the systematic, cold, premeditated annihilation of the physical, 
mental, or spiritual life of many dozens of men, and even the 
mass liquidation of men considered dangerous and taken off in 
trucks to be shot by the Spanish during the Civil War. . . . 
In the election period there seems to have been a fresh 
outbreak of police activity and of the methods of repression 
already described. Many persons who were arrested tell fear 
fully of murmurs, groans, and screams, and of brutalities and 
bloodshed that they saw or assumed to be taking place. The 
story is insistently told that some people were arrested and 
totally or partially disabled for the rest of their lives. Deaths 
are cited and tortures are described. 



Ill 

(seepage 188) 

I had never referred to this meeting in Caracas, remembered 
by the illustrious President of Brazil, nor would I have done 
so, until he chose to mention it. In spite of the fact that we 
met in public and that the promises of support, made on that 
occasion, were given in public, I felt, as a matter of good 
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taste and as proof of my confidence in the word of Janio 
Ouadros, that I ought not bring up the incident. But now that 
the President himself has called it to mind, I no longer have 
any reason to be silent about it. 

Dr. Janio Ouadros, then a candidate for the presidency of 
the Republic of Brazil, was traveling through South America. 
While in Caracas, he was given a reception at the Hotel 
Tamanaco. When I went up to greet him, Dr. Janio Ouadros 
honored me with his attention and, for more than two hours, 
through almost the entire reception, he kept me at his side in 
the group consisting of his family and close friends. We talked 
at length about Brazil and about Portugal, and I did not hide 
from him my intention to fight by new and more direct means 
against the regime that is devastating Portugal. Janio Quadros, 
smiling, advised me to wait for his election, with impressive 
assurance that he would be the one elected. At the end of 
the reception, after getting together some of the journalists 
who were accompanying him, he had himself photographed 
with me, embraced me, and stated that, if he was elected, he 
would support the democratic cause of the Portuguese people. 



APPENDIX I 



BASIC PLAN OF ACTION FOR IMPROVEMENT OF CONDI 
TIONS IN PORTUGAL AND THE OVERSEAS TERRITORIES 
AFTER THE ABOLITION OF THE SALAZAR REGIME 



THE OPPOSITION to the Salazar regime, manifested in the 
1958 elections by more than 80 per cent of the electorate, 
naturally consists of different ideas as to the action which 
must be taken after the nation s liberation from tyranny. 
If we exclude the Communists, whose ideas contain the seeds 
of tyranny, there is a common bond between the various groups 
making up the democratic opposition in Portugal. This pro 
gram is best expressed in the proclamation of General Hum- 
berto Delgado, candidate for the Portuguese presidency in 
1958, to the electorate. The program, which is reproduced be 
low, is a minimal one, but contains the conditions fundamental 
to self-determination of the country in accordance with the 
essential structure of a democracy, to the exclusion of all 
arbitrary or dictatorial forms of government, and in harmony 
with the Christian civilization of the West to which Portgual 
belongs and undoubtedly wishes to continue to belong. 
The program is as follows: 

1. To expedite the immediate return of the nation to repre 
sentative democracy by an effective recognition of the funda 
mental rights of all citizens which have been suspended and 
suppressed for more than thirty years. 

2. To establish a strong authority, compatible with liberty 
and the full exercise of civil rights, which, by guaranteeing 
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public order, will prepare the way for the harmonious condi 
tions necessary for the free election of representatives to guide 
the nation s destiny. 

3. To put an immediate end to the administrative corrup 
tion that has been endemic under the Salazar regime, together 
with the confusion established by that regime for the ad 
vantage of an oligarchy in the governmental and economic 
areas of the nation. 

4. To consider as one of the State s essential obligations 
the fight against illness and poverty and the raising of the 
standard of living of the most unprotected classes of the nation. 

5. To assert and defend the legitimacy of power before the 
nation and the free world. 

6. In foreign affairs, to maintain and consolidate the inter 
national obligations and rights of Portugal as a Western 
power, and to defend and lend prestige to the nation s sover 
eignty. 

This program was later clarified by the directorate of the 
Independent National Movement, headed by the candidate 
fraudulently kept from power, in areas concerning overseas 
policy by the recognition of the right of self-determination of 
colonial peoples to be exercised under humane and progressive 
conditions and through legitimate representatives of the peo 
ples in each territory. 



APPENDIX II 



Colonialism, Anticolonialism, Self-Determination 

A HUMANE AND DEMOCRATIC SOLUTION FOR THE PROB 
LEM OF THE PORTUGUESE COLONIES 



LET us BEGIN with the establishment of the following set of 
principles of democratic ideology which are related to the 
whole issue of colonialism, and which should be accepted 
wholeheartedly by enlightened democrats of all countries. I 
have logically declined to include principles of a Communist 
or pro-Communist nature, precisely because they are Com 
munist and, as such, based upon a nondemocratic philosophy. 
While this is no sin in itself, it does establish basic differences 
as to position and goals. 

i. Colonialism no matter what shape it takes (including 
the most recent forms of so-called neocolonialism practiced 
by the United States and Russia) is a phenomenon which is 
out of date, and has become odious. Toothing useful would 
come from a discussion of its former characteristics, good or 
bad. Along with its miseries and its greatness, its sins and its 
virtues, it did constitute a necessary phase, perhaps a pre- 

Editor s Note: This Appendix represents the author s views on the cur 
rent political situation in the Portuguese colonies. It was originally intended 
to be delivered as a speech before the Africa Freedom Day meeting of the 
American Committee on Africa on April 17, 1961. It was published in 
Portuguese under the title of Colonidismo, Anticolonialismo, Autodeter- 
minag^o by Editora Germinal, Rio de Janeiro, June 1961. Translated 
by Gregory Rabassa. 
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ordained phase, in the evolution of most of the peoples of the 
world, who by various means reached their independence and 
their formation as nations after a period of colonialism. Dis 
cussion of the past would have only historical interest. It 
would complicate and obscure the objective consideration of 
the realities of the present moment, which are very different 
and, above all, revolutionary. The important fact about the 
past as far as present reality is concerned is that what colonial 
ism used to be and what its former characteristics were can 
no longer and should no longer exist. 

2. The right of all peoples to self-determination is indis 
putable. Recognition of this right is the elementary duty of 
every civilized nation. Like all human rights, however, this 
right is not absolute. It needs an objective and legal definition, 
and is inherently limited by the obligation to respect human 
beings and to assure conditions which will guarantee the pro 
gressive evolution of the self-determined societies. It presup 
poses a political, moral, and economic capacity for this 
undertaking. No matter how much laws and customs recognize 
the rights of a child, he is not capable of exercising them until 
he reaches manhood. A people in similar political infancy 
do not have the capacity to exercise the right of self-determina 
tion, and when this right is exercised spontaneously (i.e., with 
out due preparation) their own evolution is not only halted, 
but by progressive incapacity they revert to barbarism or 
despotic acts against the life and rights of their own citizens. 
The right of self-determination must be looked upon as some 
thing more substantial than a simple propagandist^ slogan, 
or else it can develop into an inhuman right. Nevertheless, 
these limitations of the sacred right of self-determination of 
peoples do not in any way justify the continuation of colonial- 
istic practices. 

3. By "peoples" we mean the human aggregate of all native 
inhabitants and permanent settlers in a region capable of 
becoming a nation, without distinction as to race, and with 
a democratic consideration of the rights of majorities and 
minorities. 
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4. All forms of racial discrimination must be condemned 
as inhuman. It does not matter whether it is a case of the 
type of discrimination which has been one of the greatest 
sins of colonialism (and even of some peoples who call them 
selves anticolonialist), or a reverse type of racism, whether 
vengeful or not, as has been practiced by some peoples raised 
from colonialism to de facto or de jure independence. What 
ever its form, racism in itself is inhuman. These ideas seem 
to me sound and incontrovertible, based as they are on the 
common principles of persons of democratic belief in Portugal 
and elsewhere. Moreover, these ideas are completely compati 
ble with the political, moral, spiritual, and economic interests 
of Portugal and the peoples still subject to her sovereignty. 
With these ideas in mind, let us examine the colonialist and 
anticolonialist campaigns that have been planned and carried 
out in Portugal and elsewhere, in order to lay bare their mo 
tives, their passions, and their true political interests, and in 
order to bring them into line with human and democratic 
justice. 

As far as basic ideas are concerned, these are generally based 
on slogans formulated in the heat of passion, and there do 
not seem to be any greater discrepancies among the democratic 
anticolonialists than can be found among those who still de 
fend the survival of colonialist regimes. The recognition of 
the right of self-determination is the idea generally accepted 
by the former, just as the sophistic formulas favoring the con 
tinuation of colonialism form the ideas generally defended by 
the latter. As to the means of applying these principles, there 
are differences in form. The translation of these ideas into 
action is most often displayed as a war of lies, sometimes aided 
by certain ignorant passions, and usually in the form of a 
preconceived plan serving special political ends. 

I. THE SALAZARIAN LIE 

The Salazarian position is essentially the following: on the 
one hand, the denial of all the worst practices of a retrograde 
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colonialism; on the other hand, the concealment of the vilest 
acts of obscurantism and oppression behind the smoke screen 
of a hypocritical and supererogatory legislature. 

Let us analyze the principal aspects of this position: 

a. That the Portuguese Overseas Territories are autonomous 
regions and not colonies, genuine overseas provinces, exactly 
the same in character and spirit as the metropolitan provinces. 
(Salazar created this sophism in order to free his tyrannical 
rule of Portugal from its obligations as a member of the UN.) 

This is absolutely untrue. To be sure, this designation of 
"overseas provinces" was in accord with the ideas of an earlier 
Portuguese colonial policy which had begun to take shape 
under the guidance of Andrade Corvo, Paiva Couceiro, Sa da 
Randeira, and Norton de Matos. Even though this earlier policy 
might not have gone so far as the constitution of genuine 
overseas provinces, a logical extension of it would have tended 
toward the creation of autonomous states within a Portuguese 
commonwealth. It was Salazar who turned back from this 
policy toward the colonialist forms of the nineteenth century. 
He even ordered that in conformity with his policy territories 
subject to Portuguese sovereignty once more be called "colo 
nies." Only in 1945, after the war, did he hurriedly resume 
the former name of "overseas provinces," not in order to 
change his policies, but to throw a new veil over his con 
sistently retrograde practices. 

b. That racial discrimination is not practiced in these terri 
tories and that all inhabitants are Portuguese citizens enjoying 
equal rights. 

Another lie! It is true that one does not find feelings of 
racial discrimination among the masses of Portuguese Africans 
and settlers who live in the colonies. On the contrary, one 
still sees that noteworthy ability of our people to mingle with 
people of other races; an ability that does not exist with the 
same spontaneity among other European peoples in their 
contacts with colored people. This constitutes an incontestable 
superiority on our part which goes some way to explaining our 
presence in the colonies long after the loss of our former 
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political importance in the world. But this is one thing and 
Salazar s policy is quite another. Salazar s state practices racial 
discrimination. In the legislation he has created, despite the 
care taken to hide his modus operandi behind a fagade of 
unenforced laws, one can see racist inclinations, especially in 
those laws referring to the "racial purity" of military units. 
And is not the forced labor imposed on the natives, often 
without food or pay, a form of racial discrimination? In 
Angola (where the situation corresponds quite closely to that 
of Mozambique), among a Negro population of 4,400,000 
(1958) only 48,000 receive even a most elementary education, 
the so-called "adaptation," and only 700 (350 with official 
approval) receive an education of a slightly higher level. This 
almost complete obsurantism is discriminatory and has been 
legalized into a policy which is the complete opposite of what 
the democratic leaders prior to the Salazar regime were trying 
to do. 

c. That in the Portuguese colonies there existed a paradise 
of social harmony, an example for all African peoples. That 
this peace (descendant of the holy u pax lusitana") was broken 
by Soviet Communism, the lack of patriotism on the part of 
the opposition, etc. 

Untrue! What existed in Angola, Mozambique, Guinea, 
Sao Tom6, Goa, and Timor during the whole of Salazar s 
consulship was fear, social disorganization, and the unsensed 
deprivation of rights. What broke this peace was nothing but 
the dictator s own policy, which stirred up discord and hos 
tility toward the regime among all sectors of the population, 
as was clearly shown in the electoral campaign of 1958 and 
which, in 1961, is causing blood to flow in Angola and 
threatens a chaos worse than that of the Congo. 

It might be added that the population of the homeland, 
excepting the oligarchic minority and its mercenaries, suffers 
an equal amount of oppression and human indignity. But this 
last does not change the appearance of things in the colonies, 
and simply shows from yet another vantage point that the 
Portuguese colonial problem demands, as a prior solution, the 
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abolition of the Salazarian system along with all of its violence 

and the lies put together by ill-conceived patrioteering. 

d. That, in order to avoid abuses by whites, Salazar ap 
proved laws which give certain advantages to the natives, such 
as free medical care, exemption from taxation, etc. And that 
the Negro does not wish to relinquish his status as native in 
order not to lose these advantages. 

Another falsehood! The great majority of the native popu 
lation, as well as a large part of the poor white population of 
the interior, has no medical care whatsoever, paid or free. 
For the 4,400,000 inhabitants of Angola there are 220 phy 
sicians, 6 medical technicians, 18 pharmacists, 500 male nurses 
and nurse s aides, 6 visiting nurses, and 48 midwives. Sixty 
per cent of these work exclusively in the most important urban 
centers. The only truth concerning taxation is that the former 
"native tax" is now called a "head tax," giving the impression 
that natives no longer pay any taxes. Another lie! What ad 
vantages does the dictator really give the natives? Forced 
labor? Beatings by the authorities? The exportation of workers 
to Sao Tome and Principe? 

e. That a large part of the Portuguese budget is spent in 
the African possessions. 

This is demonstrably untrue. The fact is that a large portion 
of the receipts in the Portuguese budget (and by far the 
largest part of the colonial budget) is supplied from the ex 
ploitation of the African possessions. The Overseas Ministry 
is the most niggardly of all the departments of the Portuguese 
state. I had an opportunity to bring this out in the National 
Assembly in 1947 (see the "Daily Report of Sessions of the 
National Assembly" and my report For Angola: Four Years 
of Parliamentary Activity 1946-49). 

II. THE LIE OF THE EXTREME LEFT 

It is difficult exactly to define the political orientation of 
these groups. Some, and with all due credit for their frankness, 
admit to being Communists; others are clearly pro-Communist; 
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still others, however, while declaring half-heartedly that they 
are neither one nor the other, always act in accord with Com 
munist or pro-Communist ideas. In their contacts with, or 
infiltrations into, the most clearly defined political movements, 
they all call themselves democrats, which is, according to 
the traditional viewpoints of democratic philosophy, a lie. 
Anyone who does not think as they do is labeled a "Fascist/ 
They declare themselves anti-Salazar and anti-Franco, which is 
not untrue. All of them have a clear repugnance for the term 
"antitotalitarian" and prefer to call themselves "anti-Fascists." 
This designation allows them to condemn and combat dicta 
torships of the Right and to excuse and defend dictatorships 
of the Left. Others ally themselves to this apparently hetero 
geneous group (which always follows the same line) for vary 
ing periods of time, jumping like fleas from idol to idol or 
from ideology to ideology. These people, often as unstable and 
superficial as they are dogmatic and sententious, include op 
portunists with less character than personal ambition, passion 
ate ignoramuses of the playboy type, who regard politics as 
something akin to a soccer game, and dilettantes who visit a 
Chinese or African city for four weeks and return to speak 
ex cathedra about all the problems of China or Africa. 

It is easy to understand, without rancor, what declared 
Communists are doing in such groups. It would be pure idiocy 
to think of a Communist supporting anything that did not 
benefit himself and his cause. Furthermore, we must admit 
the notable revolutionary qualities found in militant Com 
munists. They arouse no hatred in me. I look upon them only 
as political adversaries who think differently and desire other 
goals. It is difficult for me to understand, however, how the 
other members of these groups calling themselves democrats 
can reconcile democratic philosophy with totalitarianism. 

What can we call this group, which clearly follows Com 
munist strategy? For the sake of simplicity, and from the study 
of various movements now active in Portuguese politics, we 
shall refer to it as the "extreme Left." There is a Left wing 
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in which I can locate myself without constraint, but in a 

democratic way and this side of the extreme. 

This group s position, as far as the colonial question is 
concerned, is at the completely opposite extreme from 
Salazar s. Salazar cultivates and exploits superpatriotism. For 
some Portuguese this has the same morbid enchantment as 
the fado, mixing into the same patriotic exaltation the great 
ness and miseries of a national history of many centuries, the 
unique vices and the unique virtues of the Portuguese people. 
The stability of the regime is defended by flaunting a sup 
posed superiority of the nation which has been completely 
identified with the regime. It has done this by imposing the 
fagade of Salazar s nationalism upon the genuine structure 
of the Portuguese national character. The line of the extreme 
Left wing, as can be judged from the direction of its action, 
is firmly and consistently opposed to this cheap brand of 
Salazarian nationalism. In attacking Salazar, however, this 
group also extends its attack to the true independence of the 
nation, the sincere feelings of true patriots, and the most 
legitimate and respectable political, economic, and moral in 
terests of the people as a wholethose who make up the real 
nation. All of this goes hand in hand with a sort of idolatry 
based on everything, good or bad, admirable or ignoble, which 
comes out of China, Russia, or the satellite bloc. That Portugal 
as a nation should fall into the satellitism in which other 
countries find themselves (another form of neocolonialism) 
seems to matter little to them as long as the overthrow serves 
to strengthen Soviet imperialism and fulfills the expansionist 
designs of this imperialism. From this position they proclaim 
themselves the real revolutionaries and claim that we demo 
crats, who want a Portuguese revolution inside the framework 
of social democracy, are the extremists. 

The only way in which such a position can be maintained 
at present is through a falsehood. This lie is the exact opposite 
of Salazar s, but is put forth with the purpose of dislocating 
the nation from a dictatorship of the Right to one of the Left. 

Neither extreme, as recent history has clearly shown, has 
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much practical interest in human problems such as liberty, the 
right of self-determination, respect for human dignity, etc. 
While the Salazarist extreme fights desperately to maintain a 
colonialism of exploitation, the Leftist extreme presses the 
incessant condemnation of this moribund colonialism, but 
justifies, defends, and sometimes even exalts the neocolonialism 
of Russia in the satellite countries, even when accomplished by 
means of mass murder and military occupation as was the case 
in Hungary. 

Like the Democratic opposition, the extreme Left demands 
the abolition of Salazarist colonialism (ignoring Soviet colonial 
ism), the recognition of the right of self-determination, racial 
equality, civil liberties, and the overthrow of Salazar and his 
regime. They demand all this even more vigorously than we 
do, using a surfeit of slogans which pound continuously like 
water on hard rock. However, the practical intent of these 
words spoken and written with such facility, with a passion 
which seduces the intelligence of the masses, is far removed 
from our democratic means, and is aimed less at the defense 
of Portugal s interest and dignity along with that of the peo 
ples still subject to her sovereignty, than for the benefit of 
one of the blocs presently in contention for world domination. 
The extreme Left desires many of the things that we desire, 
but in a sudden and explosive way, without regard to the 
consequences. Events will not occur as easily as the complete 
and immediate independence of the Congo, because Salazar 
does not seem disposed to retire from his colonies as Belgium 
did. The opposition democrats are at least apparently in 
terested in the tragic consequences which would result for 
the peoples thus "liberated" and decidedly do not approve 
of the chaos which would follow a pure and simple abandon 
ment. 

The extreme Left-wing group, not receiving the desired 
support of the democratic Left, is loudest in its enthusiasm 
for the so-called nationalist liberation groups and for the 
immediate and absolute independence of Angola by any 
means whatever. Their spokesmen are not greatly interested 
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in a prior change of regime in Portugal which would begin 
to establish minimum conditions for the rapid and humane 
solution of the problem. This matter of "any means what 
ever/ in the situation found at present in the Portuguese 
colonies after thirty years of Salazar s colonialism, can only 
lead Angola to the chaotic situation which exists in the Congo. 
It would actually be worse, because Angola and Mozambique 
are even less prepared to assume the responsibilities of im 
mediate independence than was the former Belgian Congo. 

To whose benefit, and for what motives are they acting? 

Of the people under a colonialist regime? Hardly! As with 
all peoples, along with liberty they justly aspire to a better 
material, moral, and spiritual life than the one they now 
lead. They do not want hunger, civil war, abandonment, and 
slavery under new masters. One must not confuse these 
"people" and their human destiny with the ambitions of 
groups whose legitimacy has not been proven. These are un 
able to give the "people" what they have deceitfully promised 
them, nor can they even guarantee what their leaders them 
selves hope to obtain. 

In the fashion proposed by these groups, the "people" 
(those of the Negro race least of all) would not be liberated 
under the minimum conditions of human dignity and social, 
economic, and political security under which other African 
peoples, on the threshold of political maturity and with a 
demonstrated capacity for the exercise of the right of self- 
determination, have been justly and opportunely granted their 
complete independence. By their methods the extreme Left 
would only be contributing irresponsibly to the continuation 
of the bloodletting which black Africa has suffered for cen 
turies. It cannot be said that the peoples of the former Belgian 
Congo were liberated humanely as they wipe each other out. 
They were simply tossed aside so that their former masters 
or others could come in and take them over in a different way. 
The fate of Angola and Mozambique, if they too were tossed 
aside, would be the same, but in even more inhuman propor 
tions, namely: political anarchy, in spite of United Nations 
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intervention; economic and social anarchy; a renewal of tribal 
warfare under ever more calamitous conditions; a return to 
barbarism; the despotism of chiefs and leaders; cannibalism; 
violent outbreaks of fetishism; large-scale massacres; and star 
vation. There exists as a sort of posthumous vengeance against 
the people by a defeated and wretched colonialism the loss of 
all or almost all of the material and social benefits which that 
colonialism, in spite of its sins, has provided. These include 
extensive and useful works of development, social service or 
ganizations, the vital services of specialized cadres, the con 
servation of animal and plant life, etc. 

To whose benefit, then, are these groups acting? 

Certainly to the benefit of the political designs of the Soviet 
bloc, with its eagerness to create, through economic disorder 
and social misery, conditions propitious for infiltration and 
intervention. Also probably to the benefit of the bloc led by 
the United States, which seems to be disposed to compete 
with Russia in a new partition of Africa and, in the case of 
Liberia, the forerunner of a type of neocolonialism which is 
the surreptitious continuation of historical colonialism. Ob 
viously they are not acting to the benefit of the "people" 
whose championship has been taken over by these extremists 
avid for power. 

Another lie of this extremism is its supposition that the 
majority of the white inhabitants of Angola and Mozambique, 
shown by popular vote to be clearly anti-Salazar, is at the 
same time colonialist and hopes for the survival of colonialism. 
The fact is that except for a minority capitalist oligarchy, 
generally residing in Europe, the white population of these 
territories consists of humble middle-class families and indi 
viduals who with the natives are the slaves and victims of 
Salazar s colonialism. These people are no more colonialist 
than those Portuguese who at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century decided in favor of the independence of Brazil, form 
ing a perfect type of independence, reached by humane means, 
in which different races lived harmoniously without any harm 
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to the legitimate interests of the separated parties Portugal 

and Brazil. 

None of these obvious realities appear to move the followers 
of a political design which hopes to become established through 
the hatred of everything Portuguese in Africa. 

As a legitimate defense of my position, I must remind the 
reader that I was the first Portuguese who rose in defense of 
the "peoples" of the Negro race, even before the emergence 
of widespread movements for their emancipation, and with 
known risks and sacrifices. 

III. THE LIE OF THE NATIONALIST GROUPS 

Two liberation groups or movements (which at times seem 
to be three) have been formed with Angola in mind. How 
were they formed and what legality or legitimacy do they 
have as representatives of the peoples of Angola? Why are 
there two or three and not a single group? What genuine sup 
port do they have from the real population of Angola? 

That as black or white Angolans, they have formed a group 
and organized one or two parties with the definite goal of lib 
erty; that this formation and organization is a reaction against 
Salazar s or any other form of colonialism; that they have 
found an opportunity in the great movement for the eman 
cipation of the African peoples all must be considered quite 
natural and legitimate. We can readily understand this. That 
they have sought to take advantage of the hostility against 
the regime and the ensuing wave of discontent in order to 
bolster their struggle which follows different tactical lines, we 
can also understand. 

That they represent, however, the ideology of more than 
a minute minority of Angolans with a capacity for self-deter 
mination, a very small minority of those Angolans who hold 
political beliefs or sentiments; that they represent or have 
gathered around their cause and their programs of action the 
very population in Angola which has shown its hostility to 
the regime, is simply not true. 
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The pronouncements of these groups and the leaders who 
claim to direct them have reached only insignificant parts of 
the colony in a territorial or demographical sense, namely, 
Luanda and adjacent regions and that part of the Congo dis 
trict accessible to the invasions of the Bacongo tribe from the 
former Belgian Congo. This means that everything has taken 
place in nine of the seventy-eight divisions or municipalities 
of Angola and among a total population of not more than 
500,000 in the least populated regions of the colony. Of these 
events, those in Luanda were based on sentiments of hostility 
toward the regime and had no nationalist character except for 
more recent terrorist outbreaks which found little response 
among the local population. Those of the northern district of 
the Congo (from a frontier section of this district) have come 
from outside and up to now have been exercised by terrorist 
tactics, not only against the Salazarist forces and their col 
laborators, but also against Negroes, including women and 
children. The great majority of the victims have been Negroes. 
This means that these liberation groups can find no better way 
to attain their goals than by butchering the very ones they 
claim to liberate. Thus we have the military and police forces 
of Salazar on one side, killing Negroes in order to maintain 
Salazar s "order/ and on the other side we have the terrorist 
forces of the liberators, also killing Negroes, but in order to 
"liberate 77 them. These same Negroes would continue to die in 
an Angola "liberated 7 tomorrow as the Congo was, with the 
unleashing of chaotic passions brought on by such an action. 
It is precisely because I have always been a defender of the 
Negro race that I cannot agree with these procedures nor even 
with the aims they serve. 

These groups have the support of obviously able intellectu 
als, who publish their programs and undertake intensive propa 
ganda campaigns in other countries in Africa, Europe, and 
North America, where they seem to have more partisans than 
in Angola. Although they claim to be Angolans, there is anti- 
Portuguese hostility in their programs, not just anti-Salazar 
sentiment. Judging from their deeds and the statements of 
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their leaders, their designs include the excitation of racial 
hatred and therefore represent a condemnation of the policy 
of racial coexistence. 

In order to carry out their action and to exploit politically 
the actions of the Portuguese opposition to Salazar, these 
groups have been able to rely on great financial support. Who 
finances them? From my own experience I know how difficult 
it is to obtain financial support for political action which is 
untainted by hidden intentions, and how often it is offered 
with an aim to compromise attempts at political independence. 
As far as my cause is concerned, I know that freely given sup 
port is so difficult to obtain that the realization of the last 
phase of the struggle against the regime which is devastating 
Portugal waits on it alone. What has been offered often seems 
slippery and retractable. The second type of support is offered 
so generously along with unacceptable and compromising con 
ditions that it must be refused completely. What kind of inde 
pendence attempts to obtain financial backing which can only 
create a dependence upon either of the blocs which are dis 
puting the mastery of the world? 

How easy it is in this era of political confusion to form 
groups, alliances, leagues, etc., which proclaim themselves the 
spokesmen and leaders of peoples and nations, and then by 
the simple means of propaganda try to convert themselves into 
the representatives and exponents of these peoples and na 
tions! 

IV. OTHER LIES 

These errors, which further confuse the problem at hand, 
find nourishment in the international propaganda put out by 
the different fronts of the world revolution now under way. 

a. The Position of the United States 

The position of the United States represents the falsehood 
of an incongruous democracy which acts at the same moment 
against classic imperialism while favoring American neocoloni- 
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alism, which denounces racism abroad and tolerates it at home, 
which criticizes the tyranny of the Soviet bloc while support 
ing tyrants in the Western bloc. It is a system of contradictions 
which cannot function without a corresponding system of lies. 
The lies necessary to maintain this play of contradictions, 
in spite of the convincing and sometimes dissolving power of 
the dollar, have led the United States into a series of political 
and diplomatic disasters which do not correspond to its ma 
terial strength or the notable qualities of its people. These 
disasters have constituted precious victories for its antagonist, 
the Eastern bloc. 

b. The Position of the Soviet Union 

Though dealt with in large part above, this is worth em 
phasizing again. I do not have the slightest intention of 
engaging in an anti-Communist campaign, or of irritating na 
tional or foreign Communists whose political papacy is Russia. 
But I am concerned with a clear statement of problems having 
a direct or indirect effect on the revolution upon which Portu 
gal, as an ancient and honorable nation, depends. 

What is needed is a dispassionate understanding of the 
political consequences stemming from the propaganda lies of 
a system of vast international projection which tolerates its 
own tyrannies and uses any means to impose and expand them 
a system which at the same time sets itself up as the cham 
pion of the liberty, rights, and human dignity of peoples who 
are not yet her satellites or colonies. The typical manifestations 
of this lie are similar in form to those of Salazar s: the brazen- 
ness of the propaganda slogans, the shameful demagogy, the 
figure which shouts and removes its shoe to make more noise 
in order to hide the real face of concentration camps, forced 
labor, political purges, censorship, police, etc. 

c. Insignificant Lies 

Let us join to these national and international errors the 
unconscious lies of people who are not aware of the most ob 
vious realities of populations who have not yet attained inde- 
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pendence people who in politics offer opinions concerning 
colonies and often are quite convincing with their literary 
prowess. These are the mistakes of certain international re 
porters who go to Africa in search of sensation and return a 
few weeks or months later with a voluminous book or series 
of articles for world consumption. From this we can get an 
idea of how much fog covers the problems of colonialism and 
anticolonialism in the case of the Portuguese colonies, and how 
compromised the hope for a human solution still seems to be. 

V. FROM THE VIEWPOINT OF THE HUMAN DESTINY OF ITS 
PEOPLES, ANGOLA IS NOT PREPARED FOR IMMEDIATE 
INDEPENDENCE 

a. Demographic, Cultural, and Political Realities 

According to the 1958 figures, which have not changed to an 
appreciable degree in 1961 and whose import is equally ap 
plicable to Mozambique and in a general way to all of Portu 
gal s African colonies except the Cape Verde Islands, the 
demographic breakdown of the colony is as follows: 

Negro race: 4,222,114 (2,033,568 males) 

White race: 109,568 (more than 50 per cent males) 

Mulattoes: 30,463 (15,468 males) 

Other races: 126 

Total population: 4,362,271. 

Density of population: 3.3 per square kilometer. 

Of this population 237,447 Negroes, 65,642 whites, and 
15,822 mulattoes live in cities. The rest of the white popula 
tion is scattered extensively through the interior, generally in 
commercial or agricultural activities, or in the service of the 
State. The great majority of the Negro population lives under 
tribal conditions, a very small minority under semitribal con 
ditions. 135,355 inhabitants are considered "civilized," of which 
30,089 are Negroes and 26,335 mulattoes. 

Of this "civilized" group, the breakdown of persons able to 
read and write is as follows: 
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Barely able to read and write: 8,727 Negroes and 8,524 mu- 
lattoes 

Primary education: 5,600 Negroes, 7,000 mulattoes 

Secondary education: 344 Negroes, 757 mulattoes 

Higher education: 23 Negroes, 24 mulattoes. 

(Both male and female included.) 

After more than thirty years of Salazar s administration 
neither Angola nor any other Portuguese African colony has a 
single establishment, public or private, of higher education. 
There are only two for secondary education. Fifty-eight thou 
sand natives attend school at the so-called level of adaptation, 
of whom less than 50 per cent finish. The figure for inhabitants 
of all races who annually complete a secondary education does 
not reach 2,500. The majority of these are whites. 

If, optimistically, we are to admit that all of the population 
not living under tribal conditions is in a position to under 
stand the elementary political ideas now under discussion and 
the use of institutions beyond the tribal level, we would see 
that far less than 10 per cent of the total population of Angola 
is in a position of capacity for the exercise of the right of self- 
determination. In the strictest sense this figure would not be 
over 5 per cent. If by self-determination is understood the free 
and unrestricted choice of their destiny, if the right which 
corresponds to this is to be exercised as one of the more vocal 
nationalist groups has maintained in its propaganda by the 
expression of a vote by each inhabitant, tribal or nontribal, and 
if the vote is freely cast, as is preached, we have no doubt that 
the overwhelming majority of the population of Angola would 
choose the independence of their tribes along with the main 
tenance of tribal rights, uses, and customs. The population 
considered civilized would have to submit to this, or to pure 
and simple segregation. If on the other hand, the right of self- 
determination, as it is generally understood, also contains the 
recognition that its exercise under humanely progressive con 
ditions presupposes a minimum of political maturity, then we 
would have to say that in freely choosing their destiny, an 
insignificant minority of 5 per cent of the inhabitants would 
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carry along the rest of the population. Then it would not be 
the people of Angola who were choosing their destiny, but 
rather a minute portion of them. 

If we adopt either of these criteria, however, how could it 
be exercised under a regime which has abolished all civil liber 
ties, except by civil war? 

What seems to be desired by some is to ignore the condi 
tions essential to the exercise of the right of self-determination 
and to place them outside the discussion, in order to arrive 
at de facto independence by revolutionary means. What means 
and what kind of independence are involved? I cannot see suffi 
cient preparation for the signing of an article of independence, 
either in the capacity of the people, if it really exists as is said, 
or in the personal ambitions of some self-appointed leaders 
and their followers, with their dubious sources of finance. What 
kind of organizational framework, or cadres, can they rely upon 
for the immediate exercises of independence under conditions 
that would not tend to chaos? One opportunist of the extreme 
Left, anti-Portuguese and antidemocratic, who recently spent 
a few weeks in Conakry, returned with the whole African 
problem in his pocket and discovered that in Angola there 
were mulattoes in sufficient quantity and of a sufficient level 
of training to fulfill immediately and without further prepara 
tion the administrative cadres of the territory. Under the cir 
cumstances we have outlined, this is a ridiculous and deceptive 
statement. What about financial administration, public health, 
development, and the very real problem of the coexistence of 
governmental cadres with private groups in an economy that 
is not static? 

If independence is desired by any means at all, chaotic or 
not, with chaos regarded as a desirable situation by certain 
political interests neither Portuguese nor Angolan, then there 
are certain techniques for success which minute minorities like 
the nationalist groups can employ. These are the excitation 
and exploitation of racial hatred of Negro against white, a 
method which seems to have been undertaken already. It must 
be remembered that the enormous majority of the Negro 
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population which leads a tribal existence is not the least bit 
aware of the human problems under discussion but is emi 
nently prepared to react favorably to the excitation of racial 
hatred. The result of this would not be the independence of 
the "peoples" of Angola, but rather only the independence 
of certain elements of the Negro population, with a majority 
suppressing the rights of a more civilized minority. And we re 
peat: to whose benefit? The American consul in Luanda, dur 
ing a critical moment in the recent riots which took place in 
that capital, invited the whites to abandon the colony, stating 
that Angola belonged to the Negroes. If this is the criterion, 
why does the United States not belong to the Indians, who 
are so sternly segregated by the whites? If a democratic view 
is being pronounced, what sort of democracy is it that does 
not respect minority rights? But one can also sense that the 
consul s remark had other bases. Chaos is not entirely un 
desirable for the United States, either. 

b. Economic Realities 

At present practically the entire economy of Angola, Mozam 
bique, and Sao Tom6 is based on forced labor. These colonies 
produce nothing and transport nothing which is not directly 
or indirectly dependent on conditions of forced labor. This is 
one form of outrage which must stop, no matter what the im 
mediate destiny of the colony may be, whether from autonomy 
to independence, whether from communal formulas to other 
separatist ones. Although there is no doubt that it must end, 
the transition from this regime to one of free labor and respect 
for human dignity will only be accomplished with the gravest 
economic disturbances, just as the abolition of slavery was 
accompanied by similar disturbances of economic adjustment. 

On the other hand, even under these parasitical conditions 
the economy of Angola is unprogressive, precarious, fragile, and 
always dependent upon eminently changeable world condi 
tions. It suffers especially from the quality of goods obtained 
for the most part by primitive means of production and from a 
capitalist exploitation of products of the greatest worth, thus 
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removing from the colony the best returns from its invest 
ments. The economy of Angola is, financially speaking, a 
victim of the same fiscal plundering which prevents the devel 
opment of the economy at home. 

The exigencies raised by such a situation call for an emer 
gency solution which can only be considered revolutionary, 
especially in the realm of socioeconomic problems. Under the 
conditions of an immediate, total, and absolute independence, 
as called for by nationalist groups and the extreme Left wing 
of the anti-Salazar opposition, there could be no solution ex 
cept to turn to an independence dependent upon new over 
lords; that is, by changing colonizers. 

In the midst of political confusion the economic diffculties 
would render the ensuing chaos even more disastrous, and per 
haps independence, dependent as it is upon the nationalist 
leaders and their followers, would be everything but the true 
independence of the peoples of Angola. 

The tribal population, the overwhelming majority of the 
total population and among whom one finds the greatest re 
sources of labor, would be the first to misunderstand a new 
regime in which it would have to work under conditions differ 
ent from those of tribal labor according to its uses and cus 
toms. How could the problem be resolved? By maintaining the 
same or other forms of enforced labor? By changing one tyr 
anny for another? 

VI. A HUMANE SOLUTION FOR THE PORTUGUESE COLONIAL 
PROBLEM 

All these problems have a humane solution if they are 
viewed in the light of the destiny of the people as a whole 
and are removed from the charged atmosphere of slogans and 
lies. This solution would consist of a new framework of politi 
cal, social, economic, and moral relationships between Portugal 
and the overseas territories, with the abolition of all colonial 
ist practices and full democratic liberty for all, without distinc 
tion of race or ideology. It would be a new framework in which 
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even the nationalist parties would find the modes of legiti 
macy which they lack at present. 

In view of the realities set forth here and the lies dispassion 
ately unmasked, I believe that the humane solution of the 
problems at hand is to be found in the following series of 
actions: 

a. The return of the Portuguese nation to a regime of repre 
sentative democracy, presidential or parliamentary, as a prior 
condition to the self-determination of the peoples of the 
Portuguese world, including the people of the homeland itself, 
who lack this right as much as any people overseas. 

No matter what solution is to be adopted for the problem 
of the colonies, no one can deny that the Portuguese nation 
must participate fully in the debate. By "nation" I mean, of 
course, the real nation, democratically represented, and not a 
dictatorial state which occupies the nation at its own discretion 
just as a foreign army might do. 

The Portuguese nation must be heard and so too must the 
legitimate representatives of all currents of thought of those 
interested in the problem, from the most conservative to the 
most extreme. It stands to reason that until the nation has 
been permitted again to exercise its own self-determination, 
no serious debate can take place and all negotiations would 
be condemned to failure, for no representative legitimacy 
could be established. What we see at present is a confusion 
of passions and interests weakened by suspicion, in which all 
efforts and sincere opinions go astray. Confusion too often 
seeks extreme and drastic solutions more through force than 
by right. 

It is obvious that Salazar and his regime are opposed to all 
conversations and discussions and will insist on their view 
point, imposed arbitrarily. They do not listen to the heartbeat 
of the nation nor do they even recognize the legal existence of 
any political movement opposed to their point of view. This 
means that the problems will only find a solution through vio 
lence, and these solutions, precisely because they are engen 
dered by violence, will be the worst kind. Such a framework 
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of violence cannot be called a revolution because in this case 
there are several revolutions, all fighting among themselves for 
different ideas and objectives. The problems must be debated 
and not simply intrigued. Free and democratic debate must 
take place, and the facts must be objectively exposed. This 
will not take place so long as the Salazar regime persists in 
Portugal. 

It seems in the interest of everyone (except those who seek 
advantages in confusion, violence, and lies) that this first 
phase, as a condition sine qua non of a democratic and humane 
solution, be accomplished as soon as possible and that all 
forces join together for this purpose. 

b. The establishment of a federation of autonomous Portu 
guese states, once the nation has undergone a revolution of 
ideas and methods of government and has returned to a 
representative democratic regime with the immediate recog 
nition of the right of self-determination of all peoples presently 
under the colonialist regime (peoples and not simply one race 
of people), along with the condemnation of all colonialist and 
neocolonialist practices. 

This appears to be the solution which would correspond to 
the realities in question. 

Most extremists, along with their proclamation of the right 
of self-determination, claim immediate, total, and absolute 
independence. If independence must result from the exercise 
of the right of self-determination in this manner, how can 
anyone claim the right to impose it before consulting with the 
population, before they have been able to show democratically 
what their will is? Does this dispose of their exercise of these 
rights? 

In like manner, how can this right be exercised under hu 
mane and progressive conditions (for only chaos can be 
expected under others) without previous preparation by a 
population of which only 5 per cent are in any condition to 
decide their destinies in this way? 

Autonomy would be the transitory or definitive formula 
(this would depend on a future determination) by which the 
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full capacity for the human exercise of all rights could be 
most rapidly obtained. A federation of autonomous states, with 
their own governors and representatives, with the central gov 
ernment responsible only for foreign policy, national defense, 
final justice, and political and economic co-ordination, with 
freely elected representatives, without political, racial, or re 
ligious discrimination, with education within the reach of all, 
and with civil liberties assured (including the democratic lib 
erty of those who aspire to complete independence) would 
harmoniously allow that part of the population still at a low 
level of political maturity to develop quickly to the level at 
which their right of self-determination could be fully exercised. 
The peopleall races and all political and religious creeds- 
could then face up to the difficulties of a human revolution 
without massacres or bloodshed, without attempts against the 
life and dignity of individuals, which would be impossible in a 
chaotic situation. The nationalist groups themselves would 
have the opportunity under this formula of really showing their 
worth as representatives of opinion, and could thus create a 
political legitimacy for themselves. 

One must not think that this formula would be simply a 
means of preserving the status quo under a more s liberal re 
gime. Colonialism and the perils of neocolonialism would 
practically cease to exist. 

In the system outlined above, with time for the readjust 
ment of all interests, with liberty for the expression of all 
ideas, the self-determination of peoples will take place auto 
matically, through evolution, which is not incompatible with 
revolution. 

c. The problems of the colonies in Asia cannot be put in 
quite the same terms. All of them, even the distant colony 
of Timor, are under conditions in which they can decide their 
own destinies. If not mature, they are at least on the threshold 
of political maturity. This does not mean that the automatic 
solution of their problems of self-determination consists sim 
ply in handing over Portuguese India to Mr. Nehru s India, 
Macao to Communist China, or Timor to Indonesia. This 
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would be the transference from one domination to another. 
The wisest solution would be a plebiscite with the usual 
guarantees, after Portugal itself is once more in a position to 
decide her own destiny. 

VII. CONCLUSION 

Having thus set forth the arguments of this work, I conclude 
that none of the sincere objectives in the conflict now taking 
place in Angola and in ferment in the other colonies will have 
even a humane solution of a transitory nature, without the 
return of the country to legitimate power. 

The following course of action is necessary: 

a. The suspension of all revolutionary activities which do 
not have as their prime objective, as the first phase in the 
struggle for the liberation of the peoples of the Portuguese 
lands, the removal of Salazar and the abolition of his regime 
as an inhumane form of government. 

b. The concentration of all the forces opposing Salazar and 
Salazarism under a single operational command, duly aided 
and financed. 

c. A political compromise between all the revolutionary 
groups in action, after the victory of the first phase, in dis 
cussing and negotiating, with legitimate representatives and 
with a view to the right of self-determination, the pending 
problems, with respect to the interests of all parties. 

Finally, foreseeing the controversial interpretations of my 
argument, let me emphasize that this document in defense 
of an idea is written without the intention of attacking any 
one, partisan or not, who is sincere in his ideas. I am guided 
by the same sincerity. Let everyone defend his position as best 
he can, and no one loyal to his ideas and in disagreement with 
me will offend or upset me. I myself shall continue to support 
those who I feel are most in agreement with the will, senti 
ments, and dignity of the Portuguese nation. 
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(continued from front flap) 
served the Salazar Government, mainly 
in Africa, rising to the position of High 
Inspector of Overseas Territories and 
deputy for Angola in the Portuguese Na 
tional Assembly. His activities there, the 
issuance of his celebrated report on con 
ditions in Angolaa document which 
stamped him irrevocably as an opponent 
of the regime and his subsequent trials 
and imprisonment are all dramatically 
recounted. His spectacular escape from 
prison in 1959, his exile in the Argentine 
Embassy, and his flight to South America 
follow like pages out of an extraordinary 
novel of adventure. The story of the strug 
gle, against almost insuperable odds, to 
equip a. small band of twenty-four men 
for the Santa Maria capture ( called Oper 
ation i.^i.^..v^; luiins a fascinating, and 

o ft( ** "" TO-plnfle to the actual event. 

A many-sided and engaging personal 
ity, Henrique Galvao has been a poet and 
novelist, student of African affairs, big- 
game hunter, and government official. 
He is that unusual combination: writer 
and man of action. His book is a remark 
able document of modern history, by a 
man who is destined to make much of it 
himself. 
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